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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  studies  of  junior  positions  in  com- 
mercial occupations,  made  by  the  Research  and  Service  Center  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  analyses  deal  with  junior 
X>ositions  in  the  retail  grocery  business. 

The  material  is  published  as  a  source  of  information  for  teachers 
of  part-time  and  evening  school  pupils  employed  or  looking  forward 
to  employment  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  useful  to 
employers  of  youths  in  the  retail  grocery  field,  and  to  teachers  and 
others  as  a  guide  in  making  similar  studies  in  other  fields  in  which 
junior  workers  who  come  under  the  part-time  act  are  employed. 

The  data  for  this  bulletin  were  collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Berry, 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Wyoming,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

The  study  was  directed  and  edited  by  Miss  Emily  G.  Palmer, 
Special  Agent  for  the  Training  of  Part-time  Teachers,  University  of 
California. 

Robert  J.  Leonard, 

Director,  Diyision  of  Vocational  Education, 
UniverBity  of  California. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Retail  Grocery 

The  retail  grocery,  like  most  other  mercantile  enterprises,  has 
undergone  great  changes  during  the  last  few  years. 

Probably  the  first  organized  agency  which  sold  groceries  in  North 
America  was  the  trading  post.  Then  followed  an  establishment  which 
was  often  a  grocery  store,  dry  goods  and  clothing  store,  shoe  store, 
hardware  store,  community  meeting  place,  and  sometimes  post  ofiSce. 
The  country  general  store,  still  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  smaller 
communities,  carries  a  small  stock  of  almost  every  article  needed  by  a 
person  from  birth  until  death. 

Such  a  store  has  often  grown  in  size  with  its  community,  without 
having  undergone  a  change  in  character.  Evidence  of  this  fact  appears 
in  the  sign  ''General  Merchandise"  which  may  be  seen  across  the  front 
of  certain  store  buildings  in  cities  of  from  2000  to  10,000  population. 
From  this  older  form  of  organization,  typical  of  the  small  rural  com- 
munity, have  developed  a  number  of  more  or  less  closely  related 
organizations,  all  dominated  by  one  central  activity — ^the  selling  of 
groceries. 

Perhaps  the  farthest  departure  from  the  country  store  type  of 
organization  is  the  food  specialty  store.  The  former  deals  usually  in 
groceries,  fruits  and  vegetables,  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  and  hats; 
hardware,  queensware,  leather  goods,  cigars,  tobacco,  stationery  and 
candy ;  creamery  products ;  hay,  grain,  feed,  fuel,  and  ice ;  and  perhaps 
in  a  half  dozen  other  lines.  The  latter  deals  in  one  class  of  com- 
modities, canned  and  packaged  goods  only,  green  groceries  only,  teas 
and  coffees  only,  etc.  This  type  of  store  will  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  smaller  communities,  but  its  natural  habitat  is  the  large  city. 

The  organization  most  closely  resembling  the  country  general  store 
is  the  departmentalized  general  store,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
larger  cities.  Establishments  of  this  kind  are  in  reality  department 
stores  either  in  embryo,  or  fully  developed,  handling  not  only  the  old 
staple  lines  of  goods,  but  also  meats,  bakery  and  delicatessen  goods, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  light  hardware,  etc.,  each  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  store.  These  departments  may  be  indicated  merely  by  a 
placard  in  the  store,  or  they  may  have  their  own  organization  in  a 
separate  room  in  the  building. 
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Closely  resembling  the  departmentalized  general  store  is  the  large 
city  department  store,  conducting  a  grocery  as  one  of  its  many  depart- 
ments. While  the  departmentalized  general  store  carries  a  wide  variety 
of  merchandise  besides  groceries,  there  are  certain  stores  which  carry 
only  groceries  and  closely  allied  lines.  These  stores  can  be  called 
grocery  stores  more  properly  than  can  any  of  the  other  mercantile 
organizations  which  sell  groceries. 

An  interesting  type  of  organization,  and  one  which  has  spread  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  five  years,  is  the  grocerteria  or  self-help 
grocery'.  This  type  of  organization  conducts  its  business  on  the  **cash 
and  carry"  plan  and  allows  customers  to  wait  upon  themselves.  It 
renders  no  service,  but  relies  upon  price-appeal  to  attract  customers. 

As  their  volume  of  trade  has  increased  and  as  their  localities  have 
grown  in  population,  many  stores  in  the  retail  grocery  field  have 
established  branch  organizations.  The  branch  store  plan  has  led  to  a 
more  interesting  and  more  significant  development  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  chain  store  idea  to  the  retail  grocery  field.  Some  of  these  chain 
stores  are  confined  to  a  limited  territory,  others  have  spread  over  the 
entire  country.  The  chain  has  been  more  extensively  developed  in 
connection  with  the  grocerteria  than  with  any  other  kind  of  store  in 
the  grocery  field. 

Another  interesting  recent  development  is  the  food  department 
store.  This  is  a  grocery  store  with  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  large  city  dry  goods  department  stores.  A  separate  departmental 
organization  is  provided  for  handling  the  various  commodities  dealt 
with  in  the  grocery  trade. 

This  study  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  juniors  in  the 
larger  retail  grocery  store  as  well  as  the  smaller  grocery  store  or 
neighborhood  grocery.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
general  store  form  of  organization  found  in  the  smaller  grocery  store 
and  in  the  neighborhood  grocery. 

The  Organization  op  the  Grocery  Store 

The  larger  retail  groceries  are  divided  into  the  following  six 
departments : 

(1)  The  office.  In  this  department  are  found  the  accountants,  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  inter-department  telephone  operators,  cashiers, 
the  store  executive,  and  often  many  other  employees  who  specialize 
in  some  field  such  as  buying,  etc. 

(2)  The  receiving  department.  This  department  employs  three 
kinds  of  workers: 
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a.  The  truckers  who  are  engaged  in  moving  goods  from  freight 
cars  or  trucks,  into  the  storerooms; 

6.  The  checkers  who  keep  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  goods  received ;  and 

c.  The  receiving  clerks  who  superintend  the  reception  of  new  stock. 

(3)  The  stock  department.  In  the  larger  stores  separate  ware- 
houses are  maintained  and  the  goods  are  requisitioned  from  the  ware- 
houses to  fill  the  shelves  of  the  counter-sales  department,  or  the  order 
department.  In  the  stock  department  we  find  weighers  who  are 
employed  in  packing  goods,  weighing  staple  commodities  and  wrapping 
them  in  convenient  packages,  e.g.,  two  pounds  of  prunes,  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  sugar.  The  stockmen  check  in  the  stock  from  the  receiving 
department  and  send  it  when  called  for  to  the  order  department  or 
the  counter-sales  room.  The  warehouseman  is  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  stock. 

(4)  The  order  department.  This  department  puts  up  the  orders 
which  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  truck.  In  the  smaller  stores  the  goods 
for  delivery  are  taken  directly  off  the  shelves  of  the  sales  room.  In 
larger  stores  they  are  taken  from  open  cases  in  the  warehouse  or  storage 
room.  In  the  largest  stores  the  order  department  is  a  distinct  depart- 
ment. Here  are  employed  the  runners  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon 
the  order  clerics.  The  order  clerk  reads  off  the  goods  called  for  in  the 
order,  and  one  or  more  runners  bring  the  goods  from  the  shelves 
and  place  them  in  the  proper  basket  as  the  order  clerk  checks  off  the 
packages.  The  goods  are  then  sent  to  the  delivery  department  for 
delivery,  and  requisitions  made  upon  the  warehouse  to  replenish  the 
depleted  stock  of  the  order  room. 

(5)  The  delivery  department.  This  consists  in  most  large  stores 
of  a  score  of  auto  delivery  trucks  and  their  drivers.  In  some  grocery 
stores  the  packages  for  each  customer  are  placed  in  a  separate  box  or 
other  container,  so  that  the  deliveryman  does  not  have  to  be  familiar 
with  the  goods,  but  merely  drives  the  truck  to  the  designated  address 
and  leaves  the  contents  of  the  box.  Loose  articles  such  as  sacks  of 
flour  or  potatoes,  or  cans  of  coal  oil,  are  marked  ** loose"  on  the  delivery 
tag,  and  these  are  the  only  articles  the  truck  driver  must  know  by 
sight.  In  other  grocery  stores  the  packages  are  placed  in  large  delivery 
boxes  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  accessible  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  delivered.  This  plan  saves  the  great  expense  of  small 
individual  delivery  boxes,  but  it  requires  familiarity  with  the  goods  on 
the  part  of  the  deliveryman.  Larger  concerns  employ  truck  helpers, 
especially  on  Saturdays  and  before  holidays.    While  the  truck  is  on  its 
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way  the  helper  finds  the  contamer  to  be  delivered  next,  and  runs  with 
it  to  the  door  of  the  house.  In  the  meantime  the  driver  can  be  making 
a  neighboring  delivery  or  turning  the  truck  around.  The  helper  may 
have  two  or  three  deliveries  to  make  and  can  be  picked  up  later. 
C.O.D.  orders  are  usually  paid  the  truck  driver  only.  Drivers  or 
helpers  are  not  authorized  to  hear  complaints,  make  exchanges,  or,  in 
some  stores,  to  receive  orders  from  customers.  Thus  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  this  department  is  almost  wholly  centered  about  the 
care  and  running  of  the  truck  and  the  location  of  the  city  streets. 

(6)  The  sales  department.  In  the  counter-sales  rooms  there  are 
generally  only  two  classes  of  employees,  counter  salesmen  and  porters, 
though  larger  stores  also  employ  floor  walkers,  window  decorators,  etc. 
The  porters  keep  the  place  clean  and  replenish  the  shelves  when  neces- 
sary. Each  counter  salesman  sells  his  own  particular  commodity  in 
so  far  as  possible.  In  some  stores  the  customer  must  purchase  every 
type  of  article  from  a  different  clerk,  e.g.,  breakfast  food  in  the 
cereal  section,  eggs  in  the  dairy  section,  coffee  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
section,  etc.  Another  member  of  the  sales  department  is  the  solicitor.' 
He  visits  only  the  larger  establishments,  such  as  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  the  like.  It  is  no  longer  customary  for  deliverj^men  to  solicit 
orders  at  the  homes  of  the  smaller  patrons.  The  solicitor  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  stock  and  current  prices,  since  lie  does 
not  have  the  tagged  goods  actually  before  him.  Even  greater  ability 
and  knowledge  are  required  by  the  telephone  salesman,  whose  only 
contact  with  the  person  giving  the  order  is  by  telephone.  This  is  the 
highest  paid  form  of  salesmanship  in  the  retail  grocery  store,  and  the 
form  requiring  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  goods  and  with  current 
prices,  and  the  greatest  ability  as  a  salesman. 

The  Customer's  Order 

The  order  is  received  in  the  telephone  order  department,  over  one 
of  the  telephones  in  the  counter-sales  room,  is  given  at  the  counter 
by  the  customer,  or  is  brought  by  the  solicitor  or  occasionally  by  a 
deliver3anan.  Irrespective  of  the  channel  through  which  it  comes  to 
the  store,  the  order  is  sent  immediately  to  the  cashier's  office.  In  the 
cashier's  office  the  order  is  stamped  to  show  the  time  it  was  received, 
the  tissue  copy  is  removed  for  the  office  records,  and  the  original  and 
duplicate  are  sent  to  the  delivery  department. 

In  the  delivery  department  all  orders  are  received  by  the  requisition 
clerk.  This  clerk  makes  out  requisitions  for  items  of  the  order  which 
nrast  be  filled  outside  of  the  delivery  department.     The  requisition 
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clerk  then  segregates  the  orders  for  each  delivery  route  and  places 
them  in  the  pigeon-hole  marked  with  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
proper  route,  the  original  and  duplicate  being  kept  together  and 
marked  with  the  route  number. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  order  clerks  come  to  the  desk  of  the 
requisition  clerk  and  collect  the  tags  for  the  route  for  which  they  are 
preparing  the  delivery.  The  delivery  clerks  proceed  with  the  tags  to 
the  shelves  and  collect  the  articles  to  fill  the  orders.  As  each  order  is 
filled,  the  articles  composing  it,  together  with  the  order  tag,  are  placed 
upon  the  checking  table. 

Order  tags  which  contain  articles  requisitioned  from  other  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  C.O.D.  order  tags,  are  segregated  and  clipped 
together  in  their  respective  groups  upon  a  board  reserv'^ed  for  that 
purpose.  Before  the  time  for  the  delivery  is  at  hand,  the  order  clerks 
collect  the  items  requisitioned  from  other  departments  and  bring  them 
to  the  checking  table,  placing  them  in  a  separate  group  from  thase 
filled  in  the  delivery  department. 

For  the  use  of  the  checker  there  are  a  large  number  of  pigeon-hole 
compartments — one  for  each  order — open  at  both  ends  and  numbered 
at  both  ends.  Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  compartments  are 
reserved  as  a  section  for  each  delivery  route,  and  at  the  center  of  each 
section  is  a  compartment  containing  a  box  for  order  slips.  As  the 
articles  on  each  order  are  checked  on  the  tag,  they  are  placed  in  one 
of  these  numbered  compartments.  The  number  of  the  compartment 
which  contains  the  order  is  placed  upon  the  original  and  duplicate 
order  slips.  The  duplicate  is  placed  in  a  box  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  central  compartment  of  each  section ;  the  original  is  placed 
in  a  tray  on  the  checking  table  for  collection  by  the  office  department, 
or,  in  case  of  C.O.D.  orders,  fruit  orders,  and  heavy  orders,  on  a 
separate  clip  on  the  board  beside  the  checking  table. 

The  driver  on  each  route  brings  his  delivery  boxes  to  the  side  of 
the  order  compartments  opposite  the  checkers,  and  to  the  section  of 
the  compartments  reserved  for  his  particular  route.  He  takes  the 
order  tags  found  in  the  box  in  the  central  compartment  of  his  section 
and  routes  them  for  delivery.  As  each  order  tag  bears  the  number  of 
the  compartment  into  which  the  articles  on  it  have  been  placed  by  the 
checker,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  driver  to  observe  the  number  on 
each  tag  and  proceed  to  the  compartment  bearing  that  number  in  order 
to  find  the  articles  called  for.  The  driver  packs  the  articles  into  his 
delivery  boxes  in  the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which  he  has  routed  the 
tags,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  deliver  the  first  order  he  will  find  the 
necessary  articles  at  the  top  of  the  box. 
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While  checking  the  orders  into  his  delivery  boxes,  the  driver  is 
supposed  to  see  that  the  articles  correspond  with  the  order  tag.  Once 
he  has  left  the  store  the  driver  is  responsible  for  all  articles  called  for 
on  the  order  tag. 

In  some  stores  another  method  of  handling  the  customer's  order 
is  followed.  The  order  is  received  at  the  counter  by  one  of  the  sales- 
men, over  one  of  the  many  telephones,  or  by  the  telephone  salesman. 
It  is  sent  through  a  tube  or  carried  to  the  order  department.  As  the 
orders  are  received  in  the  order  department  they  are  segregated  into 
groups  according  to  territory  for  each  driver,  the  number  of  the  driver 
being  placed  upon  each  order.  The  orders  which  are  to  be  filled  in  the 
delicatessen  department,  vegetable  department,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment are  sent  or  taken  to  those  departments.  When  an  order  con- 
tains items  for  two  or  more  departments,  the  Items  to  be  filled  outside 
of  the  order  department  are  copied  on  blank  tags  and  sent  to  the 
respective  departments.  All  the  orders  or  parts  of  orders  to  be  filled 
in  the  order  department  are  then  taken  in  groups  to  the  tables  assigned 
to  the  various  routes.  At  each  table  an  order  clerk  takes  the  individual 
orders  and  proceeds  with  them  to  the  shelves  in  the  order  department. 
As  the  clerk  selects  the  various  articles,  he  checks  them  on  the  order 
and  takes  them  to  the  table,  placing  the  order  on  the  spindle.  The 
articles  on  each  order  are  kept  as  close  together  as  possible.  If  any 
item  on  the  order  cannot  be  filled,  a  *' short*'  tag  is  made  out.  The 
attention  of  the  head  order  clerk  is  called  to  the  shortage  and  a 
substitution  is  made,  or  the  order  is  held  out  until  the  customer  is 
notified.  If  the  price  of  any  article  has  not  been  entered  on  the 
order  tag,  the  order  clerk  fills  in  the  price  when  he  selects  the  article. 
If  the  price  happens  to  be  incorrect  the  order  clerk  makes  the  change 
as  he  selects  the  article:  In  either  case  a  correction  tag  is  made  out 
for  the  accounting  department. 

After  the  orders  have  all  been  filled  and  the  drivers  are  preparing 
to  go  out,  they  route  the  orders.  After  the  orders  are  routed,  the 
drivers  check  the  articles  into  the  delivery  boxes  in  the  sequence  in 
which  they  apear  on  each  order.  In  some  stores  they  are  assisted  by 
the  order  clerks.  Each  driver  then  assembles  his  order  boxes  from  the 
order  department,  delicatessen  or  other  departments,  upon  his  truck, 
and  is  ready  to  start  on  his  route. 
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Opportunities  for  Juniors  in  the  Grocery  Trade 

The  grocery  business  presents  opportunities  for  advancement  both 
to  the  young  employee  in  the  neighborhood  grocery  where  he  is  knows 
as  **the  grocery  boy"  and  in  the  large  organization  where  he  may  be 
only  one  of  many  junior  employees. 

The  ** grocery  boy"  in  a  small  store  is  in  a  position  where,  under 
proper  guidance,  he  can  study  the  grocery  business  and  the  methods 
he  sees  in  operation  to  better  advantage  than  the  junior  employee  in 
a  large  store,  for,  as  the  analysis  of  his  job  shows,  he  does,  in  the 
course  of  one  day  or  another,  practically  everything  there  is  to  be  done 
in  the  retail  grocery  business.  Should  he  later  decide  to  go  into  the 
grocery  business  for  himself  (and  this  has  been  done  with  only  $500 
capital),  the  experience  he  has  had,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
special  study  of  various  phases  of  the  business,  will  greatly  increase 
his  chance  of  success  in  this  field. 

The  junior  grocery  clerk  in  a  large  departmental  organization  has 
not  the  opportunity  for  the  broader  general  training  which  the  boy 
in  the  small  store  receives.  Nevertheless,  his  position,  too,  has  its 
advantages.  As  can  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  **  Promotional  Possi- 
bilities" under  each  job  analyzed,  the  boy  in  the  large  organization 
has  an  opportunity  to  work  up  to  higher  positions  in  the  department 
and  even  to  become  head  of  the  department.  He  also  has  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  simply  being  a  part  of  a  large  organization  and  the 
consequent  acquaintance  with  large  scale  organization,  management, 
system,  and  routine.  The  management  of  branch  or  chain  stores  may 
also  be  open  to  him. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  very  large  field  of  wholesale  salesman- 
ship is  open  to  junior  employees  in  the  retail  grocery  field.  The 
wholesale  house  is  ever  anxious  to  recruit  promising  material  from 
the  retail  field  for  its  selling  organization.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
successful  salesmen  in  the  wholesale  field  have  had  their  early  train- 
ing in  the  retail  grocery. 

The  part-time  school  has  an  opportunity  to  give  part-time  pupils 
whose  interest  lies  in  the  grocery  field  material  for  study  which  will 
help  them  to  advance  in  that  field.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will 
be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  toward  the 
large  number  of  part-time  pupils  who  are  employed  in  the  retail 
grocery  field. 
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Organization  of  the  Study 

The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  is  an  analysis  of  five  jobs  in  which 
juniors  are  employed  in  the  retail  grocery  field.  The  analysis  of  each 
job  is  divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows :  I.  General  Facts  Concern- 
ing the  Job;  II.  Duties;  III.  Required  Knowledge;  IV.  Promotional 
Possibilities. 

Section  I  includes  a  statement  as  to  the  place  of  employment,  time 
required  to  learn  the  job,  and  entrance  requirements. 

Section  II  is  a  list  of  all  the  regular  and  occasional  duties  per- 
formed on  the  job. 

Section  III  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  knowledge  required 
to  perform  the  various  tasks  listed  under  Section  II.  It  is  intended 
to  include  in  this  section  only  those  units  of  knowledge  without  which 
the  worker  could  not  perform  the  various  tasks  listed,  hence  they  may 
be  called  direct  value  units,  as  they  are  of  direct  value  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  tasks  listed. 

Section  IV  lists  the  more  probable  promotional  possibilities  from 
the  job  in  question. 

Part  II  of  the  bulletin  contains  a  statement  of  the  background 
knowledge  which  will  be  helpful,  not  only  to  the  worker  on  each  job, 
but  to  all  who  are  occupied  in  the  retail  grocery  field.  Under  the 
background  topics  is  included  such  information  as  will  broaden  the 
worker's  understanding  of  the  retail  grocery  business  and  show  him 
his  relation  to  the  service  he  performs,  both  as  an  employee  in  an 
organization  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  social  good. 

Under  Part  II  will  also  be  found  five  sample  lesson  plans,  as  well 
as  additional  suggested  lessons,  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  using 
the  bulletin.  There  is  also  a  list  of  terms  commonly  used  in  the  retail 
grocery  field,  a  list  of  producers,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
nationally  advertised  groceries,  and  another  of  grocery  trade  journals 
and  books. 

How  TO  Use  this  Bulletin 

There  is  no  justification  for  publishing  this  bulletin  and  similar 
bulletins  unless  they  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls 
employed  in  the  positions  analyzed.  In  almost  every  part-time 
organization  there  will  be  found  one  or  more  *' grocery  boys'*  or  other 
junior  employees  of  grocery  stores.  In  the  hope  that  this  bulletin  may 
be  of  benefit  to  these  junior  employees,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made  for  its  use  in  the  hands  of  coordinators  and  teachers. 
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1.  Coordinators  will  find  in  this  bulletin  an  analysio  of  practically 
every  task  performed  by  a  junior  employee  in  a  large  or  small  grocery 
store.  If  there  are  any  junior  employees  of  grocery  stores  enrolled 
in  their  part-time  classes,  coordinators  should  study  all  the  material 
found  in  this  bulletin.  This  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  employers 
of  these  youths  on  familiar  ground  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  coordinators. 

2.  Teachers  of  part-time  youths  employed  in  grocery  stores  may 
use  this  bulletin  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  They  may  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  young  grocery  employees 
and  ask  them  to  compare  their  own  job  with  a  similar  one  analyzed  in 
the  bulletin.  This  will  lead  the  pupil  to  study  his  own  job  or  a  job 
to  which  he  might  be  promoted.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
subsequent  discussion  of  good  and  bad  ways  of  doing  that  job. 

(6)  They  may  place  it  in  the  hands  of  individual  junior  grocery 
clerks  with  suggestions  that  they  select  for  study  those  portions  of  the 
background  material  which  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  The 
teacher  can  then  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  studying  those  subjects. 

(c)  They  may  ask  the  opinion  of  the  employer  as  to  what  portions 
of  the  background  material  could  be  studied  by  his  junior  employees 
with  benefit  to  the  store.  They  can  then  advise  and  assist  the  junior 
in  the  study  of  the  topics  selected. 

(d)  They  may  use  the  direct  value  units  of  required  knowledge  for 
each  job,  and  the  whole  body  of  background  material  found  in  Part  II 
of  the  bulletin,  as  a  guide  in  mapping  out  a  comprehensive  course  of 
study  and  reading  for  junior  grocery  clerks.  For  example,  on  page  44 
under  ** Kinds  of  grocery  stores,'*  will  be  found  '*The  neighborhood 
grocery.'*  The  teacher  can  look  up  book  or  magazine  references  on 
the  neighborhood  grocery  and  place  the  material  found  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pupil.  Each  topic  and  sub-topic  in  the  whole  body  of  back- 
ground material  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  a  course  of  study 
and  reading  thus  mapped  out  to  cover  a  one-year  or  two-year  period. 

The  work  thus  outlined  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  general 
background  material  found  in  the  bulletin,  some  investigation  and 
research  of  an  elementary  nature  by  the  junior  grocery  employees. 
These  investigations  should  cover  at  least  the  following  topics : 
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1.  Store  management. 

(a)  Methods  of  bookkeeping. 

(6)  Use  of  the  floor  and  wall  space. 

(c)  Cash  and  credit  policies. 

(d)  Service  policies. 

(c)   Unusual  services  as  trade  getters. 

(/)    Stores  which  run  ''leaders";  when  they  are  run;  what  they 
are. 

2.  Salesmanship. 

(a)    Ways  of  greeting  customers. 
(6)   Ways  of  closing  a  sale. 

(c)  When  the  sale  should  be  considered  closed. 

(d)  Different  classes  of  customers  entering  the  store  and  how 

they  are  handled. 

3.  Merchandise. 

(a)    Stock  which  turns  over  slowly. 

(6)   Stock  which  turns  over  rapidly. 

(c)   Methods  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  uses  of  staple 
and  nationally  advertised  products. 

(Publications  on  various  products  can  be  secured  through 
the  National  Orocer,  from  local  retail  dealers'  associations, 
and  from  practically  all  manufacturers  of  nationally  adver- 
tised products.) 

4.  Local  retail  grocery  business. 

(a)   The  kinds  of  stores  represented ;  the  number  of  each. 
(6)   Favorable  and  unfavorable  locations. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  the  grocery  business  handled  by  each 

class  of  grocery  store. 

(d)  Causes  for  failure  in  the  grocery  busniess,  including: 

(1)  overstocking, 

(2)  price  cutting, 

(3)  too  much  credit, 

(4)  hard  times, 

(5)  lack  of  training  for  the  business, 

(6)  too  much  competition. 
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(e)  If  the  teacher  in  the  larger  cities  can  form  a  group  of  junior 
grocery  clerks,  she  can  follow  with  the  class  the  plan  outlined  above 
for  individual  pupils.  In  addition,  she  can,  each  week,  select  from  the 
bulletin  certain  topics  for  class  discussion.  In  order  that  she  may  lead 
the  discussion  to  the  greatest  profit  of  the  pupils,  the  lessons  should  be 
carefully  planned.  The  ** Suggestive  Lesson  Plans,"  page  52,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  planning  for  the  hour's  discussion 
by  the  class  of  the  topic  selected. 

(/)  Finally,  any  teacher  who  has  one  or  more  junior  grocery  clerks 
enrolled  in  her  classes  should  read  the  whole  bulletin  carefully,  so  as  to 
be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  the  environment  in  which 
it  is  performed. 
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PAET  I 

ANALYSES  OP  JOBS 

THE  QBOOEBT  BOT 

I.  QENER.VL  Pacts  Concerning  the  Job 

The  most  frequently  found  young  grocery  employee  is  the  ''grocery 
boy.'*  He  is  unknown  in  the  large  city  store  where  the  work  is 
organized  in  departments  and  where  each  employee  has  a  certain  task 
to  perform.  He  will,  however,  be  found  in  hundreds  of  neighborhood 
grocery  stores  and  sometimes  even  in  a  larger  store  where  a  **man  of 
all  work"  is  needed.  His  duties,  as  the  following  analysis  will  show, 
include,  in  turn,  delivery  man,  janitor,  stock  clerk,  order  clerk,  and 
salesman.  In  fact,  he  does  at  one  time  or  another,  practically  every- 
thing that  all  the  employees  in  the  larger  grocery  stores  are  called 
upon  to  do. 

Place  of  employment :  neighborhood  grocery,  or  small  grocery  store. 
Length  of  learning  period :  about  one  month. 

Entrance  requirements: 

Age :  fourteen  years  or  older. 

Sex:  male. 

Personal  qualifications:  quickness,  neatness,  accuracy,  steadiness. 

Physical  qualifications :  good  eyesight  and  hearing ;  normal  strength ; 

no  deformities  of  arms  or  legs. 
Educational  qualifications :  preferably  at  least  eighth  grade. 

II.  Duties 

As  janitor 
Air  the  store  each  morning. 

Sweep  the  floor  and  dispose  of  the  debris  according  to  instructions. 
Clean  the  bread  and  pastry  cases. 
Dust  off  the  show  cases  and  exhibits  of  goods. 
Clean  the  scales  and  the  counters. 
If  there  are  any  outside  displays,  take  them  out  in  the  morning  and 

bring  them  in  in  the  evennig. 
Care  for  flowers,  ferns,  and  decorations. 
Cover  displays  and  exhibits  at  closing  time* 
Occasionally  wash  windows  and  show  cases,  and  scrub  the  floor. 
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As  stock  clerk 

Refill  jars  of  pickles,  peanut  butter,  etc.,  from  the  stock. 

Fill  egg  cartons  from  the  cases,  tie  the  cartons  and  place  them  on  the 

proper  shelf. 
Examine  the  bins  of  bulk  goods  and  refill  those  which  are  empty. 
Put  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  kept  on  ice  at  nights  in  the  ice  box 

in  the  evening  and  bring  them  out  in  the  morning. 
Use  the  hand  truck  to  bring  in  incoming  cases,  boxes,  crates,  and  sacks 

of  goods. 
Unpack  the  goods  in  boxes,  cratos,  and  cartons. 
After  checking  (see  duties  as  checker) ,  stack  the  incoming  goods  in  the 

proper  place  in  the  store. 
Carry  out  empty  cartons,  boxes,  crates,  cases,  etc. 
Trim  newly  purchased  vegetables  and  arrange  them  in  the  proper  bins 

or  stands  for  sale. 
Proceed  with  pad  and  pencil  to  the  shelves  in  the  sales  room  and  make 

a  list  of  stock  needed  to  refill  the  shelves,  noting  the  kind,  brand. 

and  quantity. 
Get  the  articles  needed  from  the  stock  room. 
Bring  the  record  of  reserve  stock  up  to  date  by  subtracting  the  articles 

removed. 
Dust  the  stock  secured  before  leaving  the  stock  room  and  adjust  any 

loose  labels. 
Bring  in  the  stock  secured  and  place  in  the  proper  section  of  the  shelves 

in  the  prescribed  manner,  with  brand  names  facing  outward. 
Weigh  out  and  package  standard  quantities  or  values  of  bulk  goods 

(sugar,  beans,  prunes,  rice,  etc.)  and  place  the  packages  in  the 

proper  section  upon  the  shelves. 

As  order  clerk 

Answer  the  telephone  and  take  orders  of  customers. 

Answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  time  of  delivery,  prices,  etc. 

Pill  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  ordered. 

If  the  order  is  a  C.O.D.,  mark  it  accordingly  and  indicate  the  total  to 

be  collected. 
If  the  order  is  a  charge,  look  up  the  customer's  balance,  enter  the 

balance  in  the  proper  place  upon  the  tag,  and  include  the  old 

balance  and  the  order  in  a  new  total.    (Not  done  in  all  stores.) 
Tear  the  duplicate  of  the  order  out  of  the  order  pad  and  place  it  upon 

the  proper  spindle. 
Route  the  tags  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  delivered. 
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Proceed,  with  the  tags,  to  the  shelves  and  select  the  articles  needed  to 

fill  each  order. 
If  any  articles  should  be  wrapped  or  tied,  do  this  when  putting  up  the 

order. 
If  delivery  boxes  or  baskets  are  used,  pack  the  articles  into  them  in 

such  a  way  that  they  will  be  accessible  in  the  order  of  delivery. 

As  delivery  clerk 

Deliver  orders  to  customerB  (delivery  may  be  made  on  foot,  on  a  bicycle, 

in  an  auto  truck,  or  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle). 
Purchase  at  another  store  articles  that  are  not  in  stock,  but  for  which 

there  is  an  order. 
Collect  for  C.O.D.  orders  or  for  any  other  bills  which  the  customers 

desire  to  pay. 
Make  a  record  of  money  paid  out  or  collected. 
Turn  in  the  record  of  cash  handled  and  all  cash  collected. 
See  that  cans,  bottles,  cartons,  and  other  containers  belonging  to  the 

store  are  returned  to  the  store  or  that  the  proper  record  is  made  of 

their  whereabouts. 

As  checker 

Oct  from  the  manager,  or  from  his  desk,  the  invoices  of  incoming  goods. 
Compare  the  invoices  with  the  goods  received,  noting  brand,  quantity, 

quality,  size,  and  condition. 
Check  on  the  invoice  those  items  which  are  found  to  correspond  with 

the  goods. 
Note  on  the  invoice,  opposite  the  item,  any  shortage,  surplus,  damaged 

goods,  poor  condition,  or  errors  in  brand  or  quality. 
Report  any  errors,  shortage,  surplus,  damaged  or  poor  condition  to  the 

manager. 
Return  the  invoice  to  the  manager  or  to  his  desk. 

As  salesman 

Learn  the  names  of  customers  of  the  store. 

Always  greet  customers  promptly  and  pleasantly,  calling  them  by  name 

whenever  possible. 
Maintain  a  tactful  and  courteous  attitude  toward  all  customers. 
Be  ready  to  make  suggestions  to  the  forgetful  customer,  the  customer 

seeking  advice,  or  the  customer  who  reacts  favorably  to  suggestions. 
In  case  of  a  credit  sale  or  a  cash  sale  of  goods  to  be  delivered,  make 

out  the  sales  tag  as  the  customer  gives  the  order,  and  give  the 

customer  the  duplicate. 
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Secure  the  articles  ordered  by  the  customer  from  the  shelves  and  wrap 

the  purchases  neatly,  or  put  small  articles  together  in  a  paper  sack. 
In  case  of  a  cash  sale,  ring  up  the  amount  in  the  cash  register  and 

make  the  change. 
In  case  of  a  credit  sale,  look  up  the  customer's  balance,  enter  it  npcKi 

the  sales  tag  and  include  the  balance  and  the  order  in  a  new  total. 
Give  the  customer  the  duplicate  properly  filled  out  before  he  leaves  the 

store. 
Open  the  door  for  customers  who  have  their  arms  full  of  packages. 
If  the  customer  has  a  car,  assist  in  carrying  the  packages  to  the  car. 

Miscellaneous  duties 

Assist  the  manager  or  clerks  in  decorating  the  windows. 
Assist  in  arranging  table  and  counter  displays. 
Write  price  tags  or  window  placards. 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 


III.  Required  Knowledge — ^Direct  Value  Units 

In  regard  to  duties  as  janitor 

The  necessity  for  opening  doors  and  windows  before  sweeping. 
Proper  methods  and  appliances  for  sweeping  and  dusting. 
Best  methods  of  washing  windows  and  scrubbing  floors. 
Gare  in  protecting  food  from  dust. 

In  regard  to  duties  .as  stock  clerk 

The  location  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  in  the  stock  room. 
The  section  of  the  shelves  andciuses  m  the  sales  room  reserved  for  each 

kind  of  merchandise. 
How  to  handle  various  kinds  of  bulk,  case,  and  crated  goods,  such  as 

pickles,  potatoes,  sugar,  eggs,  canned  goods. 
How  to  trim  and  arrange  various  kinds  of  vegetables  for  sale. 
How  to  stack  and  arrange  various  kinds  of  goods  upon  the  shelves. 
How  to  keep  a  stock  record  up  to  date. 
How  to  use  a  hand  truck.  ' 

How  to  open  crates,  boxes,  cartons,  sacks,  or  barrels  of  various  kinds 

of  goods. 
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In  regard  to  duties  as  order  clerk 

The  proper  way  to  take  orders  over  the  telephone. 

The  prices  of  all  articles  sold  by  the  store. 

How  to  make  out  a  sales  tag,  either  charge  or  C.O.D. 

The  method  of  keeping  customers'  accounts  in  the  store. 

How  to  find  quickly  any  customer's  account. 

The  customers  who  have  charge  accounts  at  the  store. 

The  location  of  any  point  in  the  city,  and  how  to  route  order  tags 

quickly. 
How  to  put  up  an  order  quickly,  neatly,  and  carefully. 

In  regard  to  duties  as  delivery  clerk 

Ability  to  ride  a  bicycle — sometimes  ability  to  operate  an  automobile 

or  to  drive  a  one-horse  vehicle. 
How  to  keep  a  record  of  cash  receipts  and  diisbursements. 
The  method  used  by  the  store  in  accounting  for  bottles,  cartons,  and 

other  containers  delivered  but  not  sold  to  customers. 
The  location  of  any  point  in  the  city  and  the  shortest  route  to  that 

point. 

In  regard  to  duties  as  checker . 

How  to  recognize  an  invoice  of  goods. 

A  methodical  way  of  checking  goods  received  against  the  invoice  which 

covers  them. 
Where  the  manager  keeps  the  checked  and  unchecked  invoices  of  goods. 

In  regard  to  duties  as  salesman 

The  proper  way  to  meet  and  greet  customers. 
How  to  be  tactful  and  courteous  toward  customers. 

I 

How  to  acquire  skill  in  remembering  names.  » 

How  to  make  tactful  suggestions  to  customers  in  regard  to  purchases. 

The  uses  of  various  kinds  of  groceries  sold  by  the  store. 

How  to  make  out  a  charge,  cash,  or  C.O.D.  sales  tag. 

How  to  add  a  .column  of  figures  on  a  sales  tag  quickly  and  accurately. 

The  location  of  each  class  of  merchandise  on  the  shelves. 

How  to  remove  various  kinds  of  articles  from  high  shelves. 

How  to  wrap  and  tie  a  package  of  goods  neatly,  quickly,  and  securely. 

The  proper  attitude  toward  the  customer  after  the  sale  has  been  com- 
pleted, or  if  the  customer  makes  no  purchase. 

For  additional  direct  value  units  see  the  Background  Topics,  pages  44 
to  51,  under  the  headings  of  ** kinds  of  customers,"  ** classes  and 
brands  of  goods,"  "quality  judgments,"  ** methods  of  production 
and  packing,"  '*use  of  food  products,"  ''substitutions,"  sugges- 
tions to  customers,"  and  ** service." 
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In  regard  to  miscdlane^nu  duties 

How  to  make  neat  and  attractive  letters  with  pen  or  brush. 
How  to  arrange  tastefully  a  window,  table,  or  showcase  display — one 
which  will  not  only  look  well,  but  which  will  sell  goods. 

(Space  left  for  addUions.) 


IV.  PBOMonoNAii  Possibilities 

Since  the  "grocery  boy"  is  usually  found  in  the  neighborhood 
grocery  or  small  grocery  store,  opportunities  for  promotion  within  the 
establishment  are  very  few.  The  chief  value  of  the  job  lies  in  the 
many  varied  duties  which  the  ** grocery  boy"  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
This  gives  him,  in  a  short  time,  a  training  in  the  grocery  business 
which  it  would  take  much  longer  to  acquire  in  a  larger  and  more  care- 
fully organized  establishment.  Promotion,  therefore,  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  larger  grocery  store,  or  into  the  wholesale  field. 
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STOCK  OUSBK 

I.  General  Facts  Concerning  the  Job 

Place  of  employment :  the  order  department. 
Length  of  learning  period :  about  three  weeks. 

Entrance  requirements: 

Age :  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  or  older. 

Sex:  male. 

Special  skill  or  training :  none. 

Personal  qualifications:  alertness,  quickness,  care  in  detail  work, 
neatness. 

Physical  qualifications :  good  eyesight  and  hearing ;  no  deformities 
of  arms  or  legs;  average  strength. 

Educational  qualifications :  preferably  not  less  than  eighth  grade. 


II.  Duties 

In  checking  depleted  stocks 

Proceed  with  pad  and  pencil  to  the  various  shelves  of  the  order  room 
and  note  the  stocks  which  are  depleted. 

Estimate  the  quantity  of  each  commodity  needed  and  make  notations 
as  to  quantity,  commodity,  brand,  and  size. 

Move  the  old  stock  of  each  commodity  So  that  it  may  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  new. 

Get  a  duster  and  dust  the  shelves  if  necessary. 

In  selecting  new  stock 

Proceed  to  the  stock  room  by  stairs  or  elevator. 

Go  to  the  section  containing  the  commodities  desired. 

Select  the  commodities,  brands,  and  sizes  needed,  according  to  the  data 
on  the  pad. 

Place  the  boxes,  cartons,  or  sacks  of  goods,  on  a  truck  and  take  them 
in  the  elevator  to  the  order  room. 
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In  unpacking  stock 

Take  any  goods  needed  by  the  weigher,  such  as  sugar,  beans,  or  prunes, 

to  the  weighing  section  of  the  order  department. 
Open  boxes  or  cartons  of  other  goods  and  carry  the  goods  to  the  proper 

section  of  the  order  room. 
Dispose  of  empty  boxes,  cartons,  crates,  etc.,  according  to  the  method 

followed  by  the  store. 

In  restocking  the  shelves 

Dust  the  new  stock  if  necessary. 

If  the  labels  on  any  goods  are  loose,  adjust  them  with  mucilage  or 

gummed  paper  before  placing  the  goods  upon  the  shelves. 
Arrange  the  new  stock  upon  the  shelves  in  the  proper  place,  with  labels 

facing  outward. 
Place  the  old  stock  in  front  of  the  new. 
When  notified  by  the  head  order  clerk  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  any 

article,  change  the  price  tag  on  the  shelf  where  the  article  is  located. 

In  acting  as  order  clerk 

In  rush  periods,  or  when  not  engaged  in  restocking  the  order  room, 

assist  the  order  clerks. 
(See  pages  37  to  40  for  duties  of  the  order  clerk.) 

(Space  left  for  additions,) 


III.  Required  Knowledge — Direct  Value  Units 
The  store. 

The  departmental  organization  of  the  store. 

The  name  of  each  department  head. 

The  commodities  handled  by  each  department. 

The  methods  of  communication  between  the  departments. 

Store  rules  and  regulations. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  hours  of  coming 
on  and  going  off  duty,  and  regarding  the  lunch  period. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  conduct  of 
employees  in  the  order  department  and  delivery  department. 
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The  order  department. 

The  number  of  delivery  routes. 

The  number  of  deliveries,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  each  route. 

The  time  of  each  delivery. 

Location  of  the  checking  table  or  compartments  for  each  delivery 

route. 
Location  of  the  different  varieties  of  goods  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

order  department. 
The  personnel  of  the  order  department. 

The  stock  room. 

The  organization  of  the  stock  room. 

The  location  of  the  sections  where  each  commodity  is  stored. 
The  location  of  various  brands  and  varieties  of  commodities  upon 
the  shelves  of  each  section. 

The  recognition  of  merchandise, 

Becognition  of  brands,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  standard  package 
goods,  such  as  Lipton^s  Teas,  Heinz'  Olives,  etc. 

Recognition  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  staple  goods  in  bags,  such 
as  10  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  prunes,  etc. 

Knowledge  of  inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra  special  brands 
of  goods. 

How  to  detect  fermented  goods  in  bottles  or  cans. 

How  to  detect  decayed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  handling  of  merchandise. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  41.) 

Blanks  and  forms. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  41.) 

Filling  the  order. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  41.) 

Customers*  preferences. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  41.) 

Restocking. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  42.) 

Weighing. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  42.) 

Packaging 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  42.) 
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Checking. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  42.) 

Samtaiion. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  42.) 

Order  room  appliances. 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  43.) 

English 

(See  Required  Knowledge  for  order  clerk,  page  43.) 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 


IV.  Promotional  Possibiuties 

The  stock  clerk  is  in  reality  one  of  the  order  clerks  who  has  been 
ajssigned  the  duty  of  keeping  the  stock  replenished  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  order  room.  The  promotional  possibilities  are,  therefore,  identical 
with  those  of  the  order  clerk. 
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I.  General  Pacts  Concerning  the  Job 
Place  of  employment :  order  department. 
Length  of  learning  period:  a  few  days. 

Entrance  requirements : 

Age :  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  or  older. 

Sex:  male. 

Personal  qualifications :  neatness,  accuracy,  quickness,  steadiness. 

Physical  qualifications :  good  eyesight  and  hearing ;  normal  strength : 

no  deformities  of  arms  or  legs. 
Educational  qualifications:  preferably  at  least  eighth  grade. 


II.  Duties 

As  to  samtation 

Keep  the  floor,  tables,  scales,  and  other  articles  in  the  weighing  room 
clean  and  neat. 

Sweep  when  necessary  and  dispose  of  the  refuse  in  the  proper  way. 

Keep  the  bags  and  wrapping  materials,  and  the  compartments  in  which 
thev  are  stored,  clean  and  neat. 

See  that  no  foreign  matter  gets  into  any  package. 

As  to  commodities 

Learn  the  commodities  most  in  demand  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
number  of  packages  of  each  to  weigh  out. 

Learn  for  each  commodity,  the  size  of  packages,  either  in  terms  of 
weight  or  of  price,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand. 

Learn  the  different  varieties  of  each  commodity  to  be  weighed  (e.g., 
cube  sugar,  granulated  sugar,  powdered  sugar,  brown  sugar,  etc.) 

Inform  the  head  order  clerk  when  the  stock  of  any  commodity  needs 
replenishing,  or  procure  additional  amounts  of  the  commodity  from 
the  warehouseman. 

Stack  or  pile  each  commodity  in  its  proper  place. 

Use  all  of  one  package  or  sack  before  opening  another. 
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As  to  materials  and  appliances 

Keep  the  supply  of  paper  bags  separated  into  compartments  according 
to  sizes. 

Keep  the  twine  and  the  gummed  paper  machine  in  the  proper  place. 

Return  all  rubber  stamps  to  their  proper  hook  or  compartment  im- 
mediately after  using  them. 

Notify  the  head  order  clerk  when  the  stock  of  any  materials  needs 
replenishing. 

Qet  from  the  reserve  stock  a  suflScient  number  of  bags  of  various  sizes 
as  needed. 

When  opening  boxes,  crates,  cartons,  or  sacks,  do  not  damage,  soil,  or 
spill  the  contents. 

After  opening  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  dispose  of  the  refuse  according  to  the 
method  employed  in  the  store. 

As  to  weighing 

Determine  the  commodity  to  be  weighed,  the  amount  or  quantity,  and 

the  size  of  the  bag  required  (e.g.,  sugar;  $1.00  packages;  size  of 

bag). 
Refer  to  the  weight  book  before  weighing  out  any  commodities. 
Note  change  in  weights  of  commodities  due  to  price  fluctuations. 
Keep  the  weight  book  in  its  proper  place. 
Determine  whether  to  use  floor  scales,  counter  scales,  or  automatic 

weigher  (** hopper"),  depending  upon  the  commodity  and  the  size 

of  package. 
Place  the  sack  or  other  container  of  the  commodity  in  a  convenient 

location  and  open  it. 
Adjust  the  weights  of  the  scale  according  to  the  amount  to  be  weighed 

out. 
Place  the  bag  upon  the  scales  and  use  the  scoop  to  transfer  the  com- 
modity from  the  original  container  to  the  bag  on  the  scales. 
Use  care  in  weighing  out  the  exact  quantity  required,  so  as  to  do  justice 

both  to  the  store  and  the  prospective  customer. 
If  the  hopper  is  to  be  used  in  weighing  sugar,  load  it  with  the  proper 

amount. 
Adjust  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  so  that  the  proper  weight  of  the 

commodity  will  be  released. 
Place  the  bag  upon  the  platform  under  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  and 

operate  the  hopper. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  has  closed,  remove  the  bag  and  check 

the  weight  quickly  on  the  counter  scales. 
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As  to  sealing 

Fold  the  top  of  the  bag  neatly  and  securely. 

Hold  the  fold  down  with  one  hand,  or  against  the  body,  while  securing 

the  gummed  paper  with  the  other  hand. 
Seal  the  package  once  lengthwise  and  at  least  twice  crosswise  of  the 

fold. 

As  to  stamping 

Stamp  or  write  upon  the  package  the  name  of  the  commodity,  the  net 

weight,  and  the  price. 
If  stamps  are  used,  return  them  at  once  to  the  hook  or  compartment 

from  which  they  were  taken. 

As  to  stacking 

As  the  packages  are  sealed,  stack  them  upon  the  table,  placing  them  so 
that  they  wall  all  face  the  same  way. 

As  the  stock  in  the  order  room  is  depleted,  carry  the  packages  to  the 
proper  shelf  and  stack  them  upon  it  with  the  marking  facing  out- 
ward. 

As  to  grinding  coffee 

Grind  coflfee  required  for  the  order  department  or  counter  sales  depart- 
ment. 
Package  and  seal  the  coffee  in  paper  bags  of  the  proper  size. 
Stamp  the  packages  to  indicate  the  contents,  weight,  and  price. 
Place  the  packages  on  the  proper  shelves. 

As  to  filling  orders 

Assist  order  clerks  in  filling  orders  during  rush  periods. 
(See  duties  of  the  order  clerk.) 

As  to  niles  and  regulations 

Follow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  in  regard  to  the  time  of 

coming  on  and  going  off  duty,  lunch  time,  etc. 
Follow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  governing  the  conduct  of 

employees  while  on  duty. 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 
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III.  Required  Knowledge — ^Direct  Value  Units 
The  store. 

The  departmental  organization  of  the  store. 

The  names  of  those  in  charge  of  each  department. 

The  commodities  handled  by  each  department. 

The  methods  of  communication  between  the  departments. 

Store  rules  ayid  regulations. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  hours  of  coming 

on  and  going  off  duty,  and  regarding  the  lunch  period. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  conduct  of 

employees  in  the  order  department  and  delivery  department. 

The  order  department. 

The  number  of  delivery  routes. 

The  number  of  deliveries,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  each  route. 

The  time  of  each  delivery. 

Location  of  the  checking  table  or  compartments  for  each  deliver^' 

route. 
Location  of  the  different  varieties  of  goods  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

order  department. 
The  personnel  of  the  order  department. 

The  recognition  of  merchandise. 

Recognition  of  brands,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  standard  package  goods 

such  as  Lipton^s  Teas,  Heinz'  Olives,  etc. 
Recognition  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  staple  goods  in  bags,  such  as 

10  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  prunes,  etc. 
Knowledge  of  inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra  special  brands 

of  goods. 
TIow  to  detect  fermented  goods  in  bottles  or  cans. 
IIow  to  detect  decayed  fruits  and  vegetables.     *• 

The  handling  of  merchandise. 

ITow  to  handle  merchandise  in  cans,  bottles,  cartons,  boxes,  sacks, 

baffs.  and  crates. 
ITow  to  handle  easily-damaged  merchandise  such  as  eggs  in  cartons. 

fresh  tomatoes  in  bags,  etc. 
IIow  to  remove  articles  from  hijrh  shelves. 

IIow  to  assemble  the  articles  of  each  order  on  the  checking  table. 
What  articles  on  an  order  should  be  tied  together  or  wrapped. 
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Blanks  and  forms. 

a.  The  order  tag 

Customary  abbreviations  of  brands,  articles,  quantities,  and  quali- 
ties. 

Meaning  of  the  customary  check  marks  and  notations  on  the  order 
tag. 

Methods  of  deciphering  illegible  script. 

6.  The  requisition  tag 

The  method  of  requisitioning  articles  not  carried  in  the  order 

department. 
How  to  make  out  a  requisition  tag. 
The  particular  requisition  tag  to  be  used  when  requisitioning  articles 

from  each  department. 
The  method  of  indicating  requisitioned  articles  on  the  order  tag. 

c.  The  correction  tag 

"When  a  correction  tag  should  be  made. 
How  to  make  a  correction  tag. 

Filling  the  order. 

The  routine  to  be  followed  in  handling  the  order  tag. 

The  importance  of  filling  orders  for  cereals  from  stock  longest  on 

hand. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  the  price  of  an  article  has  been 

omitted  from  the  order  tag  or  incorrectly  entered  upon  it. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  an  article  ordered  is  not  in  stock, 

when  the  brand  of  quality  is  not  specified,  or  when  an  unusual 

item  appears  on  an  order. 

Customers'  preferences. 

Brands,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  goods  usually  ordered  by  various 

customers. 
Qualities  and  brands  usually  ordered  by  customers  in  various  parts 

of  the  city. 

Weighing. 

How  to  use  various  kinds  of  scales  and  automatic  weicrhing  machines. 
Articles  which  should  be  weighed  on  floor  scales  rather  than  on 

counter  scales. 
The  number  of  pounds  or  the  common  values  of  staple  bulk  articles 

to  be  weighed  into  smaller  packages. 
Quantities  of  staple  bulk  goods  most  frequently  in  demand. 
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Packctging. 

When  to  use  paper  bags  and  when  to  use  wrapping  paper. 

When  to  use  sacks,  boxes,  or  cartons. 

How  to  wrap  and  tie  articles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so  as  to 

make  a  neat  and  durable  package. 
Economical  use  of  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  etc. 

Sanitation. 

Proper  care  of  the  shelves  and  floor  of  the  order  room. 

Proper  care  of  opened  packages  of  bulk  goods. 

The  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  food  products. 

Order  room  appliances. 

How  to  use  the  various  order  room  appliances,  such  as  counter 
scales,  floor  scales,  scissors,  hammer,  package  sealer,  etc. 

English. 

Simple,  correct  oral  English,  with  special  reference  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  grocery  business.    (See  list  of  terms  on  page  57.) 

The  meaning,  use,   pronunciation,  spelling,   and  abbreviation  of 
terms  used  in  the  grocery  business. 

Correct  forms  of  addressing  officials  and  fellow  workers. 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 


IV.  PROMOTioNAii  Possibilities 

The  weigher,  like  the  stock  clerk,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  order  clerks 
who  has  been  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  stock  room.  His  pro- 
motional possibilities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  order  clerk. 
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BEQUIBITION  OLEBK 

I.  General  Facts  Concerning  the  Job 

Place  of  employment :  order  department. 

Length  of  learning  period :  two  weeks  to  one  month. 

Entrance  requirements: 
Age :  sixteen  to  eighteen. 
Sex:  usually  female. 
Previous  skill  or  training:  none. 

Personal  qualifications :  good  memory,  reliability,  accuracy,  coolness. 
Physical  qualifications:  good  eyesight  and  hearing. 
Educational  qualifications :  preferably  at  least  eighth  grade. 

II.  Duties 

In  regard  to  the  customer's  order 

Bead  each  order  as  it  comes  from  the  cashier's  office  to  discover  the 
address  and  the  articles  which  must  be  requisitioned  from  other 
departments,  and  to  determine  the  delivery  route. 

Select  the  requisition  tag  used  for  the  particular  department  from 
which  the  goods  must  be  requisitioned. 

Write  the  requisition,  showing  the  delivery  route  number,  the  closing 
time  for  the  next  delivery  for  that  route,  the  articles  requisitioned, 
and  their  prices. 

Mark  the  order  to  indicate  the  articles  requisitioned. 

Send  the  requisition  to  the  proper  department. 

Place  both  the  original  and  duplicate  of  the  order  in  the  compartment 
reserved  for  the  particular  delivery  route. 

In  regard  to  ''pick-up"  tags 

Route  the  ** pick-up"  tags  as  they  come  to  the  requisition  desk. 

Pile  the  original  of  tag  in  the  compartment  bearing  the  proper  delivery 
route  number. 

Hand  the  duplicate  pick-up  tag  for  each  route  to  the  proper  driver. 

When  the  drivers  bring  in  credit  tags,  match  these  with  the  originals 
of  the  pick-up  tags. 
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Send  the  pick-up  tags  and  attached  credit  tags  to  the  cashier's  office  at 
the  proper  time. 

Examine  the  filed  pick-up  tags  each  day  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
drivers  to  old  pick-up  tags  for  which  they  have  failed  to  bring  in 
credit  tags. 

In  case  of  protracted  delay  in  bringing  in  a  credit  tag,  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  head  order  clerk  to  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  customers'  credit  journal 

When  credit  tags  are  brought  in  by  drivers,  enter  the  data  in  the 
customers'  credit  journal,  under  the  proper  date  and  the  name  of 
the  customer,  for  reference  in  case  of  future  questions. 

In  regard  to  orders  brought  in  by  drivers 

Write  the  order  tags  for  orders  brought  in  by  drivers  and  send  them 
to  the  cashier's  oflBce  for  pricing  and  timing. 

Handle  these  orders  in  the  same  way  as  others  when  returned  from 
the  cashier's  office. 

In  regard  to  advance  orders 

Sort  the  advance  orders  into  groups  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  they  are  to  be  delivered. 

Write  the  necessary  requisition  tags. 

Check  the  requisitioned  articles  on  each  order. 

Pile  the  orders  in  compartments  according  to  the  day  on  which  they 
are  to  be  delivered. 

Send  out  the  requisitions  for  orders  to  be  delivered  the  following  day. 

Pile  the  remaining  requisitions  under  the  proper  day. 

In  regard  to  C.O.D,  orders 

Collect  the  originals  of  the  C.O.D.  orders  for  each  route  from  the 

various  cheeking  tables. 
When  the  C.O.D.  list  for  the  day  is  sent  from  the  cashier's  office,  check 

the  list  against  the  orders. 
Take  the  list  and  the  C.O.D.  orders  to  the  cashier's  desk  and  confer 

with  the  clerk  in  regard  to  items  that  do  not  check. 

In  regard  to  the  route  sheets 

When  unable  to  route  an  order  from  memory  or  by  reference  to  the 
map,  refer  to  the  route  sheets  for  guidance. 
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In  regard  to  the  price  book 

Enter  corrections  in  the  price  book  as  quotations  are  sent  from  the 

o£Sce. 
Pile  the  circular  containing  these  quotations  in  the  front  of  the  price 

book. 

(Space  left  for  addiiiona.) 


III.  Required  Knowledge — ^Direct  Value  Units 
The  store. 

The  organization  of  the  store  into  departments ;  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  the  different  departments. 
The  names  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different  departments. 
The  commodities  handled  by  each  depailment. 
The  methods  of  communication  between  the  departments  in  the 
store. 

The  order  department. 

The  personnel  of  the  order  department. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  order  department. 

The  merchandise. 

The  kinds  of  commodities  handled  by  each  department  of  the  store. 

The  order  tag. 

How  to  make  out  an  order  tag. 

How  to  read  diflScult  script  on  an  order  tag. 

The  customary  abbreviations  for  streets  and  commodities  used  on 

an  order  tag. 
The  use  of  the  different  copies  of  the  order  tag,  i.e.,  the  original, 

the  tissue,  and  the  duplicate. 
The  routine  for  the  order  tag  before  the  order  can  be  filled. 
How  to  handle  advance  orders. 
How  to  handle  orders  brought  in  by  solicitors  and  drivers. 

Routing  the  order  tags. 

The  different  delivery  routes  maintained  by  the  store. 

The  number  of  each  delivery  route,  the  territory  served  by  it,  and 

the  name  of  the  driver. 
The  number  of  deliveries  made  on  each  route,  and  the  closing  time 
for  each  delivery. 
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The  requisition  tag. 

The  method  of  requisitioning  articles  not  carried  in  the  oitier 

department. 
How  to  make  out  a  requisition  tag. 
The  particular  requisition  tag  to  be  used  when  requisitioning 

articles  from  each  department. 
The  method  of  indicating  requisitioned  articles  on  the  order  tag. 
How  to  handle  requisitions  for  advance  orders. 

The  "pick-up"  tag. 

The  uses  of  the  pick-up  tag. 

What  disposition  to  make  of  the  original  and  duplicate  of  each  tag. 
The  method  of  filing  the  pick-up  tags. 
How  to  match  the  credit  tags  with  the  pick-up  tags. 
How  to  handle  unmatched  pick-up  tags. 

What  disposition  to  make  of  the  matched  pick-up  tags  and  credit 
tags. 

The  customer's  credit  journnl. 

The  purpose  of  the  customers'  credit  journal. 

What  data  should  be  recorded  in  the  journal  from  each  credit  tag. 

Where  the  credit  journal  should  be  kept. 

Local  geography. 

The  store 's  division  of  the  city  into  delivery  districts. 
The  numbering  system  used  in  the  city. 

The  section  of  the  city,  including  streets  and  blocks,  included  in 
each  delivery  district. 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 


IV.  Promotional  Possibitjties 

Although  the  requisition  clerk  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
order  department,  there  are  no  promotional  possibilities  bpen  to  her 
within  the  department.  Should  she  so  desire,  she  may,  depending 
upon  her  own  inclination  and  ability,  and  upon  the  opportunity, 
transfer  to  a  clerical  position  in  the  office,  or  to  a  selling  position  in 
the  delicatessen  department. 
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OBBEB  CIiEBK 

I.  GENERAii  Facts  Concerning  the  Job 

Place  of  employment :  the  order  department. 

Length  of  learning  period :  about  three  weeks. 

Entrance  requirements: 

Age:  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  or  over. 

Sex:  male. 

Special  skill  or  training:  none. 

Personal  qualifications:  alertness,  quickness,  carefulness,  neatness. 

Physical  qualifications:  good  eyesight  and  hearing;  no  deformities 

of  arms  or  legs. 
Educational  qualifications:  preferably  not  less  than  eighth  grade. 

II.  Duties 

In  filling  cxistomers^  orders 

When  no  irregularities  are  found,  collect  the  order  tags  for  a  particular 
route  from  the  compartment  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
requisition  clerk. 

Observe  any  items  which  have  been  checked  on  the  order  tag  to  indicate 
that  they  have  been  taken  by  the  customer  or  requisitioned  from 
another  department. 

Proceed  to  the  shelves  of  the  order  room  and  select  the  articles  required 
to  fill  each  order. 

When  the  articles  required  for  each  order  have  been  selected,  stamp  or 
write  the  clerk's  personal  number  in  the  proper  place  upon  the 
order  tag  to  indicate  responsibility  for  filling  the  order. 

Place  the  articles  and  the  acompanying  order  tag  upon  the  checking 
table  reserved  for  the  particular  route. 

When  any  item  of  an  order  calls  for  several  small  articles  (e.g.,  six  cans 
condensed  milk),  tie  all  the  articles  together. 

Weigh  and  wrap  any  articles  which  have  not  been  previously  packaged 
and  which  should  not  be  sent  out  loose. 

When  filling  orders,  especially  for  cereals,  select  the  older  stock  first. 
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In  restocking  the  order  room 

After  the  last  delivery  for  the  day  is  out,  proceed  with  pad  and  pencil 
to  the  various  shelves  of  the  order  room  and  make  a  list  of  depleted 
stocks. 

Go  to  the  stock  room  and  inform  the  stockman  of  the  goods  and  quan- 
tities needed. 

Assist  the  stockman  in  getting  the  needed  goods  and  placing  them  upon 
the  elevator. 

Bring  the  goods  to  the  order  room  on  the  elevator,  and  .unpack  any 
which  have  not  been  previously  unpacked. 

Dispose  of  empty  boxes,  cartons,  etc.,  according  to  the  method  followed 
in  the  store. 

Take  new  stock  to  the  proper  shelves. 

Move  the  old  stock  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  new. 

Dust  the  shelves  if  necessary ;  also  the  new  stock. 

Pile  the  new  stock  upon  the  shelves  in  the  proper  way. 

If  the  labels  on  any  goods  are  loose  adjust  them  with  mucilage  or 
gummed  paper  before  placing  them  upon  the  shelves. 

When  notified  by  the  head  order  clerk  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  any 
article,  change  the  price  tag  on  the  shelf  where  the  article  is  located. 
(Not  done  in  all  stores.) 

In  acting  as  weigher 

"When  not  engaged  in  filling  orders  or  restocking  the  shelves,  weigh  out 
standard  quantities  or  values  of  bulk  goods  (sugar,  beans,  prunes, 
etc.)     (See  duties  of  weigher.) 

In  acting  as  checker 

Assist  the  drivers  in  checking  the  orders  into  the  order  boxes. 
Call  out  the  article  and  the  price  and  assist  the  driver  in  finding  the 
article. 

If  the  driver  is  not  yet  ready  when  the  time  comes  to  prepare  the 
delivery,  route  the  order  tags  and  pack  the  articles  into  the  delivery 
boxes  in  the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which  the  tags  are  routed. 

In  acting  as  driver's  helper 

When  n  riuested  to  do  so  by  the  checker  or  the  head  order  clerk,  go 
with  the  driver  to  assist  in  delivering  heavy  articles. 

After  the  heavy  articles  have  been  delivered,  return  to  the  store. 

Report  to  the  checker  or  the  head  order  clerk  any  cash  spent  for  car- 
fare, and  return  the  balance  of  any  cash  advanced. 
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In  acting  as  requisition  clerk    (Not  done  in  all  stores.) 

When  preparing  to  fill  the  orders  for  each  delivery,  examine  the  order 
tags  to  see  whether  any  articles  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
customer,  and  whether  any  of  the  iCrticles  ordered  are  not  kept  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  order  room. 

]Make  out  requisition  tags  for  heavy  articles  and  other  articles  not  kept 
in  the  order  room. 

Use  the  correct  requisition  tag  for  each  department  against  which 
requisitions  are  written,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  store. 

Mark  each  order  tag  to  indicate  the  articles  requisitioned. 

When  collecting  the  requisitioned  articles,  place  the  heavy  articles  in 
the  proper  location  upon  the  floor,  and  the  other  articles  in  the 
proper  compartment. 

In  acting  as  janitor 

After  restocking  the  order  room,  weighing  out  bulk  goods,  or  filling 
customers'  orders,  sweep  the  floor  if  necessary,  and  dispose  of 
empty  boxes  and  refuse. 

* 

In  correcting  or  inserting  prices 

If  the  price  of  any  article  has  not  been  entered  on  the  order  tag,  or  if 
the  price  be  incorrect,  enter  the  correct  price  when  filling  the  order, 
referring  to  the  price  book,  or  to  the  price  tag  on  each  commodity 
shelf  for  guidance.    (Not  done  in  all  stores.) 

Make  out  a  correct  tag  for  the  office  and  place  it  upon  the  proper 
spindle. 

In  making  substitutions  or  selections 

If  an  article  ordered  is  not  in  stock,  refer  the  matter  to  the  checker  or 
the  head  order  clerk. 

Make  substitutions  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  checker  or 
head  order  clerk. 

If  the  brand  or  quality  of  an  article  is  not  specified  on  an  order  tag, 
make  the  selection  according  to  the  customer's  preference,  if  known 
from  previous  orders.  (Most  stores  refer  the  matter  to  the  cus- 
tomer.) 

If  the  customer's  preference  is  not  known,  select  the  brand  and  quality 
which  the  company  prefers  to  sell.  (Most  stores  refer  the  matter 
to  the  customer.) 
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In  restocking  the  order  room 

After  the  last  delivery  for  the  day  is  out,  proceed  with  pad  and  pencil 
to  the  various  shelves  of  the  order  room  and  make  a  list  of  depleted 
stocks. 

Go  to  the  stock  room  and  inform  the  stockman  of  the  goods  and  quan- 
tities needed. 

Assist  the  stockman  in  getting  the  needed  goods  and  placing  them  upon 
the  elevator. 

Bring  the  goods  to  the  order  room  on  the  elevator,  and  .unpack  any 
which  have  not  been  previously  unpacked. 

Dispose  of  empty  boxes,  cartons,  etc.,  according  to  the  method  followed 
in  the  store. 

Take  new  stock  to  the  proper  shelves. 

IVFove  the  old  stock  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  new. 

Dust  the  shelves  if  necessary ;  also  the  new  stock. 

Pile  the  new  stock  upon  the  shelves  in  the  proper  way. 

If  the  labels  on  any  goods  are  loose  adjust  them  with  mucilage  or 
gummed  paper  before  placing  them  upon  the  shelves. 

When  notified  by  the  head  order  clerk  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  any 
article,  change  the  price  tag  on  the  shelf  where  the  article  is  located. 
(Not  done  in  all  stores.) 

In  acting  as  weigher 

When  not  engaged  in  filling  orders  or  restocking  the  shelves,  weigh  out 
standard  quantities  or  values  of  bulk  goods  (sugar,  beans,  prunes, 
etc.)     (See  duties  of  weigher.) 

In  acting  as  checker 

Asvsist  the  drivers  in  cheeking  the  orders  into  the  order  boxes. 

Call  out  the  article  and  the  price  and  assist  the  driver  in  finding  the 
article. 

If  the  driver  is  not  yet  ready  when  the  time  comes  to  prepare  the 
delivery,  route  the  order  tags  and  pack  the  articles  into  the  delivery 
boxes  in  the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which  the  tags  are  routed. 

In  acting  as  driver- s  helper 

WTien  requested  to  do  so  by  the  checker  or  the  head  order  clerk,  go 
with  the  driver  to  assist  in  delivering  heavy  articles. 

After  the  heavy  articles  have  been  delivered,  return  to  the  store. 

Report  to  the  checker  or  the  head  order  clerk  any  cash  spent  for  car- 
fare, and  return  the  balance  of  any  cash  advanced. 
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In  acting  as  requisition  clerk    (Not  done  in  ail  stores,) 

When  preparing  to  fill  the  orders  for  each  delivery,  examine  the  order 
tags  to  see  whether  any  articles  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
customer,  and  whether  any  of  the  Articles  ordered  are  not  kept  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  order  room. 

Make  out  requisition  tags  for  heavy  articles  and  other  articles  not  kept 
in  the  order  room. 

Use  the  correct  requisition  tag  for  each  department  against  which 
requisitions  are  written,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  store. 

Mark  each  order  tag  to  indicate  the  articles  requisitioned. 

When  collecting  the  requisitioned  articles,  place  the  heavy  articles  in 
the  proper  location  upon  the  floor,  and  the  other  articles  in  the 
proper  compartmtot. 

In  acting  as  janitor 

After  restocking  the  order  room,  weighing  out  bulk  goods,  or  filling 
customers'  orders,  sweep  the  floor  if  necessary,  and  dispose  of 
empty  boxes  and  refuse. 

In  correcting  or  inserting  prices 

If  the  price  of  any  article  has  not  been  entered  on  the  order  tag,  or  if 
the  price  be  incorrect,  enter  the  correct  price  when  filling  the  order, 
referring  to  the  price  book,  or  to  the  price  tag  on  each  commodity 
shelf  for  guidance.    (Not  done  in  all  stores.) 

Make  out  a  correct  tag  for  the  oflice  and  place  it  upon  the  proper 
spindle. 

In  making  substitutions  or  selections 

If  an  article  ordered  is  not  in  stock,  refer  the  matter  to  the  checker  or 
the  head  order  clerk. 

Make  substitutions  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  checker  or 
head  order  clerk. 

If  the  brand  or  quality  of  an  article  is  not  specified  on  an  order  tag, 
make  the  selection  according  to  the  customer's  preference,  if  known 
from  previous  orders.  (Most  stores  refer  the  matter  to  the  cus- 
tomer.) 

If  the  customer's  preference  is  not  known,  select  the  brand  and  quality 
which  the  company  prefers  to  sell.  (Most  stores  refer  the  matter 
to  the  customer.) 
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If  an  unusual  item  apears  on  the  order  tag  of  a  regular  customer  (e.g., 
six  large  cans  of  milk  when  the  customer  has  always  previously 
ordered  six  small  cans),  inquire  of  the  head  order  clerk,  or  of  the 
clerk  who  took  the  order,  as  to  its  correctness. 

(Space  left  for  additions.) 


III.  Required  Knowledge — Direct  Value  Units 
The  store. 

The  departmental  organization  of  the  store.- 

The  names  of  those  in  charge  of  each  department. 

The  commodities  handled  by  each  department. 

The  methods  of  communication  between  the  departments. 

Store  rules  and  regulutions. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  hours  of  coming 

on  and  going   off  duty,  and  regarding  the  lunch  period. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  conduct  of 

employees  in  the  order  department  and  delivery  department. 

The  order  department. 

The  personnel  of  the  order  department. 

The  number  of  delivery  routes. 

The  number  of  deliveries,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  each  rout«. 

The  time  of  each  delivery. 

Location  of  the  checking  table  or  compartments  for  each  delivery 

route. 
Location  of  the  different  varieties  of  goods  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

order  department. 

Th(}  recognition  of  merchandise. 

Recognition  of  brands,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  standard  package 

goods  such  as  Lipton's  Teas,  Heinz'  Olives,  etc. 
Recognition  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  staple  goods  in  bags,  such 

as  10  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  prunes,  etc. 
Knowledge  of  inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra  special  brands 

of  goods. 
How  to  detect  fermented  goods  in  bottles  or  cans. 
How  to  detect  decayed  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Ths  handling  of  merchandise. 

How  to  handle  merchandise  in  cans,  bottles,  cartons,  boxes,  sacks, 
bags,  and  crates.  ^ 

How  to  handle  easily-damaged  merchandise,  such  as  eggs  in  cartons, 
fresh  tomatoes  in  bags,  etc. 

How  to  remove  articles  from  high  shelves. 

How  to  assemble  the  articles  of  each  order  on  the  checking  table. 

What  articles  on  an  order  should  be  tied  together  or  wrapped. 

Blanks  and  forms. 

a.  The  order  tag 

Customary  abbreviations  of  brands,  articles,  quantities,  and  quali- 
ties. 

Meaning  of  the  customary  check  marks  and  notations  on  the  order 
tag. 

h.  The  requisition  tag 

The  method  of  requisitioning  articles  not  carried  in  the  order 

department. 
How  to  make  out  a  requisition  tag. 
The  particular  requisition  tag  to  be  used  when  requisitioning  articles 

from  each  department. 
The  method  of  indicating  requisitioned  articles  on  the  order  tag. 

c.  The  correction  tag 

The  occasions  which  give  rise  to  the  use  of  a  correction  tag. 
How  to  make  a  correction  tag. 

Fming  the  order. 

The  routine  to  be  followed  in  handling  the  order  tag. 

The  importance  of  filling  orders  for  cereals  from  stock  longest  on 

hand. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  the  price  of  an  article  has  been 

omitted  from  the  order  tag  or  incorrectly  entered  upon  it. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  an  articles  ordered  is  not  in  stock, 

when  the  brand  or  quality  is  not  specified,  or  when  an  unusual 

item  appears  on  an  order. 

Customers'  preferences. 

Brands,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  goods  usually  ordered  by 

various  customers. 
Qualities  and  brands  usually  ordered  by  customers  in  various  parts 
of  the  city. 
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If  an  unusual  item  apears  on  the  order  tag  of  a  regular  customer  (e^., 
six  large  cans  of  milk  when  the  customer  has  always  previously 
ordered  six  small  cans),  inquire  of  the  head  order  clerk,  or  of  the 
clerk  who  took  the  order,  as  to  its  correctness. 

(Space  left  for  additions,) 


III,  Reqihred  Knowledge — Direct  Value  Units 
The  store. 

The  departmental  organization  of  the  store.- 

The  names  of  those  in  charge  of  each  department. 

The  commodities  handled  by  each  department. 

The  methods  of  communication  between  the  departments. 

Store  rtdes  and  reguWions. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  hours  of  coming 

on  and  going   off  duty,  and  regarding  the  lunch  period. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  store  regarding  the  conduct  of 

employees  in  the  order  department  and  delivery  department. 

The  order  department. 

The  personnel  of  the  order  department. 

The  number  of  delivery  routes. 

The  number  of  deliveries,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  each  route. 

The  time  of  each  delivery. 

Location  of  the  checking  table  or  compartments  for  each  delivery 

route. 
Location  of  the  different  varieties  of  goods  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

order  department. 

The  recognition  of  merchandise. 

Recognition  of  brands,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  standard  package 

goods  such  as  Lipton's  Teas,  Heinz'  Olives,  etc. 
Recognition  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  staple  goods  in  bags,  such 

as  10  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  prunes,  etc. 
Knowledge  of  inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra  special  brands 

of  goods. 
How  to  detect  fermented  goods  in  bottles  or  cans. 
How  to  detect  decayed  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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The  handling  of  merchandise. 

How  to  handle  merchandise  in  cans,  bottles,  cartons,  boxes,  sacks, 

bags,  and  crates.  ^ 

How  to  handle  easily-damaged  merchandise,  such  as  eggs  in  cartons, 

fresh  tomatoes  in  bags,  etc. 
How  to  remove  articles  from  high  shelves. 

How  to  assemble  the  articles  of  each  order  on  the  checking  table. 
What  articles  on  an  order  should  be  tied  together  or  wrapped. 

Blanks  and  forms. 

a.  The  order  tag 

Customary  abbreviations  of  brands,  articles,  quantities,  and  quali- 
ties. 

Meaning  of  the  customary  check  marks  and  notations  on  the  order 
tag. 

6.  The  requisition  tag 

The  method  of  requisitioning  articles  not  carried  in  the  order 

department. 
How  to  make  out  a  requisition  tag. 
The  particular  requisition  tag  to  be  used  when  requisitioning  articles 

from  each  department. 
The  method  of  indicating  requisitioned  articles  on  the  order  tag. 

c.  The  correction  tag 

The  occasions  which  give  rise  to  the  use  of  a  correction  tag. 
How  to  make  a  correction  tag. 

FiUing  the  order. 

The  routine  to  be  followed  in  handling  the  order  tag. 

The  importance  of  filling  orders  for  cereals  from  stock  longest  on 

hand. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  the  price  of  an  article  has  been 

omitted  from  the  order  tag  or  incorrectly  entered  upon  it. 
The  routine  to  be  followed  when  an  articles  ordered  is  not  in  stock, 

when  the  brand  or  quality  is  not  specified,  or  when  an  unusual 

item  appears  on  an  order. 

Customers'  preferences. 

Brands,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  goods  usually  ordered  by 

various  custdmers. 
Qualities  and  brands  usually  ordered  by  customers  in  various  parts 

of  the  city. 
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Restocking. 

The  method  of  aseerUining  and  listing  the  goods  needed  for  re- 
stocking the  shelves  of  the  order  department. 

The  method  of  proeoring  goods  from  the  stockroom  and  of  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  order  department. 

How  to  unpack  Tarions  kinds  of  goods. 

How  to  adjust  loose  labels  on  cans  or  bottles. 

How  to  dust  or  clean  shelves  and  goods. 

How  to  arrange  or  stack  various  kinds  of  goods  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  order  department. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  empty  boxes,  cartons,  crates,  etc. 

Weighing. 

How  to  use   various  kinds   of   scales   and   automatic   weighing 

machines. 
Articles  which  should  be  weighed  on  floor  scales  rather  than  on 

counter  scales. 

The  number  of  pounds  or  the  common  values  of  staple  bulk  articles 
to  be  weighed  into  smaller  packages. 

Quantities  of  staple  bulk  goods  most  frequentlj'^  in  demand. 

Packaging. 

When  to  use  paper  bags  and  when  to  use  wrapping  paper. 
When  to  use  sacks,  boxes,  or  cartons. 

How  to  wrap  and  tie  articles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  so  as  to 
make  a  neat  and  durable  package. 

(For  additional  direct  value  units  see  Part  III  of  the  analysis  of 
the  job  of  weigher.) 

Checking, 

The  method  used  by  the  store  in  checking  customers*  orders  into  the 

order  boxes. 
How  to  route  the  order  tags  for  any  route. 
How  to  pack  goods  into  the  delivery  boxes. 

Sanitation, 

Pro]>or  care  of  the  shelves  and  floor  of  the  order  room. 

Proper  care  of  opened  packages  of  bulk  goods. 

The  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  food  products. 
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Order  room  appliances. 

How  to  use  the  various  order  room  appliances  such  as  counter  scales, 
floor  scales,  scissors,  hammer,  package  sealer,  etc. 

English, 

Simple,  correct  oral  English,  with  special  reference  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  grocery  business.     (See  list  of  terms  on  page  57.) 

The  meaning,  use,  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  abbreviation  of 
terms  used  in  the  grocery  business. 

Correct  forms  of  addressing  officials  and  fellow  workers. 

(Space  left  for  (idditians,) 


IV.  PROMOTioNAii  Possibilities 

Because  the  order  clerk  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise  handled  by  his  store,  there  are 
several  lines  of  promotion  open  to  him. 


One  line  of  promotion 
From  order  clerk  to : 

(a)  Checker 

(b)  Head  of  order  depart- 

ment. 


Another  line  of  promotion 
From  order  clerk  to : 
(a)  Counter  salesman 
(6)  Head  of   counter  sales 
department. 


Another  line  of  promotion 
From  order  clerk  to : 
(a)   Solicitor 

(6)  Wholesale  grocery  sales- 
man. 


Another  line  of  promotion 
From  order  clerk  to : 
(a)  Counter  salesman 
(6)  Window  decorator. 
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PART  n 

SUGGESTIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 

BAOKGBOUND  TOPICS 

Store  policies. 

The  policy  of  the  store  in  regard  to  eflBcient,  courteous,  and  adequate 

service  to  patrons. 
The  policy  of  the  store  in  regard  to  pushing  certain  brands  of  goods. 
The  policy  of  the  store  in  regard  to  its  attitude  toward  competitors. 

The  policy  of  the  store  in  relation  to  credits,  exchanges,  and  adjust- 
ments. 

Kinds  of  grocery  stores. 

The  neighborhood  grocery. 

The  self-help  grocery  or  grocerteria. 

The  ** general  merchandise"  store. 

The  food  department  store. 

The  food  specialty  shop. 

The  particular  field  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  stores. 

Why  junior  employees  of  grocery  stores  should  be  familiar  with  the 
various  kinds  of  grocery  stores  and  the  particular  field  of  each. 

Retail  grocery  departments. 

Counter  sales  departments. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  department. 
Delicatessen  department. 
Household  department. 
Grocery  department. 

(Other  departments  are  sometimes  found.) 

The  receiving  and  warehouse  departments. 

The  order  and  delivery  departments. 

The  accounting  department. 
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The  customer. 

Kinds  of  customers. 
The  cranky  customer. 
The  customer  with  a  complaint. 
The  last-minute  customer. 
The  customer  in  a  hurry. 

The  importance  of  polite  and  efficient  service  to  customers. 

The  importance  of  remembering  names. 

Gk)od  and  bad  introductory  phrases. 

The  importance  to  junior  employees  of  learning  how  to  meet  and 
deal  with  various  kinds  of  customers. 

The  importance  of  making  a  gooA  final  impression  upon  the  cus- 
tomer, even  though  no  sale  has  been  made. 

How  a  good  final  impression  may  be  made. 

Good  and  bad  concluding  phrases. 

Classes  and  brands  of  goods. 

Classes  of  goods. 

Staple,  common,  fancy,  seasonable,  holiday.  ' 

Characteristics  of  each  class. 

Relative  profit  on  various  classes  of  goods. 
Brands  of  goods. 

Inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra  special. 

Relative  food  vahie,  quality,  and  financial  value  of  each  brand. 
The  value  of  trade  names  for  a  series  of  products,  for  example, 

Del  Monte,  Heinz,  Snider,  Sunkist. 
Why  junior  employees  should  know  the  various  classes  and  im- 
portant brands  of  goods. 

Quality  judgmerUs. 

Detection  of  inferior  articles  such  as  fermented  canned  goods, 
decayed  fruits  and  vegetables,  wormy  meals  and  cereals. 

Why  it  is  important  that  all  employees  in  grocery  stores  be  good 
judges  of  the  quality  of  merchandise. 

Care  of  goods. 

Prevention  of  deterioration — refrigeration,  pickling,  salt  packing, 

smoking,  and  drying. 
Dangers  from  moisture. 
Fungus  contagion  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Dangers  from  insects. 
Efficient  and  sanitary  methods  for  proper  care  of  stock. 
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Methods  of  production  and  packing. 
How  the  common  foods  are  produced. 

Relative  value  of  processes  of  production,  such  as  evaporating,  con- 
densing, malting. 
Relative  merits  of  packaged  goods  and  the  same  goods  in  bulk. 
Relative  merits  of  prepared  foods,  and  the  same  foods  prepared  in 

the  home. 
The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  production  and  packing. 

Uses  of  food  products. 

How  foods  may  be  prepared,  cooked,  and  preserved  in  the  home. 
Methods  of  introducing  newfoods  and  preparations. 
Value  of  advice  to  housewives  as  to  uses  and  methods  of  preparation 
of  foods  in  the  home. 

Substitutions. 

To  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  customer. 

To  avoid  entire  loss  of  sale. 

Importance  of  knowing  the  customer's  nature  and  peculiarities. 

Importance  of  knowing  when  and  what  to  substitute. 

Why  the  great  majority  of  substitutions  '*get  by." 

"Why  some  substitutions  do  not  **get  by." 

Why  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fixed  policy  in  regard  to  substitutions. 

Shortfiges. 

The  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  complete  stock  at  all  times. 

'* Buying  out"  to  fill  an  order. 

Circumstances  which  justify  **back  ordering." 
Goods  "on  the  road"  and  to  arrive  soon. 
Goods  very  scarce. 
Goods  handled  by  no  other  firm. 

Why  it  is  desirable  to  follow  a  liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  "buy- 
ing out." 

Centers  of  production. 

The  important  centers  of  production  for  staple  articles,  such  as 
potatoes,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  etc. 

The  chief  secondary  sources  of  supply. 

The  important  milling  centers  for  various  kinds  of  flour  and  meal. 

The  important  centers  of  the  canning  industry''  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Why  an  intelligent  employee  in  a  grocery  store  should  know  the 
location  of  the  important  centers  of  production  for  staple 
commodities. 
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■ 

Pure  Food  and  Drxvg  Act, 

The  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  conditions  which  made  necessary  an  act  of  this  kind. 
Why  employees  in  grocery  stores  should  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  State  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

The  conditions  which  made  necessary  the  creation  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

The  scope  of  the  commission's  authority. 

What  the  commission  has  done. 

The  beneficial  regulations  of  the  commission  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  minors  as  to  age,  rate  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  overtime,  day  of 
rest,  lighting  of  workrooms,  ventilation,  temperature,  sanitary 
conditions,  fire  exits,  etc. 

The  attitude  of  the  modern  employer  contrasted  with  that  of  many 
employers  of  earlier  time,  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  employees. 

Why  junior  employees  in  grocery  stores  should  know  of  this  com- 
mission and  its  work. 

The  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

The  conditions  which  made  necessary  the  creation  of  the  commission. 

The  scope  of  its  authority. 

The  regulations  of  the  commission  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
minors. 

What  the  commission  has  accomplished. 

Why  junior  employees  in  grocery  stores  should  know  of  this  com- 
mission and  its  work. 

Prices  and  profits. 

Low,  moderate,  medium,  and  high  prices  and  their  relation  to  style, 

quality,  quantity,  and  service. 
Various  reasons  for  increased  prices,  including  shortages,   crop 

failures,   advanced   cost   of   transportation,   increased   wages, 

increased  overhead,  increased  service. 
The  meaning  of  ** overhead''  and  its  relation  to  selling  prices  in 

various  types  of  stores,  such  as  neighborhood  groceries,  grocer- 

terias,  chain  stores,  branch  stores,  food  specialty  stores,  and 

departmentalized  grocery  stores. 
Pair  profits  on  staple,  common,  and  fancy  goods. 
Price  variations  on  quantity  sales  and  on  packages  of  different 

sizes. 
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Prices  and  food  values  of  inferior,  standard,  special,  and  extra 

special  brands  of  foods. 
The  importance  of  an  understanding  of  prices  and  profits  to  one 

who  wishes  to   advance  in  the  grocery  business. 

Conduct  in  the  store. 

The  importance  of  discipline  and  routine  in  a  business  organization. 
The  importance  of  dress  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  occupation. 
The  value  of  attentiveness,  prompt  service,  and  interest  in  the 
customer. 

English. 

Simple  rules  for  correct  oral  English,  with  special  reference  to  the 

vocabulary  of  the  grocery  business. 
Simple  rules  for  correct  written  English,  with  special  reference  to 

forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  retail  grocery  business. 
The  importance  of  correct  oral  and  written  English  in  personal 

advancement  and  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  company. 

Suggestions  to  customers. 

How  to  assist  a  customer  in  making  a  decision. 

How  to  assist  the  customer  who  has  forgotten  all  or  some  of  the 

articles  she  wished  to  order. 
How  to  induce  the  customer  to  purchase  articles  which  she  had  not 

previously  considered  ordering. 
The  value  to  the  store  of  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  '* specials" 

or  in  regard  to  articles  **just  received." 
Why  patrons  often  appreciate  such  suggestions. 

Service, 

Why  many  people  prefer  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter  from  a  grocery 

store  rather  than  from  a  grocerteria. 
The  services  which  a  grocery  store  is  supposed  to  render  under 

ordinary  circumstances. 
Credit  as  one  of  the  usual  services  of  a  grocery  store. 
How  the  **cash  and  carry"  plan  reduces  expense  for  the  grocer. 
Some  unusual  services  which  various  grocery  stores  render  their 

customers. 
The  relation  between  service  and  selling  price. 
The  relation  between  service  and  good  will. 
The  importance  of  selling  satisfaction  while  selling  merchandise. 
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Hedth  and  hygiene. 

The  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  and  good  health  on  the  part 
of  one  handling  food  products. 

The  value  of  a  neat  personal  appearance  in  creating  a  good  impres- 
sion for  the  store.    What  constitutes  a  neat  appearance. 

Simple  every-day  health  rules. 

How  to  select  a  good  lunch.    The  importance  of  proper  food. 

The  value  of  outdoor  exercise  for  one  who  works  indoors. 

Forms  of  htisiness  association. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ''sole  trader." 

The  partnership — what  it  is ;  how  it  is  formed. 

The  corporation — ^how  it  is  formed — ^how  it  differs  from  a  partner- 
ship. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  partnerships  and  corporations 
as  forms  of  business  organization. 

The  term  ''company"  as  meaning  either  form  of  organization. 

Elementary  business  law. 

Contracts. 

Essentials  of  an  enforceable  contract. 
Agreement  (offer  and  acceptance). 
Competent  parties  (principal  emphasis  upon  the  competency 

of  minors). 
Absence  of  fraud,  duress,  or  undue  influence. 
Good  and  sufficient  consideration. 
A  legal  object. 
A  particular  form  (for  certain  contracts). 

The  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  and  between  the 
grocery  company  and  its  employees.  (The  contract  for  per- 
sonal service.    What  each  party  agrees  to  do.) 

The  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  and  between  the 
grocery  company  and  its  patrons.     ^Sale  of  goods.) 

The  time  when  the  goods  become  the  property  of  the  buyer. 

The  importance  of  knowing  when  the  title  passes  from  seller 
to  buyer. 

Sale  of  goods  upon  approval.  How  the  goods  become  the 
property  of  the  buyer. 

What  the  seller  of  food  stuffs  warrants  or  guarantees. 
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flir'.^J  f  ,r"r^r  ".•'  ..-.•"r-*".*  :f  ::►-  rr«*^rr  rciraiLv  in  which  he 

Th^'  irr.;^,rr^r,^'^  'f  *.•:  r.:c-^  -C  '  '^'^  -  r  ah  hon-f^  day's  pay. 
If,*'  ,r(i;i^3r*^r.''^  *  f  :.•».  l.r.z  3>  -ir.*:  !-=>•.  i^  I'l  inf- rrnAlion  re^rding 

Why  th^  \9ii*rhT%  fjf  a  f:r?n  *h-  *iM  '•^•='  rrv^im-ni  to  be  in  the  right 
uh'Ti  hf'  mnVf^  a  ^'om plaint. 

yV/t/;  ffnpfot/^:^'$  ohlufationjt. 

An  hofuni  rhiv'n  work. 

li'^yrtlfy  to  hw  rv>mpany. 

MnittU'UntU'j^  af  the  jrofxl  reputation  of  the  company. 

Knowl<'il(^f;  of  fh<r  organization  of  the  firm  in  which  he  is  employed. 

KiioH'h'dtfi!  of  what  happens  to  a  customer's  order  from  the  time 
it  \H  Kivt'U  the  firm  until  the  goods  are  delivered. 

Knowh'd^i*  of  the  work  to  which  a  customer's  order  gives  rise. 

Duty  to  follow  the  routine  prescribed  for  the  work  in  the  store. 

"  It  iiinM  the  j^uuH  or  armament,  nor  the  tunes  the  band  can  play. 
Mtit  the  CloHc  ('oof)eration  that  makes  them  win  the  day. 
It  iiin't  the  iti<livi(huil,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 
Hut  tho  cvrrhistiiig  Team  Work  of  every  bloomin'  soul." 

\\\  \\\>\wh\  k\{\\\  ]>ny  for  nn  honest  day's  work. 

SmIN*.  HMuitHry.  iind  pU»nsant  working  conditions. 

OpporlunilN   for  study  and  advancement. 

\'a>'MtuMw  with  pay. 

U>»\\  \\w  tMuploNcc's  coiupany  discharges  its  obligations. 
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Some  demands  of  junior  citizenship. 

Obedience  to  law  and  custom. 

The  necessity  for  regulation  in  civic  and  business  life. 
Preparation  for  useful  work. 

The  importance  of  useful  work  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

The  importance  of  the  grocery  business  as  a  useful  occupation. 

** That  man  is  best  educated  who  is  most  useful." 
Preparation  for  franchise  duty. 

Why  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  citizen  to  vote. 

The  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to  vote  intelligently. 

Some  responsibilities  of  the  grocer  to  the  public. 

To  sell  good  merchandise. 
To  give  honest  weight  and  measure. 
To  maintain  a  clean  place  of  business. 
To  serve  his  community  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
How  junior  employees  can  assist  in  the  discharge  of  these  responsi- 
bilities. 
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SUGOESTIVE  LESSON  PLANS 


L  THE  CUSTOMER'S  ORDER 


Aim:  To  familiarize  junior  employees  of  grocery  stores  with  the 
operations  to  which  a  sale  to  a  customer  gives  rise. 

1.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  a  customer's  order  may  be 

received  by  the  store. 

2.  How  is  the  order  taken  by  the  store? 

3.  If  the  order  is  telephoned,  what  happens  to  the  duplicate  of  the 

order  ?  If  the  order  is  given  personally  and  the  customer  takes 
the  whole  order,  what  happens  to  the  duplicate!  If  the  cus- 
tomer takes  certain  articles  and  the  other  articles  are  delivered, 
what  happens  to  the  duplicate? 

4.  What  happens  to  the  original  copy  of  the  order  in  a  cash  sale! 

In  a  credit  sale!    In  a  sale  C.O.D.! 

5.  When  a  tissue  sheet  is  used  for  the  office  copy,  as  in  some  of  the 

larger  stores,  what  use  is  made  of  the  original! 

6.  In  the  case  of  credit  sales,  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  original 

copies  of  the  sales  tags  when  the  acount  is  settled  in  full! 
When  a  payment  is  made  on  account ! 

7.  Make  out  three  different  kinds  of  sales  tags  and  indicate  the  dis- 

position to  be  made  of  each  copy. 

8.  Why  is  it  often  of  assistance  to  a  junior  employee  in  a  grocery 

store  to  know  the  use  of  each  copy  of  the  sales  tag! 

n.  SERVICE  AND  SELLING  PRICE 

Aim :  To  show  junior  employees  of  grocery  stores  the  relationship 
between  selling  price  and  service.    . 

1.  Why  can  a  street  vendor  with  a  handcart  sell  a  dozen  oranges  to  a 

passer-by  for  less  than  a  grocery  store  can  sell  them ! 
List  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  think  of. 
What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  reason  ! 

2.  Name  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  neighborhood  grocery  store  with 

no  delivery  service  has  an  advantage  over  a  grocerteria. 
Name  some  of  the  advantages  which  are  on  the  side  of  the  grocer- 
teria. 
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3.  Name  some  of  the  services  which  are  rendered  by  the  ordinary 

grocery  store  but  not  by  the  grocerteria. 
Can  service  ever  be  rendered  actually  free  of  charge  1 
Do  you  think  most  people  who  patronize  your  store  prefer  to  be 

served  rather  than  to  waitT  upon  themselves  f 

4.  Count  the  number  of  customers  entering  some  grocerteria  during 

one  day,  or  estimate  the  number. 
Estimate  the  total  number  of  hours  used  by  these  persons  in  going 

to  and  from  the  grocerterias. 
Estimate  the  time  required  by  a  delivery  boy  to  make  the  same 

number  of  deliveries  with  a  truck. 
If  it  takes  a  housewife  half  an  hour  each  day  to  do  her  grocery 

shopping,  would  she  not  really  be  saving  money  by  paying  for 

the  delivery  of  the  groceries  and  using  the  time  saved  for  other 

purposes  t 

5.  What  is  the  most  important  appeal  made  bj'  grocerterias!     To 

what  people  does  it  make  a  very  strong  appeal?    "Why  is  low 
price  a  legitimate  form  of  service  1 

in.  CANNED  GOODS 

Aim:  To  show  junior  employees  in  grocery  stores  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  goods  they  handle. 

1.  How  many  of  you  can  describe  the  canning  process?    Did  you  ever 

visit  a  cannery? 

2.  How  is  the  can  made  absolutely  clean  before  the  food  goes  in? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  sterilize  the  cans  in  live  steam  ? 

3.  How  are  different  foods  (peaches  or  asparagus,  for  example)  pre- 

pared for  canning? 

4.  "Why  is  the  fresh  fruit  placed  in  cans,  and  the  cans  sealed  before 

cooking? 

5.  How  is  the  sealing  done  ? 

6.  How  and  when  is  the  food  cooked  ? 

7.  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  who  eat  food  sterilized  in  such  a  manner  are 

in  reality  eating  food  almost  as  fresh  and  health-giving  as  the 
day  it  was  gathered? 

8.  Which  brands  of  canned  corn  handled  by  your  store  are  prepared 

in  the  cleanest  way? 

9.  How  caxv  an  employee  in  a  grocery  store  correct  wrong  impressions 

or  dispel  ignorance  regarding  many  commodities  handled  by  the 
store? 
10.  Is  the  education  of  its  customers  a  good  business  policy  for  a  store  ? 
How  can  it  be  accomplished  ? 
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IV.  MEETING  THE  CUSTOMER 

Aim :  To  bring  the  junior  employee  in  a  grocery  store  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  making  a  favorable  first  impression  upon 
anyone  entering  the  store. 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  first  impression  upon  the  customer. 

2.  How  does  one  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  customer  ? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  an  unfavorable  impression 

upon  the  customer? 

4.  List  several  pleasant  and  appropriate  greetings  to  one  entering 

the  store. 

5.  Do  you  always  use  the  same  greeting  to  customers  entering  your 

store?    Is  it  advisable  to  use  one  and  only  one  form  of  greeting? 
AMiv  ? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  have  seen  grocery  store  employees 

do  incorrectly  when  meeting  the  public? 

7.  How  can  vou  make  a  customer  feel  that  he  is  welcome  and  that  vou 

are  willing  to  serve  him  ? 

8.  If  you  owned  the  store  in  which  you  are  employed,  what  measures 

would  you  take  to  insure  a  good  impression  being  made  upon 
your  customers? 


V.  CONCLUDING  THE  SALE 

Aim :  To  show  junior  employees  in  grocery  stores  the  importance  of 
closing  a  grocery  sale  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  good  final  impression 
upon  the  customer,  and  of  making  him  wish  to  come  to  that  store  again. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  of  creating  in  the  customer's  mind  a 

good  final  impression  of  the  store  and  of  the  one  who  ser\'ed 
him? 

2.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  always  goes  to  a  certain  store  and  wnll 

be  waited  upon  by  only  a  certain  employee  when  making  a 
purchase.  *' There's  a  reason."  What  is  it?  Perhaps  you  can 
give  more  than  one  reason. 

3.  W^hat  would  you  do  if  you  were  called  to  the  telephone  before  you 

had  concluded  a  sale? 

4.  Were  you  ever  interrupted  while  waiting  on  one  customer  by 

another  customer  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  waited  upon?  What 
should  one  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
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5-    Criticize  the  following  closing  expressions:  ** good-bye."  *'good 
afternoon,"  **come  again." 

6.  What  is  lacking  in  the  above  closing  expressions  f    Does  it  make 

any  difference  whether  the  prospective  customer  has  made  a 
purchase  or  not  t 

7.  Observe  the  next  sale  made  in  your  store  and  bring  in  a  criticism 

of  the  method  of  concluding  it. 

(a)  How  was  the  sale  acknowledged  f 

(6)  How  was  courtesy  shown  the  customer? 

(c)  Was  appreciation  expressed ?    How? 

8.  "What  is  the  approved  method  of  counting  back  change?    Whv  is 

this  matter  very  important?  If  a  customer  handed  you  a  $2.00 
bill  in  payment  for  a  52  cent  purchase,  how  would  you  count 
back  the  change  ? 

9.  Many  salesmen  place  the  bill  received  upon  the  counter  of  the  cash 

register  while  counting  back  the  change  and  actually  place  the 
bill  in  the  register  only  as  the  customer  departs.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  method  of  handling  currency  received? 


ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTED  LESSONS 

1.  Nationally  advertised  brands  of  canned   peaches,  canned   corn, 

canned  peas,  etc.    (One  or  more  lessons  on  each.) 

(a)   The  quality  and  price  of  the  various  brands. 
(6)   Other  selling  points  of  each  brand, 
(c)  How  to  detect  spoiled  canned  goods. 

2.  Methods  of  production,  and  uses  of  various  products  such   ap 

shredded  wheat,  com  flakes,  post  toasties.    (One  or  more  lessons 
on  each.) 

(a)   Comparative  food  values  of  various  prepared  breakfast 

foods  and  cereals. 
(6)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  classes  of 

breakfast  foods. 

3.  Uses  and  different  varieties  of  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  olives,  walnuts, 

almonds,  etc.     (One  or  more  lessons  on  each.) 

(a)  Various  methods  of  preparing  these  products  for  the 

trade. 
(6)   Selling  points  of  each  variety. 
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4.  Canned,  evaporated,  and  condensed  milk  and  cream.    (One  or  more 

lessons  on  each.) 

(a)  Best  known  brands, 
(ft)  Methods  of  preparation. 

(c)  Various  uses  of  these  products. 

(d)  Selling  points  of  each. 

5.  Canned  soups  and  soup  cubes.    (Several  lessons.) 

(a)   The  best  known  brands. 

(6)   The  advantages  of  these  soups  over  home-made  soups. 

(c)   The  selling  points  of  each  brand. 

Note. — The  teacher  can  secure  literature  on  these  topics  by  writing 
to  the  firms  listed  below  and  to  others  which  may  surest  themselves 
in  the  list  of  national  producers  and  distributors,  on  page  58  of  this 
bulletin. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  Fresno.  California. 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers'  Association,  Fresno,  California. 

California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association,  244  California 

street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 


GROCERY  TERMS 
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VOOABUUIBY  Ot  TERMS  USED  IN  THE  OBOOEBT  BTJ8INE8B 


account 

advance  order 

automatic  weigher 

** back  order" 

bag 

barrel 

bill 

branch  store 

brand 

bulk  goods 

bushel 

'*buyingout" 

carton 

cash  discount 

cash  sale 

cereals 

chain  store 

charge  sale 

C.O.D. 

C.O.D.  sale 

commodity 

container 

correction  tag 

counter  scales 

crate 

credit  journal 

credit  tag 

customer 

C^'t- 

delicatessen 

delivery  route 

delivery  route  number 

delivery  time 

department 

distributor 

dozen 

duplicate 


fancy 

fixture 

floor  scales 

foodstuffs 

goods 

grade 

green  goods 

green  grocery 

grocerteria 

gross 

hardware 

household  department 

in  full 

invoice 

jobber 

job  lot 

label 

leader 

light  hardware 

lug  box 

manufacturer 

merchandise 

middle  man 

nationally  advertised 

goods 
net 

net  weight 
new  stock 
old  stock 
on  account 
order  tag 
original 
ounce 

overstocked 
package  goods 
package  sealer 
patron 


<< 


(< 


>> 


peck 

pick-up 

pick-up*'  tag 
pint 

price  book 
price  tag 
quality 
quantity 
quart 

queensware 
requisition 
reserve  stock 
restocking 
retailer 
route  sheet 
sack 

Saturday  special 
special  delivery 
special  order 
special  sale 
standard 
staple 
stockroom 
substitution 
tare 

the  trade 
tissue  sheet 
trade  mark 
trade  name 
tray 

undersell 
U.R.M.A. 
variety  • 
warehouse 
weight  book 
wholesale 
window  display 
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U8T  or  HATIOVAU.T  KVOWV  BiAlTOFAOTUBEBa  AND  DI8TBIBUTOBS, 

HAHDLB»  AND  THEB  ADDBES8 

Addreu 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Oakland,  Calif  . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
8L  Joseph,  Mo. 


Firm 

Ameriean  Sugar  Reiliiing  Co. 
Albers  Milling  Co. 
Arbnckle  Brothers 
Armour  and  Co. 
Aunt  Jemima  Mills 

Walter  Baker  Co. 
Beechnut  Packing  Co. 

The  Bon  Ami  Co. 
The  Borden  Co. 

California  Olive  Association 

California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

Diamond  Match  Co. 
N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co. 
The  Fleishman  Co. 
J.  A.  Folger  and  Co. 
D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

IT.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 
Kellogg  Toasted  Cornflake  Co. 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby 
Thomas  J.  Lipton 

Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

The  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Distributing  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co. 
Quaker  Oats  Co. 
Hum  ford  riiomical  Works 
Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
Spcrry  Flour  Co. 

Sprngiie-Warner  Co. 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 


ComModify 

sugar 

prepared  flours 

coffee 

meat  products,  tie. 

prepared  flours 

cocoa 

chipped  beef,  pea- 
nut butter,  etc. 

soap 

prepared  milk 

olives 

prunes,  apricots 

baking  powder 
milk  products 

matches 

lard,  etc. 

yeast 

tea,  coffee,  spices 

chocolate 

pickles,  olives,  etc. 
chocolate 
cornflakes,  etc. 
meat  products,  etc. 
tea 

biscuits 

biscuits 

borax 

flavoring  extract 

food  products, 
soap 

beverage 
breakfast  food 
baking  powder,  etc. 
breakfast  food 
flour 

canned  goods,  etc. 
raisins 


Boston,  Mass. 

Conajoharie,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Borden  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
399  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Chicago,  111. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Chicago,  ni. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Chicago,  111. 

149  Franklin  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
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I.I8T  OF  OBOOEBY  TRADE  JOX7BNAI.8  AND  BOOKS 


TRADE  JOURNALS 

National  Grocers  Bulletin;  monthly,  $1.00;  416  R.  A«  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(The  official  journal  for  the  United  States.) 

The  Retail  Grocers  Advocate;  weekly,  $2.50;  319  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.     (The  official  journal  for  California.) 

The  National  Grocer;  monthly,  $1.00;  Byxbee  Publishing  Co.,  208  South  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (One  of  the  best  journals  published;  excellent  for  junior 
grocery  clerks.) 

The  Northwestern  Merchant;  monthly,  $1.50;  1261  Empire  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wn. 
(A  good  journal  to  place  in  the  hands  of  junior  grocery  clerks.) 

The  New  England  Grocer  and  Tradesman;  weekly,  $2.00;  77  Washington  St.,  N., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Central  New  York  Retail  Grocer;  monthly,  $2.00;  310  Larned  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
The  Grocers'  Journal;  weekly,  $2.00;  711  Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Official  publication  of  Southern  California  Retail  Grocers'  Association.) 

The  Kansas  City  Grocer;  semi-monthly,  $1.00;  912  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Oregon  Merchants  Magazine;  weekly,  $2.00;  507  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


B(X)KS 

The  Grocer's  Window  Book;  $1.50;  Byxbee  Publishing  Co.,  208  South  LaSalle 
St.,  CJhicago,  111. 

Retail  Selling;  Norton,  Helen  R.    Ginn  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Retail  Advertising  Complete;  $1.20;  Byxbee  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Store  Management  Complete;  $1.50;  Byxbee  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


ilOBIGXrLTTTBAI*  EDUCATION  SERIES 

Bibliography  of  Agricultural  Reference  Books.     March,  1920.  ) 

Smith-Hughes  Courses  in  English  for  Classes  in  Agriculture. 

Haral  Social  Survey  Outline.    August,  1920. 

Farm  Mathematics  Outline.     August,  1920. 

Second  Year — Farm  Mathematics  Outline.     August,  1920. 

Bush  Fruits  Project  Study  Outline.    March,  1920. 

Grape  Project  Study  Outline.    May,  1920. 

Poultry  Project  Study  Outline.    June,  1920. 

Swine  Project  Study  Outline.     June,  1920. 

"^u^TK^stions  for  Farm  Mechanics  Work  in  Vocational  Agriculture.     November, 
1920. 

Siigj^estive  List  of  Illustrative  Material  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
December,  1920. 

Dairy  Project  Study  Outline  with  Suggestive  Exercises.    January,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Fertilizer.    March,  1921. 

Apricot  Project  Study  Outline  with  Suggestive  Exercises.     March,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Poultry  Husbandry.     April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Soils  and  Plant  Life.     April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Irrigation.     April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Vegetable  Growing.     April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Swine  Production.     May,  1921. 

Sheep  Project  Study  Outline.    June,  1921. 

Baby  Beef  Production  Project  Outline.     June,  1921. 

Alfalfa  Culture  Project  Outline.    June,  1921. 

Field  Bean  Culture  Project  Outline.     October,  1921. 

Revised  Bibliography.     January,  1922. 

Agriculture  News  Letter  (Monthly). 


Bulletin  No.  8.    Job  Analysis  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
May,  1922. 
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FOREWORD 

This  report  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Campion,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Part-time  Education  in  Stockton,  as  his  third  annual 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  a  part  of  his  report 
to  illustrate  one  form  of  publicity  which  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  such  a  department  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Campion  made  his  report 
in  an  attractively  bound  volume  with  marginal  index.  The  bulletin 
was  composed  of  mimeographed  pages,  blue  prints,  from  which  cuts 
have  been  made  for  this  publication,  and  copies  of  the  blanks  and 
forms  used  in  his  department,  which  are  not  reproduced  here,  but  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Campion  upon  request. 

This  bulletin  is  published  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  suggestive 
to  other  directors  in  the  state  who  wish  to  keep  the  community 
informed  in  regard  to  their  work  in  the  Department  of  Part-time 
Education. 

Emily  G.  Palmer, 

In  Charge  of  Research  and  Service  Center. 
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To  Readers  of  this  Report: 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Stockton  City  Schools.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  put  in 
available  form  a  complete  account  of  the  work  carried  on  during 
the  school  year  1921-22,  by  this  office  and  the  departments  represented. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  main  sections  as  follows : 

I.  Part-time  Education. 
II.  Employment  and  Guidance  Work. 
III.  Recommendations. 

The  success  that  may  be  evidenced  by  this  report  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School.  Without  their 
cooperation  and  good  will,  assistance  and  confidence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  success  of  this  type  of  work.  The  community 
relations  existing  in  Stockton  are  excellent  and  contribute  largely  to 
the  value  of  part-time  education  and  employment  work. 

To  Mr.  Benj.  W.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  California 
acknowledgment  is  made  for  the  suggestion  upon  which  the  chart 
on  page  26  is  based. 

H.  A.  Campion. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Part-time  Education 
and  Superintendent  of  Placement  and  Guidance. 

m 

Stockton,  California,  June  8,  1922. 
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PART  ONE 
I.  The  Histoby  op  the  Department  op  Part-time  Education 

A.  Passage  of  the  Act. 

The  Part-time  Act  was  passed  by  the  California  Legislature  in 
1919  and  approved  by  the  governor  May  27,  1919.  About  eighteen 
states  had,  previous  to  that  time,  enacted  compulsory  part-time  acts 
and  many  other  states  have  since  placed  similar  legislation  upon  their 
statutes. 

B.  Early  Preparations. 

The  California  Act  became  effective  in  July,  1920.  The  Stockton 
Board  of  Education,  with  foresight,  appointed  a  Director  of  Part- 
time  Education  in  February,  1920,  with  instructions  to  spend  half  of 
his  time  in  making  a  study  of  all  phases  of  part-time  education  and 
in  laying  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  part-time  department  in 
September,  1920. 

With  this  object  in  view,  a  survey  was  made  of  all  the  occupations 
of  the  community.  A  study  was  made  of  the  school  census  and  all 
youths  who  would  be  subject  to  the  law  were  interviewed ;  a  campaign 
of  publicity  was  started  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time ; 
an., investigation  of  school  facilities  available  for  this  work  was  made 
and  a  class  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
Department  of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this 
new  field.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  Part-time  Education  for 
June,  1920,  contains  a  complete  account  of  all  of  these  activities. 

C   Opening  of  Classes — September,  1920. 

By  the  time  classes  opened  in  September,  1920,  surveys  had  been 
completed  and  students  were  located  and  assigned  to  classes.  It -was 
found  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  minors  subject  to  the  law  were 
employed  and  their  place  of  employment  was  in  most  cases  near  the 
btisiness  center  of  town.  It  was  soon  evident  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical  to  hold  classes  at  the  high  school  and  require  students  to 
cover  such  a  distance  in  traveling  from  their  place  of  employment 
to  classes.  A  down  town  school  was  necessary. 
Z>.  Location  of  Classes. 

Space  for  class  rooms  was  first  secured  from  the  Record  Publish- 
ing  Company  and  classes  were  held  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Record 
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Building  from  September,  1920,  to  January,  1921.  At  that  time  the 
Record  property  was  turned  over  to  a  fraternal  order  on  a  long-term 
lease  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  new  quarters  for  the  Part-time 
School. 

In  January,  1921,  rooms  were  leased  in  the  Realty  Building,  444 
E.  Market  Street,  the  center  of  the  business  district.  These  rooms 
were  equipped  with  blackboards  and  furniture  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment and  the  owners  installed  a  skylight  in  the  room  to  be  used  for 
a  drawing  room.  The  rent  on  these  two  rooms  amounts  to  $85.00  per 
month,  which  includes  light,  heat,  and  water.  The  rooms  are  still 
being  used. 

II.  Development  op  the  Department 

The  Part-time  Department  has  shown  a  steady  growth  each  month 
since  its  organization.  The  number  of  students  has  grown  rapidly 
from  fifty-eight  at  the  beginning  to  nearly  four  hundred.  A  detailed 
summary  of  this  growth  is  shown  in  Table  No.  1.  New  classes  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  as  the  increased  enrollment  demanded, 
and  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  whenever  a  real  community 
need  was  evident. 

Part-time  education  in  Stockton  has  shown  a  development  during 
the  past  year  which  is  by  no  means  phenomenal,  but  which  does 
demonstrate,  however,  the  need  of  this  form  of  education.  The  growth 
has  been  steady  and  has  been  influenced  by  more  or  less  natural 
causes.     Some  of  the  causes  for  growth  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  cause  of  an  increase  over  1920-21  is,  of  course,  the 
extension  of  the  age  limit  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years. 

2.  The  public  is  becoming  informed  and  educated  on  the  subject 
of  part-time  education  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  now 
familiar  to  practically  all  of  our  citizens. 

3.  Through  an  efficient  system  of  checking  in  the  part-time  office, 
very  few  students  drop  out  of  full-day  school  without  being 
followed  up  and  enrolled  in  part-time  classes. 

4.  Through  the  work  of  coordination  the  instruction  in  part-time 
classes  is  being  made  more  practical  and  valuable  and  students 
are  thus  attracted  and  their  attendance  improved. 

5.  Through  the  work  of  publicity  and  personal  contact  with  local 
business  men,  the  support  of  employers  has  been  secured  and 
this  results  in  better  attendance  of  their  employees.  (Discussed 
under  ** Community  Relations'*.) 

6.  The  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation  existing  in  the  school 
department  has  been  felt  by  teaching  staff  and  students. 

The  actual  conditions  existing  within  the  part-time  department  and 
the  growth  of  the  past  year  can  best  be  shown  by  the  statistics  given 
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in  the  following  tables.  On  the  following  pages  are  tables  and  graphs 
showing  the  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  the  depart- 
ment, for  the  two  preceding  school  years. 

TABLE  NO.  1 
Showing  Internal  Growth  Since  Organization  or  Part-time  Department 

For  the  Year  1920-1921 

ATerag;e  Dftily 
Month  No.  Enrolled  Attendance 

Opening   Day   58 

September   148  30.95 

October    ..._ 158  33.87 

November - 176  33.75 

December  185  32.95 

January    > 197  36.32 

Pebruary 201  36.20 

March  215  39.63 

AprU   235  42.23 

May  - 240  44.00 

For  the  Tear  19211922 

Average  Daily 
Month  No.  Enrolled  Attendance  AecessionB  LoBses 

September 247  43.8  3 

October  ....^ 284  48.1  40  10 

November ^ 295    •  42.9  21  9 

December  308  46.2  22  13 

January    306  44.3  11  8 

February    > 313  50.2  15  10 

March  337  51.9  34  22 

April   - -.  348  54.2  33  9 

May  - 360  55.0  17  6 

The  figures  for  the  last  month  were  estimated. 

The  total  number  of  different  persons  attending  part-time  classes  during  the 
entire  year  1921-22  was  428.  This  number  is  obtained  by  adding  the  total  acces- 
sions to  the  number  enrolled  the  first  month. 
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Only  a  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
are  employed  in  Stockton.  The  following  table  shows  the  occupations 
of  these  pupils: 


TABLE  NO. 

2 

IICATION 

Regarding 

Work  Permits  Issued  to  Persons  Under  16 

OF  Age 

Orade 

Permit  No 

Sex 

Ago 

Completed 

Occupation 

1 

Female 

15 

8 

Seamstress'   helper 

2 

Female 

15 

8 

Paper  box  factory  worker 

3 

Male 

14 

9 

Printer's  apprentice 

4 

Female 

14 

9 

Usher  in  theatre 

5 

Male 

14 

9 

Printer's  apprentice 

6 

Female 

15 

8 

Domestic 

7 

Male 

15 

7 

Cabinet  maker 

8 

Female 

14 

8 

Domestic 

9 

Male 

15 

6 

Garage  helper 

10 

Male 

15 

6 

Drug  store  delivery  boy 

11 

Male 

15 

8 

Clerk,  stationery  store 

12 

Male 

15 

8 

Garage  helper 

13 

Male 

15 

7 

Drug  store  delivery  boy 

14 

Female 

15 

7 

Domestic 

Total  permits  issued  to  minors  under  16: 

Female — 6  Male — 8 


Total— 14 


The  following  table  and  graph  show  the  wide  range  in  previous 
schooling  to  be  found  in  the  part-time  group.  It  also  shows  that  two- 
thirds  have  completed  the  eighth  grade. 
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TABLE  NO.  3 

The  Numbeb  ahd  Per  Cent  of  Part-tiue  Pupils  Classified  AocoftMin  : 

Obade  Completed 

Number 

, ' ,  Per  Cent  o( 

ande  Completed                     UiU              Femsle  Tolsl  OrmodToUl 

2nd  Grade                         1                   0  1  .23 

3rd  Grade                         2                   2  4  .93 

4tb  Grade                         3                   4  7  1.65 

5th  Grade                       10                   6  IB  3.74 

6th  Grade                       24                   8  32  7.50 

7th  Grade                    50               21  71  16.60 

8th  Grade                    89               77  166  38.80 

9th  Grade                    43               47  90  21.00 

10th  Grade                    14               18  33  7.50 

11th  Grade                      2                 5  7  1.65 

12th  Grade                      0                 0  0  0.00 

Not  given                          0                   2  3  .50 

Total                               238               190  ~4'28  100.00 
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TABLE  NO.  4 

Number  of  Registrants  in  Part-time  Classes  Classified  as  to  General 

Occupational  Fields 

Per  Cent 

Occupational  Field                                Male         Female  Total  of  Total 

Agriculture   9              0  9  2.20 

Industry  and  Manufacturing 

Laborers  and  Helpers 83             61  144  33.70 

Craftsmen  and  Apprentices             17              0  17  3.99 

Commerce 

Transportation   34               6  40  9.35 

Trade 44             21  65  15.20 

Clerical  Work  6             36  42  9.71 

Professional  Service  9             12  21  4.92 

Public  Service  10  1  .22 

Domestic  &  Personal  Service             14             28  42  9.71 

Occupation  unknown 10              4  14  3.26 

Unemployed .     11             22  33  7.74 

Grand  Total  238           190  428  100.00 


PUSUO    SCRVICC 

AGRiOUUrURC 
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CLERICAL-  WORK 

"TRADE. 
MT^O.  Sr  IND*3STRr 

Classificatioh    of    part-time,   students 

FIELDS      OF      EMPLX>YMENT. 


BY      GENERAL. 


The  occupational  fields  in  which  the  employed  youths  of  Stockton 
are  found  is  illustrated  in  the  above  table  and  ^aph.  It  will  be 
observed  that  about  one-third  are  in  industrial  work  and  one-third  in 
commercial  work. 
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Table  No.  5  shows  in  detail  the  occupations  of  the  same  group 
within  the  various  occupational  fields. 


TABLE  NO.  5 

The  Number  op  Registrants  in  Part-time  Classes  Classified  by  Specific 

Occupations 

Occupation  Male  Female        Total 

Agriculture  9  0  9 

Industry  and  Manufacturing 

Laborers    83  61  144 

Laborers — auto  industries 21  0  21 

Laborers — ^boat  and  shipbuilding  2  0  2 

Laborers — cloth  and  sewing  industries....  14  5 

Laborers — cannery   7  16  23 

Laborers — electrical  supply  mfg 4  0  4 

Laborers — food   industries   8  2  10 

Laborers — furniture  mfg 2  0  2 

Laborers — laundry  and  dry  cleaning 2  8  10 

Laborers — ^metal  industries 13  0  13 

Laborers — mill  and  lumber  industries 2  0  2 

Laborers — ^paper  mfg 2  0  2 

Laborers — pencil  mfg 8  7  15 

Laborers — miscellaneous  2  2  4 

Laborers — box  mfg. — wood 8  6  14 

Laborers — ^box  mfg. — ^paper  1  16  17 

Craftsmen  17  0  17 

Carpenters'  and  builders'  apprentice —  3  0  3 

Machinists'  apprentice  2  0  2 

Pattern  makers'  apprentice  ~ ^  2  0  2 

Printers'  and  lithographers'  apprentice  8  0  8 

Other  trades  2  0  2 

Commerce 

Transportation  34  6  40 

Express  and  truck  drivers ^  6  0  6 

Local  deliverers 14  0  14 

Messengers — telephone  and  telegraph 13  0  13 

Bailroad  workers ~  10  1 

Telephone  operators  >  0  6  6 

Trade   44  21  65 

Helpers — fish  and  butcher  shops 3  0  3 

Workers — department  and  clothing  stores  2  13  15 

Workers — grocery  stores 9  1  10 

Workers — drug  stores  19  0  19 

Workers — specialty   stores  8  7  15 

Newsboys    2  0  2 

Salesmen  10  1 
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Tabli  No.  5 — Continued 

Occupation 
Clerical  Work  

Bookkeepers  ^ 

Stenographers    

Others    

Professional  Service  

Musicians ^ 

Draftsmen 

Office  Nurses 

Ushers — theatre 

Others 

Public  Service  

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

Domestic  Service 

Bell  Hops 

Bootblacks 

Chauffeurs 

Elevator  Operators 

Manicurists  and  Hairdrepsers 

Seamstresses 

Tailors 

Waitresses ^ 

Others 

Occupation  unknown  

Unemployed   

Totals  


Male 

6 

2 

1 

3 

9 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 
14 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 
10 
11 


Female 
36 
14 
15 

• 

7 
12 

1 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 
28 
22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 
22 


ToUl 
42 
16 
16 
10 
21 

2 

4 

1 
10 

4 

1 
42 
23 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 
14 
33 


238 


190 


428 


TABLE  NO.  6 
Number  of  Fobeiqn  Born  Persons  Attending  Part-time  Glasses 

Place  of  Birth  Male       Female      Total 

England  3             14 

Russia    2             13 

Canada  112 

China  3             2             5 

Italy  2            2            4 

Portugal    0            2             2 

Mexico  112 

Switzerland    Oil 

Holland  Oil 

Total 12           12          24 


The  foregoing  tables  represent  a  thorough  study  of  the  enrollment 
in  part-time  classes  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  figures  are  valuable 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  offered  and  the 
divisions  required  according  to  occupation  and  progress  of  the 
students. 
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In  the  classification  according  to  occupation,  we  find  that  34.26 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  These  people  need 
special  training  in  commercial  lines.  There  is  likewise  a  large  group 
engaged  in  industrial  and  manufacturing  work  and  these  people  need 
work  supplementary  to  their  occupations.  The  remaining  thirty  per 
cent  are  scattered  among  the  other  classes  of  occupations  and  among 
the  imemployed,  and  in  many  cases  require  individual  instruction. 

The  table  of  ** Grade  Completed"  shows  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  trying  to  group  the  students  according  to  progress.  While 
the  largest  part  of  the  student  body  have  completed  the  7th,  8th,  or 
9th  grades,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  few 
who  have  completed  only  the  3rd,  or  4th  grade,  or  those  who  have 
had  two  or  three  years  of  high  school  work. 

III.  Schedule  op  Classes  and  Course  op  Study 

The  classes  in  the  Part-time  Department  have  been  arranged  to 
meet,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  convenience  of  employers.  Factories 
and  manufacturing  plants  have  found  it  most  desirable  to  send  their 
employees  for  four  hours  at  one  session.  This  means  that  we  have 
had  to  arrange  classes  that  meet  from  8  to  12  and  others  from  I  to  5. 
Then  there  are  merchants  and  managers  of  ofllces  who  have  had  to 
be  accommodated  with  a  class  for  their  employees  from  8  to  9  four 
mornings  in  the  week.  Many  of  the  garages  and  machine  shops 
prefer  to  send  their  boys  for  two  hours  on  two  diflferent  days,  prefer- 
ably from  3  to  5.  The  grocers  felt  that  they  could  best  spare  their 
help  immediately  after  the  lunch  hour.  These  conditions,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  available,  only  at  certains  hours,  the  laboratories 
and  equipment  of  the  high  school  make  the  task  of  arranging  the 
program  a  difiicult  one. 

The  schedule  of  classes  as  they  are  now  being  held,  1921-22,  is 
built  so  that  the  work  is  handled  by  two  full-time  teachers,  the 
director,  and  seven  teachers  from  the  regular  day-school  on  an  hourly' 
basis.  The  noticeable  fault  with  this  schedule  is  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial subjects  such  as  typing,  stenography,  oflSce  practice,  and 
advanced  bookkeeping. 

On  the  following  page  is  an  outline  of  the  program  as  it  is  plaimed 
for  1922-23.  This  program  shows  but  little  increase  in  the  teaching 
force  but  through  the  arrangement  of  courses  the  work  can  be  handled 
by  three  full-time  teachers. 

The  notes  following  the  schedule  show  how  we  have  attempted  to 
group  the  students  according  to  occupation  and  previous  schooling. 
An  explanation  of  the  schedule  and  location  of  classes  is  also  included. 
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Notes  on  Schedule  op  Classes 

A.  Arrangement  of  Schedule. 

The  schedule  is  built  on  a  daily  basis  and  each  vertical  column 
represents  the  classes  which  are  held  on  the  day  indicated  at  the  top 
of  the  column.  Thus,  if  a  student  can  attend  only  on  Monday,  all 
of  the  classes  available  to  him  will  be  found  in  the  first  vertical 
column. 

The  hours  of  the  day  are  indicated  at  the  left  of  the  schedule. 
Each  class  runs  for  sixty  minutes  except  where  special  arrangement 
is  made  for  individual  students  who  have  to  attend  class  the  following 
period  at  a  different  building. 

B.  Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Occupation. 

If  possible,  we  try  to  place  students  in  the  group  offering  instruc- 
tion which  is  especially  related  to  their  occupation.  In  Miss  Pool*s 
classes  are  all  girls  employed  in  factories,  shops,  etc.  Miss  Pool  will 
also  handle  the  Americanization  work  for  some  of  the  elementary 
commercial  students. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  new  instructor,  will  handle  all  of  the  advanced 
commercial  students,  including  girls  and  boys  working  in  ofSces  as 
bookkeepers,  typists,  stenographers,  file  clerks,  etc.  Persons  having 
a  good  educational  foundation,  who  wish  to  begin  commercial  work, 
may  also  register  in  these  classes. 

Mr.  Eilert  will  handle  all  of  the  boys  in  industrial  occupations. 
He  should  be  consulted  before  boys  from  this  group  are  enrolled. 

C.  Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Orade  Completed. 

This  is  left  to  the  teacher  or  coordinator  enrolling  the  student. 
Numbers  following  courses,  such  as  I  or  II,  indicate  that  the  course 
is  designed  for  elementary  (I)  or  advanced  (II)  pupils.  It  is  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  between  the  advanced  and  elementary  groups 
entirely  on  the  grade  completed,  but  other  factors  of  experience, 
outside  study,  night  school,  general  mentality,  etc.  must  be  considered. 

D.  Location  of  Classes. 

The  location  of  classes  for  1922-23  has  not  been  determined  at 
this  date  and  is  not  shown  on  the  new  schedule. 

IV.  Teachers 

The  following  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  Part-time 
Department  during  the  school  year  1921-22.  The  subjects  taught  by 
each  teacher  are  given  as  are  also  the  hours  they  have  spent  in  this 
work. 
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Miss  Alma  Pool — Elementary  Bookkeeping^  English,  Citizenship,  Hygiene,  and 
the  common  branches.     Full  time. 

Mr.  Alvin  H.  Eilert — Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  Shop  Mathematics 
and  Shop  Science,  Citizenship  and  Hygiene.    Full  time. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Decker — ^Advanced  Bookkeeping.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday;  8  to  9. 

Miss  Flora  De  Yilbiss — Typing  and  Stenography.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,   8  to  9. 

Mr.  John  H.  Harrison — Machine  Shop.     Friday,  3  to  5. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Hudson — Wood  working.     Thursday,  3  to  5. 

Mr.  Charles  Libhart — Auto  Bepair.     Monday,  3  to  5. 

Mr.  Roy  T.  Moore — ^Pharmacy.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
8  to  9. 

All  of  these  teachers  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  part-time 
law  and  all  phases  of  part-time  and  continuation  school  work.  They 
are  specialists  in  their  lines  and  the  success  of  their  classes  speaks 
for  their  eflSciency  and  capability.  Nearly  all  of  these  teachers  were 
given  special  training  in  the  problems  of  part-time  education  in  a 
class  conducted  by  the  University  of  California  in  Stockton  early  in 
1920.    They  hold  California  certificates  as  follows : 

Special  Part-time  Certificates — Miss  Pool,  and  Mr.  Moore. 
Special  Secondary  Certificates  in  subject  taught — Mrs.  Decker,  Miss  De  Vilbiss, 
Mr.  Eilert,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Libhart. 

The  successful  teachers  in  part-time  work  must  be  more  than  good 
instructors  in  the  subject  they  teach.  They  must,  in  addition,  have 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  employed  youths.  The 
young  people  who  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  community  have 
different  interests  and  characteristics  from  those  who  are  still  in 
school.  They  are  more  mature  in  business  matters  and  require  a 
different  treatment.  The  part-time  teacher  must  understand  all  of 
these  differences  and  be  ready  to  capitalize  them. 

The  part-time  teacher  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  various 
industries  and  business  lines  in  which  the  students  are  engaged  and 
he  or  she  must  be  able  to  analyze  these  occupations  and  select  the 
things  that  offer  opportunity  for  training  in  the  school.  In  short, 
the  part-time  teacher  must  be  a  practical  business  person  and  must 
be  able  to  meet  and  solve  practical  problems  in  a  way  that  will  inspire 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  young  business  men  and  women. 

Stockton  is  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  teachers  that 
measure  up  to  these  specifications.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  remain 
in  the  department. 
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V.  Cost  op  Instruction 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  fibres  on  the  cost  of  part- 
time  instruction  in  other  cities  this  year.  Up  to  the  present  only  a 
few  accurate  figures  have  been  received.  The  cost  per  pupil  in 
Stockton  will  apparently  be  more  than  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
about  the  same  as  in  San  Jose,  and  less  than  in  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
Berkeley,  Richmond,  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  or  Long  Beach. 

Cost  of  Instruction — 1921-22 
Salaries — 

Miss  Pool  $2100.00 

Mr.    EUert    2340.00 

Mr.  Campion 2860.00 

Extra  teachers  (hourly  basis)  896.00        $8196.00 

Other  Expenses — (Overhead) 

Office  Assistant  $  450.00 

Supplies  and  Equipment 185.28 

Bent,  Light,  Heat,  and  Water  1020.00 

Tool  Room  Helpers,  etc 36.00        $1691.28 


Total — Salaries  and  all  expense 
Number  of  pupiFs  enrolled  428 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  for  year 
Total  cost  per  pupil  per  year 


$9887.28 

$     19.14 
23.10 


A  comparison  of  those  figures  with  the  cost  of  operating  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1920-21  would  indicate  that  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  more  efficiently  and  with  greater  economy  this  year.  The 
cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  last  year  was  $34.10.  The  total  cost  per 
pupil  was  $36.80. 


VI.  Revenues 

A  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  makes  a  special 
appropriation  from  state  funds  for  part-time  education.  This  appro- 
priation is  made  from  the  state  funds  before  all  other  appropriations 
and  is  additional,  over  and  above  all  other  regular  appropriations. 
This  appropriation  is  based  upon  average  daily  attendance  as  follows : 

For  *the  first  10  units  Average  Daily  Attendance $80  per  unit 

For  the  second  10  units  Average  Daily  Attendance $60  per  unit 

For  the  third  10  units  Average  Daily  Attendance $40  per  unit 

This  will  make  a  total  of  $1800,  the  amount  Stockton  will  receive  under  this 
special  appropriation. 
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Another  law  of  the  last  legislative  session  requires  the  County 
Superintendent  to  make  a  similar  special  appropriation  from  county 
funds.  The  scale  for  this  appropriation  is  one-half  that  of  the  state 
scale  and  the  amount  received  by  Stockton  under  this  provision  will 
be  $900. 

For  the  work  of  coordination  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
director  and  teachers,  we  will  receive  $750  from  Federal  funds  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  amount  was  increased  from  $500  last 
year. 

Officials  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  said  that  thev 
expect  to  have  a  surplus  of  Federal  moneys  allotted  to  California 
amounting  to  about  $10,000  this  year.  This  will  be  divided  among 
schools  offering  part-time  education  in  sums  proportionate  to  their 
enrollments.  It  is  estimated  that  Stockton  will  receive  about  $250  of 
this  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  sources  of  revenue,  the  school 
department  will  receive  the  regular  state  and  county  appropriations 
based  on  average  daily  attendance.  With  our  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  year  about  49,  we  will  receive  from  the  state  $980  ($20 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance)  and  from  the  county  $60  per 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance. 

Our  revenues  on  part-time  education  will  then  be  as  follows : 

Special  State  $1800 

Special  County  900 

Regular  State 980 

Regular  County  2940 

Federal  (Coordinator)  750 

Federal  (Surplus)  250 

Total    $7620 

This  means  that  the  Part-time  Education  Department  has  cost 
Stockton,  during  the  year  1921-22,  $9887.28  less  $7620  or  $2267.28. 
This  is  only  $5.29  per  pupil  for  the  year.  A  team  of  five  part-time 
boys  or  girls  (the  equivalent  in  attendance  of  one  full-time  student) 
have  cost  Stockton  only  $26.45. 

VII.  Coordination 

A.  Value  of  Coordination. 

No  other  single  factor  can  contribute  as  largely  to  the  success  of 
part-time  and  continuation  schools  as  can  an  efiScient  scheme  of 
coordination.  Upon  this  work  depends  the  degree  to  which  the  school 
can  actually  serve  the  home  and  business  interests  of  the  community. 
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Instruction  for  employed  boys  and  girls  must  be  made  to  have  a  prac- 
tical value  which  is  evident  to  them  or  they  will  fail  to  take  an  active 
interest. 

Coordination  and  follow-up  work  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
together  in  Stockton  groups  of  employers  and  parents  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  problems  of  continuing  the  education  of  employed 
youths.  Many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  by  our  teachers 
through  personal  contact  with  these  groups. 
B,  Who  Does  the  Coordination  in  Stockton, 

The  Board  of  Education  has  instructed  the  Director  of  Part-time 
Education  to  spend  one-half  of  his  time  on  coordination.  This  has 
been  done  throughout  the  year.  During  a  few  weeks  the  time  spent 
on  this  work  has  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  total  time. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  follow-up  work  the  Director  has  become 
more  than  a  coordinator.  He  is  a  salesman  for  education — ^not  only- 
part-time  education,  but  high  school  and  evening  school  as  well.  The 
value  of  personal  contact  with  employers  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  addition  to  the  field  work  done  by  the  Director,  each  teacher 
spends  some  time  in  visiting  the  student,  his  home  and  his  place  of 
employment.  The  value  of  this  follow-up  work  depends  largely  upon 
the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  interpret  the  significance  of  their  obser- 
vations, to  see  the  child's  needs,  and  then  apply  the  proper  instruction 
and  influence.  Our  teachers  seem  to  be  making  the  proper  analysis 
and  in  most  cases  they  are,  through  practical  instruction  which  meets 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  student,  bringing  the  school,  home,  and 
employer  into  closer  cooperation. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  appropriates  federal  moneys  for  the  aid  of 
all  vocational  education,  and  in  the  case  of  part-time  instruction,  the 
State  of  California  is  applying  this  money  to  the  support  of  coordin- 
ation. Stockton  will  receive  this  year  $750  of  federal  money  for 
their  work  of  coordination. 

VIII.  Community  Relations 

Employers  are  few  indeed  who  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  heartily 
in  the  matter  of  sending  their  youthful  employees  to  part-time  classes. 
The  conditions  in  Stockton  are  exceptionally  good  and  our  experiences 
with  employers  during  the  past  two  years  have  always  been  most 
pleasant.  When  part-time  education  was  started,  many  of  the  school 
people  feared  the  work  would  fail  because  of  imagined  difficulties 
with  employers.  The  employer's  first  reaction  is  apt  to  be  unfavor- 
able.    The  annoyance  of  arranging  shifts,  shorter  hours  for  the  same 
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wage,  lack  of  confidence  that  a  school  is  able  to  do  practical  work — 
these  appear  in  the  employer's  mind  as  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles.  With  business  men,  obstacles  are  never  too  great  to  be 
overcome  when  the  results  promise  to  justify  the  change.  No  one 
realizes  more  fully  than  the  employers  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  employees  who  will  be  intelligent,  efficient,  and  contented. 
Cooperation  between  the  schools,  the  employers,  and  the  home  is  not 
only  possible,  it  is  highly  desirable.  Each  is  in  need  of  the  other's 
assistance,  each  is  largely  helpless  without  the  other's  assistance. 

Local  employers'  organizations  have  offered  their  cooperation  in 
making  part-time  education  meet  the  needs  of  their  members.  Clubs 
and  societies  have  also  indorsed  the  work  and  aided,  in  many  instances, 
by  securing  speakers  and  distributing  publicity  material.  The  Merch- 
ants Association  has  even  furnished  a  room  free  of  charge  in  which 
our  pharmacy  class  meets. 

In  brief,  our  community  relations  are  excellent. 
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PART  TWO 

IX.  Employment  and  Guidance  Bureau 
Plan  of  Organization 

A.  Local  Organization. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  Guidance  now 
being  developed  in  the  Stockton  schools  was  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1921-1922.  The 
persons  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  work  are 
responsible  to  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ansel  S.  Williams,  and 
through  him  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  P.  R.  Love,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Mr.  L.  N.  Pease,  Director  of  Commercial  Education. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Campion,  Director  of  Part-time  Education. 
Miss  Lilien  Eberhard,  Placement  Secretary. 

H.  A.  Campion  holds  the  federal  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  Guidance  and  Placement. 

Reports  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  prepared  each  week 
and  are  available  for  inspection  at  any  time  in  the  ofBce  of  Mr. 
Campion.  These  reports  contain  information  relative  to  the  number 
of  youths  interviewed,  the  number  referred  to  positions,  the  number 
placed,  the  nature  of  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  number 
returned  to  school,  and  other  information. 

The  office  is  open  six  days  a  week  and  one  or  two  evenings  each 
week. 

Forms,  blanks,  filing  systems,  etc.  are,  for  the  most  part,  furnished 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Junior  Division. 

The  relation  of  the  Employment  and  Guidance  Bureau  to  other 
units  of  the  school  organization  is  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  preceding 
page. 

B.  The  United  States  Employment  Service — Junior  Division, 

The  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
was  created  in  December,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  wage- 
earning  boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  work  was 
first  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  of  Seattle.  Mrs. 
Beed  has  since  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  the  present 
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head  of  the  Junior  Division.     Miss  Stewart's  title  is:    Assistant  to 
Director  General,  in  charge  of  Junior  Division. 

The  Junior  Division  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  development  of 
a  national  scheme  or  program  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of 
youth.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  Junior  Division  Bulletin 
of  January,  1921: 

'*The  all  inclusive  purpose  of  the  Junior  Division  is  (a)  to  aid 
the  schools  of  the  country  in  assisting  their  charges  to  select  and  to 
prepare  for  some  definite  occupational  responsibility  in  which  they 
may  be  efficient,  productive  and  constructive  workers;  (&)  to  do  all 
possible  to  secure  for  them  the  type  of  position  in  which  they  may 
utilize  their  abilities  to  the  best  possible  advantage;  (c)  to  afford  the 
type  of  employment  supervision  which  will  encourage  efficiency,  full 
development  of  abilities,  adaptability  and  stability.  By  such  a  pro- 
gram it  is  hoped  to  lessen  the  future  number  of  unemployables  and 
drifters,  to  reduce  social  unrest  and  labor  turnover  and  to  instill  in 
our  youth,  during  the  formative  period  of  life,  habits  of  thought 
regarding  their  individual  responsibility  for  the  industrial  welfare 
of  the  country. 

**The  national  office  of  the  Junior  Division  is  prepared  to  offer 
leadership  and  advice  in  analyzing  local  demands  and  in  perfecting 
an  organization  best  fitted  to  local  needs.  It  also  pools  the  experience 
of  the  country  with  reference  to  junior  employment  problems,  and  its 
officials  visit  periodically,  keeping  local  offices  informed  as  to  newer 
and  better  methods  of  organization  and  operation.'* 

Stockton  is  one  of  the  cities  chosen  by  the  Junior  Division  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  program  of  employment  and  guidance  in 
connection  with  the  city  schools.  Stockton  is  the  only  city  in  Califor- 
nia working  in  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Division  at  the  present 
time. 

C,  Advisory  Committee, 

To  aid  in  making  the  local  bureau  function  to  the  best  advantage, 
a  committee  of  business  men  have  been  selected  to  act  as  an  ad^dsory 
board.  The  members  of  this  committee  represent  the  following  organ- 
izations : 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Advertising  Club 

Merchants  Association  Lions  Club 

Rotary  Club  Progressive  Business  Club 
Kiwanis  Club 

This  committee  meets  once  a  month  and  brings  to  the  school 
people  practical  information  regarding  conditions  in  the  business 
world. 
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Statistics  regarding  the  work  of  the  Stockton  Bureau  of  Placement 
and  Guidance  are  given  in  the  two  following  tables.  It  will  be  noted 
in  Table  7,  the  weekly  report  of  placements,  that  the  bureau  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  activity  in  the  matter  of  placements.  There  is  not 
a  large  volume  of  work  represented  in  any  one  week  and  there  is  no 
mushroom  growth  in  evidence,  but  figures  show  a  consistent  demand 
for  young  workers  and  at  least  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
supply  this  demand. 

Table  No.  8  classifies,  by  occupation,  the  persons  placed  by  this 
office  during  the  year.  A  large  number  have  been  placed  in  com- 
mercial occupations,  especially  as  stenographers  and  typists.  Some 
of  these  have  been  part-time  students,  but  the  greater  number  are 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  high  school  commercial  department. 

The  following  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  office  in  addition 
to  the  placements  shown  on  the  tables: 

411  youths  have  been  interviewed  and  counseled  during  the  year. 

14  have  been  influenced  to  remain  in  school. 

21  have  been  returned  to  school  after  dropping  out  or  entering  part- 
time  classes. 

31  calls  have  been  made  at  homes  of  applicants. 

77  firms  and  business  houses  have  been  called  upon,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  employment  matters. 

23  employers  have  personally  come  to  the  office  to  find  help. 

1400  letters  have  been  sent  to  employers  informing  them  of  the  work 
of  the  school  bureau. 

1000  cards  have  been  distributed. 

6  talks  have  been  made  before  clubs  and  civic  organizations. 

Publicity  in  the  local  press  equivalent  to  19  columns  has  been  obtained. 

5  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  Business  Men's  Advisory  Board. 

Work  of  the  Bureau 

The  Employment  and  Placement  Bureau  has  begun  the  solution 
of  a  problem  that  has  been  overlooked  for  many  years — that  of  intelli- 
gently marketing  the  product  of  the  schools.  Heretofore  we  have 
spent  all  our  energy  in  educating  the  child  and  when  the  job  was 
completed,  or  when  the  child  left  our  institutions  whether  the  job 
was  completed  or  not,  there  our  interest  in  him  ceased.  And  right 
there  is  where  the  making  or  breaking  of  a  citizen  takes  place.  At 
this  entry  into  the  occupational  world  is  the  point  where  a  young 
man  or  young  woman  most  needs  good  common  sense  advice,  and 
assistance.  Too  many  of  our  youths  are  entering  occupations  for 
which  they  are  fitted  neither  mentally  nor  physically.  And  these 
misfits  soon  become  the  shifting,  shiftless  floaters  and  eventually  the 
unemployed  or  unemployable. 
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A  little  assistance,  sound  guidance  and  instruction  in  obtaining 
and  holding  a  job  will  aid  in  helping  the  young  worker  successfully 
past  this  early  period  of  adjustment.  And  the  schools  are  the  logical 
agency  to  render  this  assistance  as  they  are  the  agency  that  has 


OCCOPATIOMS 
manssiotM.    ArehitMtttrc.    Art  Forestry.    1kksia««riag.    Ifedieias. 
ChtMlstry.     Pfaamaoy.     Dentistry.    Lnr»     Jouniali«i«    Library  Work. 
T«MUag,     Mtaietry.     Mirciag.     Di«titi«n.     Sooial  Vortt. 


COHKERCIAL.     Dtpartnmt  4tort.     telenuiship.     Cl«rioal  Voi4l.     Attaogra- 
phy  &Bd  Typing.    Bool(|i««piag.    Adtrtrtislnc.    Baal  l«tai««    Baakiag*     X&«iir- 
ane«.     Hlg^ar  Ae«oimtittg« 


The  Building  tnaam.    OraftJnf,    Carpasiry*    Tfeo^twHing. 

Ctfnorate.     Brittklayiag.    JCMosury.    4iipbuil4ing.    Plunibii^.     Iloetrieity. 


Paint  iag 
Thm  Meahanioal  T^radaa. 
Uae&iaiat.    dhaat  lUtaX  York. 
Foondry.    Vaelianieal  Drafting, 
LaatZtar.    Papar  Box  Mdcing. 
Olaaa.    AutoMotiTa.    Pattarn 

Xtting.    Blaetriaal. 
Iho  Foad  Tradaa. 

Mtat  nickii«.    Bakar- 

iea.  6oafactionavy« 

Raatauraai. 


'NtaioiK 

al  Solioel^ 


^^  /    MLlaga 


FOBLIg  gnflCB. 
City,  Stata  and 
Fadaral  -  Ciyil, 
Military,  Naval. 
Carporationfl- 
Light,  Railvay, 
Talcgraph,  ^k* 
tar, ate*  Trana^ 
portatian. 


Ac// v^^Aa 

'vY/  iTocntw  \\^\  - 


Papar  Nnngiiig, 

Papar  Mytiiig.    Printing. 
PuttLiabing.    Bookbinding. 
PSiotogranlHr. 

Nan' a  Clotbing. 
OanMiit  Making.     ^•••^ 
«akiaf.    KLllinary; 
ivJiX    nu  Making.     Bhowfc* 
vaxtilaa. 
Laan^ry  Vbik. 
na  Joiialor^a  Trada 


Jli^  iebool 
B^r  and  JligliBt 
Babool. 
Taeatioaaly  f^aparatary 
and  Oatural. 


AflRlCTlLTOBl- 
Oaivral  jAunaiag. 
itoek  Baisiag. 
Tknackiiy.     Aruii* 
Paultry  Baig- 
^     ing.    Oairyinf^ 


Tlia  XXaMontary  Behools 
first  to  sixth  gmda. 


Linking  School  and  Occupations  through  an  Employment  and  Guidance  Buieao. 

trained  them  and  knows  their  capabilities,  characteristics,  and  quali- 
ties that  make  them  especially  fitted  for  certain  occupations. 

The  Stockton  schools  have,  through  the  Employment  and  Guidance 
Bureau,  cooperating  with  the  Junior  Division,  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  been  rendering  this  assistance  to  many.  The  work  should  be 
extended,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  young  people  of  the 
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eommunity.  There  should  be  a  central  bureau  which  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  persons  passing  from  one  school  to  another  or 
from  a  school  into  the  occupations  of  the  city.  The  place  of  such 
an  organization  in  the  life  of  our  youth  is  shown  in  the  preceding 
chart  The  number  of  placements  made  each  week  is  shown  in  Table 
No.  7  and  the  classification  according  to  kind  of  occupation  appears 
in  Table  No.  8. 

TABLE  NO.  7 

Placements  Made  bt  High  School  Placement  Bureau  Classified  by  Sex 

Fob  Each  Week 


Week  Endinir 

Boya 

OirlB 

Total 

Under  16 

October 

29 

4 

7 

11 

2 

November 

5 

4 

2 

6 

1 

12 

6 

4 

10 

1 

19 

9 

7 

16 

1 

26 

10 

2 

12 

1 

December 

3 

4 

3 

7 

0 

10 

5 

5 

10 

0 

17 

10 

5 

15 

1 

24 

3 

6 

9 

0 

31 

1 

3 

4 

0 

January 

7 

7 

5 

12 

0 

14 

3 

5 

8 

0 

21 

4 

2 

6 

0 

28 

2 

3 

5 

0 

February 

4 

3 

5 

8 

0 

U 

3 

1 

4 

0 

18 

4 

3 

7 

0 

25 

2 

5 

7 

2 

March 

4 

5 

3 

8 

0 

11 

3 

4 

7 

0 

18 

5 

5 

10 

0 

25 

6 

5 

11 

0 

April 

1 

5 

1 

6 

0 

8 

2 

2 

4 

0 

15 

3 

2 

5 

0 

22 

2 

5 

7 

0 

29 

7 

5 

12 

0 

May 

6 

5 

6 

11 

0 

13 

6 

7 

13 

0 

20 

7 

5 

12 

0 

27 

6 

7 

13 

0 

Total 

<•*««*■•••••■••« 

146 

130 

276 

9 

Grand  Total  placements  made,  October  9  to  May  27      285 
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TABLE  NO.  8 

Placements  Made  bt  Bureau,  Giving  Number  Referred  to  Positions  and 

Number  Placed,  Classified  by  Occupation 


6 


Unskilled 

Classification  of  Occupation  r ^ \ 

Referred      Placed 
Agriculture 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 6 

Domestic  and  Personal 

Housework    in    the    home 16 

Nurse   girls   and   attendants 6 

Waitresses  and  waiters - 2 

Bell   boys   2 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Stockkeepers  and  checkers 1 

Packing   and   assembling 2 

Helpers  and  attendants 18 

Machine   operators 9 

Laboratory  workers 2 

Draftsmen  1 

Apprentices    12 

Inspeclors  0 

• 

Office  and  Sales  Work 

Cash  girls  and  bundle  wrappers 1 

Cashiers  3 

Clerks 15 

Salesmen  14 

Typists  and  stenographers 5 

Delivery 28 

Bookkeepers  0 

Filing  clerks   0 

Miscellaneous 

Messengers 15 

Office  aides 4 

Elevator  operators 2 

Chauffeurs  and  truck  drivers 0 

Laundry,  cleaning,  and  dyeing 2 

Laborers    6 

Telegraph    and   telephone   operators  2 

Switchboard    operators v 0 

Collectors    5 

Ushers   1 

Returned  to  school 30 

Total 210           170 


Semi-skilled 
Referred      Placed 


0 


14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

8 

5 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

7 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

10 

9 

8 

3 

1 

5 

100 

69 

20 

6 

4 

0 

13 

7 

0 

1 

1 

13 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

o 

*< 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

165 


115 
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PART  THREE 
X.  Recommendations  for  Part-time  Education 

1.  The  present  teachers  in  the  part-time  department  should  be 
re-elected. 

2.  Time  of  2.6  teachers  is  now  being  used  for  part-time  classes. 
For  next  year  it  is  estimated  we  will  need  the  time  of  3.1  teachers,  an 
addition  of  one-half  teacher.  This  should  be  taken  care  of  by  electing 
one  full-time  teacher  who  will  do  the  work  now  done  by  regular 
high  school  teachers  on  an  hourly  basis.  Some  person  or  persons 
should  be  authorized  to  select  such  a  teacher  at  once. 

3.  The  work  of  coordination  should  be  continued  as  at  present 
with  possibly  a  few  hours  additional  allowed  to  teachers  for  follow-up 
work.     For  coordination  we  receive  $750  from  Federal  funds. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  some  steps  be  taken  immediately  to 
provide  additional  room  for  part-time  education.  One  additional  room 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Rooms  of  larger  size  and  better  lighting 
than  the  two  we  now  have  should  be  provided.  These  rooms  must 
be  convenient  to  the  business  section. 

5.  The  part-time  classes  should  be  unified.  At  present  classes  are 
meeting  in  three  different  buildings  at  the  high  school,  in  the  Prevoca- 
tional,  in  the  Realty  building,  in  the  Smith  and  Lang  building,  and 
overflow  classes  have  been  held  at  the  College  of  Commerce,  and 
other  buildings.  This  does  not  allow  enough  central  control  or  unit 
plan  of  operation.  Each  teacher  must  keep  a  register  and  handle  his 
own  absentees  and  disciplinary  cases.  A  new  location  for  the  school 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  all  classes  to  be  held  at  one  center. 

6.  Provisions  should  be  made  to  handle  more  of  the  older  persons 
who  wish  part-time  education  for  purely  business  reasons.  There 
are  many  persons  over  18  who  wish  additional  training  or  special 
help  for  a  few  hours  a  week  and  cannot  receive  individual  help  in 
the  regular  day  school. 

For  Employment  and  Guidance  Bureau 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
and  Guidance  be  continued  under  the  same  plan  of  organization  as 
at  present  operating. 
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2.  Plans  should  be  made  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  activities  in 
this  line  of  work  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  district  permit. 

3.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain,  if  possible,  temporary  aid  from 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Junior  Division,  to  allow  immediate 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  bureau. 

4.  All  school  ofScials — ^principals  and  teachers — should  be  officially 
informed  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  in  order  that  children  of  the 
city  may  profit  thereby. 


LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  DIVISION  OP  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP   CALIPORNIA 

Part-time  Education  Skbiss 

Bnlietin  No.  1.    Syllabus  of  an  Introductory  Course  on  Part-time  Education 
January,  1920.     (Out  of  print.) 

L^eiflet  No.  1.    A  Pirst  Beading  List  for  Administrators  and  Teachers  in  Part 
time  Schools.    August,  1920.     (Out  of  print.) 

Leaflet  No.  2.    The  Work  of  Codrdination  in  Part-time  Education.    November 
1920.     (Out  of  print.) 

Bulletin  No.  2.    An  Analysis  of  Department  Store  Occupations  for  Juniors 
December,  1920. 

Bulletin  No.  3.    Codrdination  in  Part-time  Education.    March,  1921.     (A  revi 
sion  of  Leaflet  No.  2.) 

Bulletin  No.  4.    An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  Juniors  in  Banks.    May,  1921. 

Bulletin  No.  5.    An  Analysis  of  Clerical  Positions  for  Juniors  in  Railway 
Transportation.    August,  1921. 

Leaflet  No.   3.    Selected  Reading  List   for   Administrators  and  Teachers  in 
Part-time  Schools.    September,  1921. 

Bulletin  No.  6.    Part-time  and  Continuation  Schools  Abroad — Reprints.     No- 
vember, 1921. 

Bulletin  No.  7.    The  Work  of  Juniors  in  the  Telegraph  Service.    April,  1922. 

Leaflet  No.  4.    Recreational  Reading  for  Part-time  and  Continuation  Schools. 
March,  1922. 

Bulletin  No.  9.    The  Work  of  Juniors  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores.    July,  1922. 

Bulletin   No.    10.     Third   Annual   Report,  Department   of   Part-time   Education, 
Stockton,  California.    October,  1922. 

News  Notes 

Part-time  News  Notes    v.  I,  Nos.  1-8.     Nov.  1920-May,  1922.     (Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
7  out  of  print.) 

Vocational  Education  News  Notes,    v.  II,  No.  1.    September,  1922.     (Expansion 
of  Part-time  News  Notes.) 

Agbigultubal  Education  Series 

Bibliography  of  Agricultural  Reference  Books.    March,  1920. 

Bush  Pruits  Project  Study  Outline.    March,  1920. 

Grape  Project  Study  Outline.    May,  1920. 

Poultry  Project  Study  Outline.    June,  1920. 

Swine  Project  Study  Outline.    June,  1920. 

Farm  Mathematics  Outline.    August,  1920. 

Second  Tear — ^Parm  Mathematics  Outline.    August,  1920. 

Suggestions  for  Parm  Mechanics  Work  in  Vocational  Agriculture.     November, 
1920. 

Suggestive  List  of  Illustrative  Materia]  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
December,  1920.    Revised,  July,  1922. 

Apricot  Project  Study  Outline  with  Suggestive  Exercises.     March,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Poultry  Husbandry.    April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Soils  and  Plant  Life.    April,  1921. 

Suggestive  Exercises  in  Swine  Production.    May,  1921. 

Sheep  Project  Study  Outline.    June,  1921. 


Baby  Beef  Production  Project  Outline.    June,  1921. 

Alfalfa  Culture  Project  Outline.    June,  1921. 

Field  Bean  Culture  Project  Outline.    October,  1921. 

Revised  Bibliography.     January,  1922. 

Analysis  of  Fruit  Project.    May,  1922. 

Analysis  of  Apple  Project.    June,  1922. 

Suggestive  Outline  on  Farm  English.    July,  1922. 

Outline  for  Animal  Husbandry  Project.    September,  1922. 

Suggestions  for  Making  a  Course  in  Farm  Mechanics.    October,  1922. 

Agriculture  News  Letter.     (Monthly.) 


Bulletin  No.  8,  Agricultural  Education  Series  No.  1.    Job  Analysis  Applied  to  the 
Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture.    May,  1922. 
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PART  ONE 

BY 
RALPH  EDWARD  BERRY 


BERKELEY,  CAUFORNIA 
March,  1924 


PREFACE 

This  is  Part  One  of  a  buUetin  dealing  with  the  problems  of  admin- 
istering part-time  education  in  the  small  community.  The  whole 
bulletin  is  in  large  part  the 'work  of  Mr.  Balph  E.  Berry  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  and  in  its  original  form  constitutes  Mr. 
Berry 's  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  editing  and  modifying  necessary  for  bulletin  pur- 
poses have  been  done  by  Emily  Q.  Palmer,  Special  Agent  for  Train- 
ing Part-time  Teachers.  It  is  hoped  the  study  may  be  of  practical 
service  to  those  faced  with  the  difficult  but  important  and  pressing 
problem  of  providing  adequate  training  for  the  many  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  California  Part-time 

Act. 

Edwin  A.  Lee, 

Direetor,  DiTision  of  Vocational  Education. 

FOREWORD 

The  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  providing  part-time  educa- 
tion, which  will  fit  for  gainful  employment  and  efficient  citizenship 
certain  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  rests 
first  with  the  high  school  principal.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
part-time  pupils  can  be  reached  through  the  efforts  of  the  school 
department  alone.  An  effective  part-time  program  must  be  the  result 
of  community-coordinated  efforts,  although  the  leadership  for  estab- 
lishing coordination  must  be  assumed  by  the  high  school  principal. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  securing  community  cooperation  is  the 
appointment  of  a  community  advisory  committee  which  should  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  community  interests. 

In  this  bulletin  Mr.  Berry,  who  has  made  a  comprehensive  study 
of  part-time  education  in.  California,  rightly  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  coordination,  and  clearly  sets  forth  the  problem  of  part-time 
education  and  a  practical  solution.  Mr.  Berry  is  analytical  and 
logical ;  his  suggestions  are  practical  and  workable.  For  these  reasons, 
high  school  principals  should  find  this  bulletin  of  real  value. 

The  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  commends  this  bulletin 
and  the  one  to  follow  to  those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
part-time  education'  and  expresses  the  appreciation  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  BoKd  of  Education  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education  of  the  University  of  California  for  this 
contribution  to  the  field  of  school  administration. 

Nicholas  Ricciardi, 

State  Gommiflsioner  of  Vocational  Education. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  PABT-TIME  EDUCATION 

Part-time  education  as  provided  in  the  school  law  of  our  State  has  wonderful 
possibilities  if  we  can  make  the  machinery  of  the  law  function  properlj.  In 
education  we  need  not  concern  ourselyes  greatly  about  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
progressing  through  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school  with  regularity.  But 
the  youth  who  has  had  difficulty  in  making  his  grades  and  classes,  who  is  more 
or  less  discouraged  and  who  wants  to  go  to  work,  or  whose  earnings  are  needed 
by  his  parents,  does  merit  our  concern.  The  boy  with  full  opportunities  who  makes 
good  with  them  will. succeed  with  almost  any  kind  of  educational  machinery,  but 
the  boy  who  is  handicapped  finds  it  hard  and  needs  the  stimulus  of  guidance  as 
well  as  education.  It  is  for  him  that  part-time  education  was  devised.  How  well 
is  he  receiving  itt  How  well  are  we  succeeding  in  placing  part-time  education 
in  his  hands  f  Have  we  set  up  the  part-time  educational  machine  and  com- 
manded it  to  function  without  getting  behind  it  to  see  that  it  does  function  f 
These  questions  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  and  measure  the  answers  by  the 
results  that  we  can  individually  point  out  in  our  daUy  observances.  ''It  is 
results  that  count ''  may  be  threadbare  platitude  but  stUl  a  mighty  good  yard- 
stick to  measure  our  achievements. 

I  believe  employers  will  cooperate  in  part-time  education,  but  to  some  extent 
at  least  they  need  educating  as  to  the  value  of  this  effort  in  behalf  of  their  young 
employees.  The  employer  and  the  public,  and  in  many  instances  the  very  parents 
of  the  boy  affected,  look  to  the  school  authorities  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
part-time  law.  The  boys  themselves  must  feel  some  urge,  in  most  instances,  other 
than  the  mere  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  for  him  as  an  opportunity  to 
attend  school  a  part  of  his  time. 

But  the  boy  who  has  found  school  uninteresting  and  a  drudge  and  who  wants 
to  go  to  work — who  will  do  almost  anything  to  get  away  from  school  that  he  may 
have  been  goaded  to  attend  for  years  of  Ms  young  life — ^will,  in  most  instances, 
return  to  his  classes  and  school  companions  with  renewed  joy  and  interest  after 
he  has  a  taste  of  employment  where  he  is  confined  to  a  task  day  in  and  day  out. 
He  will  soon  look  forward  to  the  hour  or  two  hours  a  day  that  he  is  released  from 
office  or  shop  to  attend  school.  He  will  see  education  from  a  different  angle, 
especially  if  his  part-time  lessons  apply  to  the  work  he  is  doing. 

Part-time  education  has  great  possibilities,  but  its  functioning  will  be  in 
doubt  if  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  or  even  to  the  parents.  The 
school  must  not  depend  upon  the  employer  to  see  that  young  people  attend  school. 
One  could  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  law  that  makes  the  employer  responsible  for  such 
attendance.  I  have  known  several  instances  where  employers  have  discharged  boys 
after  the  law  became  effective  on  account  of  the  part-time  school;  not  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  provide  time  for  the  boy  to  attend  school,  but  that  they  do  not 
want  to  become  involved  in  something  they  know  so  little  about.  Anything  that 
mitigates  against  the  boy's  securing  useful  and  interesting  employment  is  against 
the  boy  himself  and  against  the  objects  and  aims  of  part-time  education. 

The  cooperation  of  the  parents,  the  boy,  the  employer,  and  the  school  are  all 
necessary  to  the  best  results  of  part-time  education  and  in  this  the  school  must 
take  a  prominent,  definite,  and  systematic  part,  for  sometime  the  parent  does  not 
care,  and  the  eii|ployer  is  indifferent,  or  more  often  neither  understand.  The 
school  does  understand  and  must  give  of  its  knowledge  and  ability  to  the  end 
that  we  may  have  a  workable  and  working  part-time  educational  system. 

8.  D.  Mebk, 

Chairman,  Vocational  Education  Committee, 

State  Board  of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  California  Part-time  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1919, 
went  into  partial  effect  over  the  state  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
of  school  in  1919.  Through  progressive  steps,  three  age  groups  were 
included  so  that  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1921  all  the 
groups  falling  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  subject  to  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  part-time  classes.  By  the  end  of  June,  1922, 
provision  for  the  education  of  part-time  pupils  had  been  established 
in  seventy-five  communities  in  the  state. 

1.  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  administration  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small  community 
presents  quite  different  problems  from  the  administration  of  such  a 
school  in  the  larger  city.  Because  of  the  number  of  small  communi- 
ties in  the  state  and  their  peculiar  difSculties  it  was  decided  to  confine 
this  bulletin  to  the  administration  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small 
community. 

It  is  difiScult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  small  community  and 
the  large.  At  first  it  seemed  advisable  to  include  in  the  study  only 
schools  in  cities  having  less  than  10,000  population.  However,  several 
cities  having  a  much  greater  population  than  10,000  were  found  to 
have  the  small  town  type  of  part-time  school  organization.  So,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  publication  the  '^ small  community"  was  defined  as 
a  city  having  a  population  of  less  than  25,000  people.  This  definition 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  study  part-time  schools  or  classes 
in  sixty-three  cities.    It  includes  schools  in  every  section  of  the  state. 

The  first  group  for  whom  the  Part-time  Act  provided  instruction 
included  persons  between  the  ages  ojf  eighteen  and  twenty -one  years 
of  age  **who  cannot  speak,  read  or  write  the  English  language  to  a 
degree  of  proficiency  equal  to  that  required  *f or  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade,"  and  persons  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  falling 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  second  group  included  persons 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  and  the  third  group  included  persons 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  problem  of  instruction  for  the  group  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  essentially  one  of  elementary  education  and  American- 
ization. Their  instruction,  except  in  a  few  instances  in  the  state,  is 
given  in  evening  classes  as  allowed  by  the  Act.  The  education  of 
such  a  group  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  the  groups  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  must  attend  school  in  the  hours  between 
8  A«K.  and  5  p.m.  that  they  are  not  included  in  this  discussion. 
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The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  twofold:  first,  to  discover  and 
examine  at  close  ran^  the  problems  confronting  administrators  of 
part-time  sch6ols;  second,  to  make,  as  a  result,  certain  constructive 
suggestions  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  part-time  school  admin- 
istrators. 

2.  Sources  and  Methods 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  The  part-time  law  of  California  and  Bulletin  23,  P-t.  E.,  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Records  and  reports  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Research  and  Service 
Center  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  University  of 
California, 

(3)  Coordination  and  teaching  reports  of  part-time  school  admin- 
istrators, on  file  in  the  oflSee  of  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Education  for  the  State  of  California.  Some  of  these  reports  were 
incomplete,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  completely  filled  out  to 
aflford  valuable  information  in  regard  to  enrollment,  attendance, 
instruction,  and  costs. 

(4)  Visits  to  part-time  schools.  The  writer  visited  31  small  part- 
time  schools.  Among  these  schools  were  to  be  found  all  types  of 
part-time  school  organization.  On  each  visit  conferences  were  held 
with  the  high  school  principal,  with  the  coordinator  if  there  was 
such  an  official,  and  with  part-time  teachers.  In  each  school  visited, 
some  time  was  also  devoted  to  observing  instruction  in  English,  citi- 
zenship, arithmetic,  and  commercial  subjects. 

3.  Organization  of  Material 

Part  One  contains  three  chapters.  Chapter  I  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  California  Part-time  Act  and  other  laws  affecting  the  part- 
time  schools.  Chapter  II  contains  a  discussion  of  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure in  organizing  the  part-time  school  or  department  in  a  small 
community.  The  same  procedure  would,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
organization  of  the  work  in  a  larger  community.  Chapter  III  takes 
up  the  financial  problem.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  little  correlation 
between  enrollment  in  the  part-time  school  and  the  cost,  as  the  work 
is  at  present  conducted. 

Part  Two  will  contain  chapters  on  the  instructional  problems,  the 
social  problems,  the  enrollment  and  attendance  problems,  and  the 
blanks  and  forms  which  will  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  part-time 
school. 


THE  PART-TIME  ACT 


CHAPTEB  I 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PART-TIME  ACT  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
LAWS  AFFECTING  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS 

It  is  not  proposed  to  reproduce  here  the  California  Part-time  Act, 
but  to  review  certain  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  laws  affecting  part- 
time  schools  as  a  background  for  the  discussion  of  problems  which 
arise  in  the  administration  of  part-time  schools  in  small  communities. 

1.  Persons  Affected  by  the  Part-time  Act 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who,  unless  exempted,  must 
attend  special  day  part-time  classes. 

(1)  Those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  hold 
work  permits  and  are  thus  exempt  from  attendance  upon  the  regular 
full-time  day  school  classes. 

(2)  Those  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have 
not  had  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are 
not  in  attendance  upon  regular  full-time  day  school  clajsses. 

(3)  Those  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
cannot  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  equal  to  that  required  for  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  and  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon 
evening  school  classes. 

2.  Exemptions  from  Compulsory  Attendance 

Under  section  3  of  the  Part-time  Act  it  is  provided  that  the  follow- 
ing minors,  otherwise  subject  to  the  act,  may  be  exempted  from  com- 
pulsory attendance: 

(1)  Those  who,  because  of  physical  or  mental  condition,  are  unable 
to  attend  or  to  benefit  by  the  instruction. 

(2)  Those  who  must  render  personal  service  to  dependents. 

(3)  Those  who  reside  more  than  three  miles  from  a  suitable  class 
maintained  by  the  high  school. 

« 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  that  a  high  school 
board  may  exempt  those  whose  interests  would  suffer  if  they  were 
compelled  to  attend  special  part-time  classes.  In  addition  to  those 
exempted  under  the  three  headings  above,  there  may  be  exempted 
for  good  cause  under  the  provisions  of  section  14,  not  more  than  three 
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pupils  plus  **five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  minors  subject  to 
compulsory  attendance  upon  part-time  classes.  That  is,  there  may 
be  exempted 

(1)  3  pupils  out  of  the  first  19  or  fraction  of  19,  and  in  addition, 

(2)  1  pupil  for  each  additional  20  pupils  or  fraction  thereof. 
Hence  under  these  two  provisions  of  this  section  from  an  enroll- 
ment of: 

12  to  19  pupils  3  may  be  exempted  for  good  cause. 
20  to  39  pupils  4  may  be  exempted  for  good  cause. 
40  to  59  pupils  5  may  be  exempted  for  good  cause. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  section  is  drawn  in  the  interest  of  only 
those  minors  whose  welfare  would  be  jeopardized  if  they  were  required 
to  attend  classes. 

3.  Which  High  Schools  Must  Establish  Part-time  Classes 

When  during  any  given  year  the  enrollment  of  full-time  day  high 
school  pupils  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  high  school  reaches 
fifty,  the  high  school  board  for  the  district  must  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  school  term  of  the  foUowing  year,  establish  and  maintain 
special  part-time  classes,  or  show  by  a  census  survey  that  the  district 
is  exempt  because  there  are  fewer  than  twelve  persons  residing  within 
three  miles  of  the  school  who  would  be  subject  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance under  the  Act. 

4.  When  and  Where  Classes  May  be  Maintained 

Section  1  of  the  Part-time  Act  requires  that  high  schools  set  up 
special  day  part-time  classes  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
The  first  paragraph  of  Section  14  of  the  Act  provides  that  special 
part-time  classes  may  be  maintained  on  Saturday,  but  that  has  in 
effect  been  repealed  by  the  reenactment  of  Section  10  of  the  Political 
Code  at  the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  restricts  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  to  the  days  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  At  the 
present  time,  then,  special  part-time  classes  may  not  legally  be  main- 
tained on  Saturday. 

Neither  the  Political  Code  nor  the  Part-time  Act  designates  the 
places  where  the  special  part-time  classes  shall  be  held.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
that  classes  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  held  at  such  places  within  the 
district,  upon  such  days,  and  during  such  hours  as  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  attendance  by  the  employed  youth  of  the  community.^ 

1  California  Stote  Board  of  Education.    Bulletin  No.  23,  P-t.  E.,  p.  7,  Sec.  6, 
1921. 
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5.  The  Thbee-mile  Provision 

Other  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  Section  1  of  the  Part-time 
Act  requires  certain  high  schools  to  establish  and  maintain  special 
part-time  classes  when  the  required  number  of  prospective  pupils 
reside  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  high  school.  Employment 
at  a  distance  greater  than  three  miles  from  the  special  part-time  class 
is  not  recognized  by  law  as  grounds  for  exemption  from  attendance. 
However,  since  it  would  in  many  cases  work  a  hardship  upon  both 
pupil  and  employer,  should  such  attendance  be  required,  the  location 
of  classes  convenient  to  the  place  of  employment  is  permitted,  pro- 
vided a  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the  pupil  and 
the  high  school  authorities.* 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  residence  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles  from  a  high  school  building  in  the  district  does  not  neces- 
sarily exempt  a  pupil  from  attendance.  If  a  special  part-time  class 
is  maintained  anywhere  in  the  district,  the  pupil  must  attend  that 
class  if  he  resides  within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  it  is  main- 
tained. This  holds  true  even  though  the  clajss  may  be  maintained  in 
a  county  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  pupil  resides.  The  pupil  is 
exempt  only  in  case  his  place  of  residence  is  in  no  high  school  district 
whatsoever.' 

6.  Frequency  and  Total  Amount  op  Attendance 

• 

Section  3  of  the  Part-time  Act  requires  attendance  upon  part-time 
classes  **for  not  less  than  four  sixty-minute  hours  per  week  for  the 
regularly. established  annual  school  term."  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  the  local  school  authorities  may  accept  in  lieu  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  term,  **not  less  than  144  hours  of  attendance,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  opening  of  the  high  school  of  the  district  for  the  year, 
shall  be  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  sixty-minute 
hours  per  week." 

The  same  section  provides  further  that  the  local  school  authorities 
may,  in  their  discretion,  arrange  with  parents,  guardian,  or  other 
person  responsible  for  any  minor  '*for  his  full-time  attendance  upon 
a  special  class  maintained  for  such  minor  at  a  convenient  season, 
wherein  he  may  secure  the  one  hundred  forty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance" required  of  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

»  California  State  Board  of  Education.    Bulletin  No.  23,  P-t.  E.,  p.  7,  Sec.  6, 
1923. 

3  Part-time  Act,  Sec.  3. 
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7.  Financial  Aid  for  Part-time  Classes 

In  the  Part-time  Act  there  is  no  provision  for  special  aid  for  part- 
time  classes.  However,  a  bill  passed  by  the  1921  session  of  the  l^s- 
lature  makes  provision  for  special  state  aid  for  part-time  education/ 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  appropriation  for  part-time 
education  is  made  before  all  other  appropriations,  and  is  additional, 
over  and  above  the  regular  appropriations  for  education.  This  special 
state  aid  is  a  reimbursement  to  the  district  for  moneys  expended  dur- 
ing the  preceding  school  year.  The  reimbursement  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance.  A  major  fraction  of  a 
unit  counts  as  one  unit.    State  aid  is  now  provided  as  follows : 

Special  state  funds  for  part-time  education : 

$80  for  each  unit  of  the  1st  10  units  of  a.  d.  a.^ 
$60  for  each  unit  of  the  2d  10  units  of  a.  d.  a. 
$40  for  each  unit  of  the  3d  10  units  of  a.  d.  a. 

Regular  state  funds  for  part-time  education: 
$20  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance.* 

Another  law  passed  by  the  1921  legislature  requires  the  County 
Superintendent  of  each  county  to  make  a  special  appropriation  from 
county  school  funds  for  the  aid  of  part-time  education  in  the  county.' 
This  appropriation  is  also  on  the  basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Special  part-time  classes,  then,  receive  aid  from  the  county  in 
the  following  amounts : 

Special  county  funds  for  part-time  education: 

$40  for  each  unit  of  the  1st  10  units  of  a.  d.  a. 
$30  for  each  unit  of  the  2d  10  units  of  a.  d.  a. 
$20  for  each  unit  of  the  3d  10  units  of  a.  d.  a. 

Regular  county  funds  for  part-time  education: 
$60  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  special  and  regular  state  and  county  aid  for 
part-time  education  the  state  will  reimburse  each  high  school  district 
from  state  and  federal  funds  on  account  of  the  services  of  persons 
acting  as  coordinators.  This  aid  is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  district  for  the 
preceding  year.    The  apportionments  on  this  account  are  as  follows : 

*  Art.  XV,  Sec.  1761,  paragraph  w.  Political  Code. 

B  Average  daily  attendance. 

6  This  ia  an  approximation.    For  the  year  1920-1921  the  amount  was  $21.45. 

T  Article  XV,  Sec  1764,  Political  CJode. 
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(1)  To  each  city  high  school  district  that  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  said  district  during  the  year  next  preceding: 

(a)  50,000  or  more  pupils $4,000 

(6)  25,000  or  more  pupils 2,000 

(c)  7,500  or  more  pupils 1,000 

(d)  5,000  or  more  pupils 750 

• 

(2)  To  each  high  school  district  not  falling  under  the  above  classi- 
fications $2.00  for  each  part-time  pupil  enrolled  in  and  attending 
part-time  classes  for  a  total  of  more  than  72  hours  per  year. 

Under  the  provisions  for  special  and  regular  state  and  county  aid 
for  part-time  education,  a  high  school  district  maintaining  part-time 
classes  with  a  total  enrollment  for  the  year  of  30  pupils  each  attend- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  minimum  of  144  hours,  and  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  5.6,  would  receive  for  the  next 
ensuing  school  year  the  following  reimbursements : 

State  aid : 

Regular    6  X  $20,  or  $120 

Special  6  X    80,  or    480 

$600 

County  aid: 

Regular    6  X  $60,  or  $360 

Special  6  X    40,  or     240 

600 

Total  $1,200 

Aid  for  coordination,  if  provided :  30  X    $2,  or  60 

Grand  total $1,260 

On  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction listing  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  the  various 
school  districts  of  the  state  the  amount  of  $120  will  not  appear  as  a 
separate  item  but  will  be  included  in  the  regular  high  school  apportion- 
ment for  total  average  daily  attendance.  For  example,  for  the  school 
year  1920-1921,  the  total  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  in 
a  certain  high  school  district  was  338,  this  total  being  made  up  as 
follows:  Regular  high  school,  322;  evening  school,  10;  part-time 
school,  6.  This  school  received  as  reimbursement  for  the  year  regu- 
lar state  aid  to  the  amount  of  $7,250.10  (338  X  $21.45).  Of  this 
amount,  $128.70,  or  6  X  $21.45,  must  be  credited  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  part-time  pupils. 
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8.  Average  Daily  Attendance  op  Part-time  Pupils 

A  part-time  pupil  must  attend  classes  for  a  minimum  of  four 
sixty-minute  hours  per  week.  Four  hours  is  the  minimum  school  day 
in  the  full-time  school.  Average  daily  attendance  is  computed  on  this 
basis  with  each  four  hours  of  attendance  making  one  full  day  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  If,  then,  the  aggregate  60-minute  hours  of 
attendance  upon  part-time  classes  for  a  given  month  amounted  to 
746,  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  for  that  month  would  be  one- 
fourth  of  746,  or  186.50.  A  special  part-time  class  is  a  special  class 
of  the  day  high  school.  Hence,  if,  during  the  month  in  question,  the 
full-time  day  high  school  had  maintained  school  for  20  days,  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  month  in  the  part-time  classes  would 
be  one-twentieth  of  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  of  186.50,  or 
9.32.  Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  upon  part-time  classes  is 
obtained  in  the  same  manner ;  i.e.,  by  dividing  the  aggregate  days  of 
attendance  for  the  year  by  the  total  number  of  days  the  high  school 
was  in  session  for  the  year. 

TABLE  1 

Method  or  Oomputino  Monthly  and  Ykakly  Avkrage  Daily  Attendance  upon 

Pabt-tims  Classes 


5* 

Diviaer  of 
figures  in 
column  5 

6* 

Dhride  figures 
in  column  6 

bv  number  of 
days  taught 
each  month 

7* 

Month 

Total 

60-minute 

hours  of 

attendance  of 

all  persona 

each  month 

Total  days  of 
attendance 
each  month 

Average  days 
of  attendance 
each  month. 

1st 

746 

4 

186.50 

20 

9  32 

2d 

646  20 

4 

161.55 

18 

8.98 

3d 

610 

4 

152.50 

15 

10.17 

4th 

776  52 

4 

194 . 13 

17 

11.42 

5th 

895.52 

4 

223.88 

20 

11.19 

6th 

989  76 

4 

247.44 

20 

12  37 

7th 

794.28 

4 

198  57 

19 

10.50 

8th 

869  84 

4 

217.46 

20 

10.87 

9th 

873  20 

4 

218  30 

20 

10  92 

lOth 

807.56 

4 

201  89 

18 

11.22 

Total  for 

year  . 

8008.88 

4 

2002  22 

187 

10.70 

*  The  numbered  columns  are  identical  with  those  in  the  annual  report  to  the  State  CommiaaioDer  of 
Vooational  Education.  The  columns  between  were  inserted  to  show  how  the  results  in  columns  6  and  7 
were  obtained.  The  data  in  columns  5,  6  and  7  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Petaluma  part-time 
olasses  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  total  enrollment  for  that  year  in  the  Petaluma  part-time 
was  1 10  pupils. 
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9.  Attendance  upon  Other  Schools  or  Classes 

Attendance  previously  secured  upon  re^ar  full-time  day  high 
school  classes  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  required  attendance  upon 
part-time  classes.  This  point  is  covered  by  two  provisions  in  Section 
3  of  the  Part-time  Act,  which  reads  as  follows,: 

''provided  that  the  local  school  authorities  may  accept  in  lieu 
thereof  not  less  than  one  hundred  forty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance which,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  district  for  the  year,  shall  be  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  four  sixty-minute  hours  per  week ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  local  school  authorities  may,  in  their  discre- 
tion, arrange  with  the  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  re- 
sponsible for  any  minor  for  his  full-time  attendance  upon 
special  classes  maintained  for  such  minor  at  a  convenient 
season,  wherein  he  may  secure  the  one  hundred  forty-four 
hours.  ..." 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  bulletin  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,* 
"If  this  proviso  means  that  attendance  previously  secured  may  be 
substituted,  the  statement  would  be  *has  been  accumulated.'  '*  The 
proviso  does  make  it  possible  for  school  boards  to  arrange  previously 
with  part-time  pupils  for  their  attendance  upon  special  classes  in 
which  they  may  accumulate  the  required  144  hours  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  four  hours  per  week,  provided  the  classes  shall  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  The  first  proviso  permits  the 
accumulation  of  attendance  upon  special  part-time  classes  of  more 
than  four  hours  duration  per  week,  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  school  term.  The  second  proviso  permits  the  accumulation  of 
attendance  upon  special  fvll-time  classes  that  may  be  set  up  during 
any  period  of  the  year.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  each  case  the 
law  contemplates  the  accumulation  of  attendance  upon  special  classes, 
and  not  upon  regular  full-time  day  high  school  classes.  Hence,  any 
pupil  who  falls  within  the  age  limit  of  the  Act  and  who  starts  a 
regular  full-time  day  high  school  course,  must,  if  he  withdraws  from 
the  same  during  the  school  year,  immediately  enroll  himself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  a  part-time  class. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  if  pupils  are  attending  school  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Part-time  Act  they  are  part-time  pupils,  and  as 
part-time  pupils  must  take  a  course  in  citizenship.  The  high  school 
authorities  must  provide  for  them  individual  counsel  and  guidance  in 
vocational  and  social  matters. 

An  interpretation  has  been  placed  upon  Section  3  of  the  Act,  which 
allows   attendance  upon   part-time   instruction    provided   by   other 

«  California  State  Board  of  Education.    Bulletin  23  Ft.  K.,  p.  10,  Sec.  16,  1921. 
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agencies  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  upon  satisfactory  public 
part-time  classes,  only  in  case  the  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Act 
is  given  in  citizenship,  and  only  in  case  such  courses  are  approTcd 
by  the  school  authorities.  Apprentice  schools  conducted  by  employers 
and  commercial  courses  given  by  private  schools  have  been  recognized 
in  a  few  communities. 

10.  Enforcing  Attendance 

Section  5  of  the  Part-time  Act  states  that  **each  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  minor  required  .  .  . 
to  attend  special  part-time  classes,  must  compel  the  attendance  of 
such  minor  upon  the  same."  For  failure  to  perform  this  duty  "he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  liable,  for  the  first  oflPense,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  days.  ..." 

Section  7  of  the  Act  states  that  **the  employer  of  any  minor  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  .  .  .  shall  require  of  said  minor  a  school  enroll- 
ment certificate  and  permit  to  work.  ..."  "Within  five  days  after 
the  beginning  of  employment  he  shall  send  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  issuing  said  enrollment  card  and  permit  to  work  a  written 
notification  of  such  employment." 

Section  8  of  the  Act  provides  that  **any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
agent,  or  officer  of  a  firm  or  corporation  that  violates  or  omits  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ...  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  or  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  and  every  offense." 

Section  6  otthe  Act  states  that  "the  high  school  board  .  .  .  shall, 
on  the  complaint  of  any  persons,  make  a  full  and  impartial  investi- 
gation of  all  charges  against  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person 
having  control  or  charge  of  any  such  minor  for  violation  of  .  .  .  the 
compulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the  Act. ' '  If,  upon  investigation, 
it  is  found  that  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  has  violated  the 
compulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the  Act,  Section  6  states  that 
attendance  officers  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make 
and  file  a  criminal  complaint  against  the  offending  party,  and  see 
that  said  charge  is  presented  by  the  proper  authorities." 

Section  9  of  the  Act  states  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  truant 
officer  or  other  person  authorized  by  the  high  school  board  to  bring 
action  against  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  agent  or  officer  of  a 
firm  or  corporation  that  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 
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11.  Securing  Registration  of  Minors 

To  secure  the  names  of  pupils  who  shall  be  in  full-time  or  part- 
time  school  a  yearly  registration  of  minors  is  provided  for  in  Section 
1662  of  the  Political  Code.  The  Act  provides  for  an  *'ofl&cial  regis- 
tration week  for  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  three 
years  of  age''  for  the  ** first  full  week  in  October."  .  .  .  **The  prin- 
cipal and  elementary  schools  teachers  of  the  district  shall  serve  in 
their  respective  schools  as  registrars  of  minors."  Regular  state 
blanks  are  provided  by  law  for  this  registration.  On  these  blanks 
are  to  be  recorded  *' information  regarding  sex,  age,  nationality  of 
parents,  nativity,  residence,  education,  occupation,"  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

The  responsibility  for  registration  rests  first  on  the  parents  of 
the  children.  The  law  states  that,  ''it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any 
minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  over  the  age  of  three 
years,  to  cause  such  minor  to  be  registered  each  year  according  to 
the  provisions  of  law,  on  the  official  registration  days  at  a  public 
elementary  schoolhouse  in  th^  school  district  in  which  he  resides. 

''When  the  place  of  residence  of  a  minor  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  has  been  changed  after  the  first  full  week  in  October,  the  parents, 
guardians,  or  other  person  or  persons  having  control  or  charge  of 
such  minor  shall  within  ten  days  after  coming  into  the  district,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  cause  him  to  be  regis- 
tered during  the  regular  school  hours  on  a  regular  school  day  at  a 
public  elementary  schoolhouse  of  the  district  into  which  he  has 
moved." 

Second,  the  responsibility  rests  on  certain  school  authorities.  The 
law  provides  that,  "Should  a  teacher,  a  member  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  an  attendance  officer  know  of  any  minor  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  is  not  registered  as  provided  by  this  section,  said  official 
is  hereby  authorized  and  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  such  minor." 

This  method  of  registration  may  or  may  not  be  a  valuable  source 
of  information  depending  upon  the  efforts  of  the  school  authorities 
to  make  it  known  throughout  the  district  that  the  registration  is  to 
take  place  and  depending  upon  their  zeal  in  making  a  determined 
effort  to  have  the  registration  complete.  The  law  carries  no  penalty 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  regarding  registration. 
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12.  Subjects  of  Instruction 

Subdivision  first,  Section  4,  of  the  Part-time  Act,  states  that  any 
subject  suitable  to  the  different  needs  of  the  various  pupils  may  be 
taught  in  a  part-time  class.  The  same  subdivision  and  section  of 
the  Act  states  that  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  instruction 
in  short  unit  courses  in : 

(1)  Civics  (citizenship)  for  all  pupils. 

(2)  Pre- vocational  or  vocational  subjects  for  those  engaged  in  un- 

skilled occupations. 

(3)  Vocational  or  supplemental  vocational  subjects  for  those  en- 

gaged in  skilled  occupations  who  need  and  desire  such 
instruction. 

(4)  Home  economics  for  those  who  need  and  desire  such  instruc- 

tion. 

(5)  English  for  those  who  cannot  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 

language  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  equal  to  that  requij^d 
for  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state. 

Stating  these  provisions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part-time  pupil: 

(1)  Each  pupil  who  is  not  deficient  in  the  English  language  must 

take: 

(a)  a  course  in  citizenship ; 

(b)  a  pre-vocational,  a  vocational,  or  a  supplemental 

vocational  subject. 

(2)  Each  pupil  who  is  deficient  in  the  English  language  must 

take: 

(a)  a  course  in  citizenship; 

(b)  such  courses  in  English  as  will  remove  the  language 

deficiency. 

The  same  subdivision  and  section  of  the  Act  further  states  that 
the  high  school  authorities: 

(1)  Shall  not  require  a  minimum  uniform  standard  of  proficiency 
in  any  subjects  except  those  designed  to  prepare  for  other  classes  or 
other  schools. 

(2)  Shall  provide  individual  counsel  and  guidance  in  social  and 
vocational  matters  for  each  pupil. 

13.  Conclusions 

As  the  part-time  school  proves  itself  to  be  of  service  to  working" 
boys  and  girls  its  scope  shoidd  be  extended  to  other  groups  not  now 
covered  by  the  law.  Facilities  for  transportation  are  such  that  the 
size  of  the  district  covered  by  the  Part-time  Act  might  well  be  in- 
creased. 
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(1)  According  to  the  present  wording  of  the  law  those  **who  reside 
within  three  miles  of  a  suitahle  class  maintained® .  .  :  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  by  a  high  school  district"  must  attend  these  part- 
time  classes.  Principals  all  over  the  state  feel  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  to  extend  the  radius  of  the  district  to  take  in  the  whole  high 
school  district  or  at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  are  served  by  good 
transportation  facilities  including  school  bus  lines. 

With  the  law  unchanged  a  high  school  principal  may  still  establish 
a  special  part-time  class  in  any  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
district  and  compel  the  attendance  of  all  minors  not  exempted  for 
other  reasons,  who  reside  within  three  miles  of  said  special  class.  In 
one  district  where  this  plan  was  used,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  those  pupils  residing  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
high  school,  practically  every  pupil  chose  to  attend  the  central  part- 
time  classes  maintained  in  the  union  high  school  although  they  came 
six  or  eight  miles.  This  method  of  securing  the  attendance  of  pupils 
living  more  than  three  miles  from  the  high  school  could  probably  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  many  other  communities. 

(2)  The  number  of  exemptions  which  the  school  board  may  make 
"for  good  cause"  are  limited  in  number  by  law.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  this  privilege  should 
be  exercised  very  carefully  and  in  the  interests  of  only  those  minors 
whose  moral,  mental,  or  physical  welfare  might  be  injured  if  they  were 
required  to  attend  these  classes.  ** Economic  welfare"  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  as  a  reason  for  exemption.  The  practice  of  exempt- 
ing a  pupil  because  his  employer  threatens  to  discharge  him  if  he  is 
compelled  to  attend  part-time  classes  four  hours  a  week,  and  because 
the  job  is  considered  a  good  one,  is  open  to  serious  question.  It  would 
seem  to  be  undesirable  that  a  minor  should  continue  in  the  employ 
of  a  person  unwilling  to  grant  the  minor  the  privilege  of  continuing 
his  education.  The  solution  of  this  problem  of  coordination  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  one  coordinator  who  has  dealt 
with  the  problem:  **I  would  comb  the  town  with  a  fine-toothed  comb 
to  fiLnd  another  and  a  better  job,  or  to  get  someone  to  make  a  place 
for  a  pupil  whose  employer  threatened  to  discharge  him  if  he  were 
compelled  to  attend  part-time  school." 

(3)  The  Part-time  Act  requires  that  certain  high  school  boards 
mttst  establish  part-time  classes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  a  penalty  provided  against  high  school  districts  for  failure  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  law.    Members  of  the  high  school  board  may 

»See.  3,  Stats.  1919,  p.  1047. 
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be  liable  to  criminal  action  on  account  of  malfeasance  in  office  in  case 
some  individual  in  the  district  takes  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  start 
the  action.  There  is  further  penalty  which  provides  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  may  withhold  the  high  school  allotment 
from  a  district  for  the  ensuing  year  in  case  part-time  classes  should 
be  and  are  not  established  and  maintained  in  that  district. 

(4)  Under  section  6  of  this  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Part-time  Act  requires  attendance  upon  special  part-time 
classes  for  **not  less  than  four  sixty -minute  hours  per  week  for  the 
regularly  established  annual  school  term."  The  provision  that  the 
high  school  board  may  substitute  seasonal  ftUl-time .classes  is  made, 
in  the  words  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  * '  in 
order  that  the  farm  boys  and  girls  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
rural  communities  of  the  state  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  secure 
some  schooling  during  a  part  of  each  year."  For,  to  quote  further 
from  the  same  authority,  '^  besides  minimizing  the  problem  of  pupil 
transportation  the  organization  of  these  classes  during  the  slack  work- 
ing season  of  the  year  will  interfere  less  with  the  usual  farm  work." 
Obviously,  the  proviso  referred  to,  and  found  in  Section  3  of  the  Part- 
time  Act,  is  drawn  in  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  following  seasonal 
occupations,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  '' convenient  season"  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  for  establishing  such  special  full-time  classes.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  high  school  which  requires  part-time  pupils  not  engaged 
in  seasonal  occupations  to  attend  special  full-time  classes  for  six  hours 
a  day  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  days  is  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

(5)  In  the  matter  of  financial  aid  for  part-time  education,  it  seems 
that  the  special  aid  for  coordination  was  insufficient  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  increase  to  $2 
per  pupil  for  the  smaller  schools  may  enable  them  to  extend  this 
service. 
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CHAPTEB  II 

ORGANIZING  A  PART-TIME  DEPARTMENT 

A  part-time  department  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  self- 
starting  mechanism.  A  certain  number  of  activities,  performed  in 
certain  ways,  will  be  required  to  put  the  part-time  machine  in  motion. 
There  must  be  some  plan  of  action  if  the  part-time  department  is  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  running  start  with  the  opening  of  the  school 
term.  Principals  and  superintendents  who  have  had  successful  schools 
are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  starting  a  successful  part-time  depart- 
ment requires  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work. 

It  would  seem  that  the  communities  which  have  yet  to  establish 
part-time  classes  might  well  profit  from  the  example  of  some  of  the 
larger  cities  in  mapping  out  a  carefully  considered  campaign  of  pre- 
liminary work  to  insure  a  larger  measure  of  success  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  part-time  classes.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, collected  from  various  successful  schools  in  the  state,  are  made 
to  indicate  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  a  more  friendly  and  cooper- 
ative attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  part-time  education 
and  to  give  the  director  assistance  in  organizing  the  department. 

1.  An  Informal  Survey 

In  order  that  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  a  school  system 
may  know  whether  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  establish  part-time  classes 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  term  a  preliminary  informal 
survey  of  the  district  should  be  made.  This  survey  may  be  made  by 
the  principal  or  superintendent  or  by  a  teacher  delegated  to  perform 
the  task.    It  can  be  accomplished  informally  and  without  publicity. 

One  source  of  information  will  be  the  number  of  work  permits 
which  have  been  issued  to  children  in  the  district.  Teachers  in  the 
school  system  will  also  know  from  their  school  registers  the  names  of 
pupils  who  have  left  school  and  who  may  still  be  in  the  district.  The 
registration  of  minors  of  the  previous  October  checked  with  the  present 
enrollment  in  full-time  school  should  provide  the  names  of  pupils 
who  are  unemployed  as  well  as  at  work. 

If,  as  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  principal  finds  that  there  are 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  high  school  twelve  or  more  pupils 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  npt  graduated 
from  high  school  and  who  are  not  at  that  time  attend^g  full-time 
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school,  he  will  know  that  the  law  requires  him  to  establish  part-time 
classes  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  term.  This  survey  should 
be  completed  not  later  than  one  month  before  the  close  of  the  regular 
high  school  term  in  order  that  proper  provision  may  be  made  for 
getting  the  part-time  work  under  way. 

2.  PuBUC  Announcement 

The  proper  time  to  prepare  for  inaugurating  the  part-time  depart- 
ment would  be  at  the  high  school  commencement  of  the  preceding 
school  term.  Upon  this  occasion  parents,  pupils,  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  gathered  from  all  over  the  district  and  any  important 
announcement  regarding  school  matters,  made  before  such  a  gather- 
ing, will  receive  wide  publicity.  Advantage  should  therefore  be  taken 
of  this  opportunity  to  announce  the  intended  establishment  of  part 
time  classes  with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  term.  This  announce- 
ment should  be  made  by  either  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
or  the  high  school  principal,  or  both.  It  should  cover  at  least  the 
following  points: 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  part-time  law  should  be  fully  explained. 
The  compulsory  attendance  provisions  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  emphasis  laid  upon  the  great  opportunity  which  boys  and 
girls  will  have  for  additional  education  of  a  practical  nature. 

(h)  The  main  provisions  of  the  law,  which  make  the  establishment 
of  part-time  classes  mandatory  upon  the  school  board  should  be 
explained. 

(c)  The  fact  should  be  stated  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  district  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  school  system  before 
receiving  a  high  school  education  leaves  the  high  school  board  no 
choice  under  the  law  other  than  to  direct  the  high  school  principal 
to  establish  part-time  classes. 

(d)  Definite  statement  should  be  made  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  school  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  home  and  the  employer, 
to  the  end  that  part-time  classes  may  be  organized  which  shall  benefit 
both  employers  and  pupils. 

(e)  Statement  should  be  made  that  the  school  anticipates  only 
the  heartiest  cooperation  of  parents,  pupils,  and  employers  who  will 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

(/)  The  point  should  be  emphasized  that  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  school  to  offer  instruction  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  every 
pupil  enrolled ;  that  the  instruction  will  be  made  practical,  and  that 
it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  teach  those  things  which  will 
help  young  workers  in  their  occupations. 
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(g)  The  provisions  for  state  and  county  aid  should  receive  special 
attention  and  the  fact  should  be  brought  out  that  the  extent  of  this 
financial  aid  is  evidence  of  the  importance  which  the  state  attaches  to 
a  program  of  education  which  will  make  it  possible  for  employed  boys 
and  girls  to  receive  more  schooling. 

(h)  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  special  state 
and  county  aid  comes  as  a  reimbursement,  not  as  an  advance  of 
funds,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  local  board  to 
finance  the  part-time  program  during  its  first  year. 

(»)  It  should  be  stated  that  after  the  first  year  the  amount  of 
special  aid  will  probably  make  the  part-time  department  a  very  slight 
financial  burden  upon  the  community  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
received.  Attention  should  be  directed  at  this  point  to  some  of  the 
smaller  communities  which  have  put  over  successful  programs  of  part- 
time  education,  and  the  conviction  expressed  that  the  local  community 
can  accomplish  even  better  results. 

(j)  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  within  the  past 
four  or  five  years  nearly  half  of  the  states  have  enacted  part-time 
education  laws,  many  of  them  less  liberal  than  the  California  law; 
that  part-time  education  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  recent  voca- 
tional education  program  adopted  by  every  state  in  the  union;  that 
part-time  education  is  the  present  big  movement  in  education  through- 
out the  United  States. 

3.    CodPERATION  OF  BUSINESS  MeN 

Immediately  following  the  announcement  at  commencement  the 
principal  should  explain  the  advantages  of  part-time  education  to 
two  or  three  infiuential  business  men  of  the  city  and  secure  their 
active  support  and  advocacy  of  part-time  education.  This  will  render 
future  work  in  the  interest  of  the  new  department  much  easier. 

If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  employers'  organizations 
will  support  the  program  of  part-time  education,  it  will  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  business 
men  of  the  city.  It  will  be  best  for  the  principal  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  business  men's  association  at  the  first  meeting  after  the 
public  announcement  at  the  high  school  commencement.  This  will 
secure  the  aid  which  is  necessary  to  develop  a  worthwhile  part-time 
program. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  business  men's  association  the  principal 
should  again  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  part-time  education  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the 
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community.  He  should  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  his  desire  to 
work  out  a  program  which  will  be  as  helpful  and  convenient  as  pos- 
sible for  the  employers  of  young  workers.  Cooperative  courses  should 
be  suggested  to  any  employer  who  employs  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  workers  to  make  such  a  plan  possible. 

He  should,  as  a  member  of  their  organization,  bespeak  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Particularly 
should  the  principal  express  the  hope  that  not  one  of  the  employers 
present  would  adopt  the  policy  of  reducing  the  pay  of  the  pupil  due 
to  the  four  hours  of  time  spent  in  part-time  classes. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  representing  various  lines 
of  business  in  the  city,  should  be  appointed  to  membership  in  an 
advisory  committee  to  work  out  with  the  principal  a  program  of  desir- 
able  hours  and  subjects  for  the  part-time  pupils.  Such  appointments 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  school  board.  This  will  help  to  make  the 
movement  not  only  a  problem  of  the  school,  but  of  the  community  as 
well. 

The  plan  to  establish  a  placement  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
school  should  be  presented  and  employers  encouraged  to  call  upon 
the  part-time  department  when  in  need  of  help.  The  principal  should 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  director  will  be  in  a  position  to  send  an 
employer  the  right  boy  or  girl  for  the  place  because  of  the  study  the 
director  will  have  made  of  each  pupil's  interests  and  abilities. 

Finally,  the  principal  should  express  the  determination  to  make 
part-time  education  a  real  factor  in  the  social  and  vocational  life 
of  the  community,  and  voice  his  confidence  in  their  active  support 
of  the  part-time  program. 

4.  Cooperation  of  Women's  Clubs 

The  matter  of  the  part-time  school  should  also  be  presented  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  various  women's  clubs,  parent-teachers'  organiza- 
tions, and  other  organizations  following  the  commencement  exercises. 
If  the  regular  meeting  is  not  scheduled  for  an  early  date  the  principal 
should  attempt  to  secure  a  called  meeting.  Considerable  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  he  will  address  the  club  on  the  subject 
of  part-time  education. 

The  social  value  of  the  part-time  school  and  the  contribution  which 
a  good  part-time  school  can  make  to  society  should  be  emphasized.  A 
few  life  stories  showing  how  the  part-time  school  has  helped  boys  and 
girls  will  be  of  interest  to  these  organizations.  Two  or  three  members 
from  among  these  organizations  should  be  appointed  to  membership 
on  the  advisory  committee  for  the  part-time  school. 
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5.  County  Cooperation 

Within  the  county  or  a  section  of  the  county  there  may  be  a 
committee  composed  of  persons  from  various  organizations  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  minors  in  relation  to  education  and  employment. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  Nicholas  Bicciardi, 
has  suggested  that  such  a  committee  may  include  the  boys'  work 
committees  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Lions'  Club  and 
similar  organizations;  the  education  committees  of  various  lodge 
organizations;  the  boys'  work  secretaries  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.M.I., 
and  the  Y.M.H.A.,  and  the  girls'  work  secretaries  of  similar  organiza- 
tions; the  association  of  social  workers  and  attendance  supervisors; 
the  education  committees  of  women's  clubs,  labor  organizations,  etc. 
A  county  or  district  committee  of  this  character  could  foster  the  part- 
time  education  movement  in  as  many  communities  as  are  included  in 
the  county  or  district. 

6.  Selecting  a  Part-time  Director 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  part-time  school  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  the  right  person  to  direct  the  work.  The  cooperation  of 
the  men's  and  women's  organizations  is  the  first  requisite  to  a  suc- 
cessful part-time  program,  but  it  will  be  of  little  value  unless  a  direc- 
tor is  selected  who  is  equal  to  the  task. 

If  the  experience  of  cities  successful  in  part-time  work  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  there  are  certain  cardinal  principles  which  should 
operate  in  the  selection  of  this  director. 

(a)  Some  person  should  be  selected  whose  major  or  only  interest 
in  the  school  system  will  be  the  part-time  work. 

(6)  The  director  selected  should  have  the  following  personal 
qualifications : 

(1)  An  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  part-time  educa- 

tion. 

(2)  A  strong  and  pleasing  personality. 

(3)  An  understanding  and  love  of  social  work. 

(4)  Sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  part-time  group  and 

understanding  of  them. 

(5)  A  wide  experience  in  life. 

(6)  Great  adaptive  ability. 

(7)  Ability  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  pupils, 

parents,  and  employers. 
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(c)  He  should  also  have  the  following  professional  qualifications: 

(1)  A  broad  general  education. 

(2)  Much  practical  experience  outside  of  a  school  building. 

(3)  Ability  to  analyze  individual  needs  and  differences. 

(4)  Ability  to  adapt  instruction  to  meet  individual  needs. 

(5)  Ability  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  California. 

(d)  The  person  selected  should  not  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work 
of  the  part-time  school.  One  or  two  other  teachers  should  be  selected 
to  devote  some  portion  of  their  day  to  part-time  work.  These  teachers 
may  be  regular  high  school  teachers,  but  the  time  devoted  to  part-time 
work  should  be  a  part  of  their  regular  program  of  teaching,  and  not 
in  addition  to  it. 

(e)  The  part-time  director  should  be  selected  at  the  time  the 
regular  appointments  for  the  ensuing  school  year  are  made,  so  that 
there  may  be  ample  time  for  preparing  for  the  work  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  term. 

Small  communities  should  receive  a  great  deal  of  help  from  a 
county  committee  organized  for  junior  service.  Two  or  three  small 
communities,  uniting  with  a  junior  service  committee,  might  employ 
one  director  for  junior  employment  and  part-time  education.  Such  a 
director  could  spend  two  or  three  days  in  each  community  in  turn. 

7.  Survey  of  City  and  District 

The  survey  of  the  city  and  school  district  should  be  made  to  secure 
exact  information  in  regard  to  pupils,  occupations,  employment  con- 
ditions, and  social  conditions.  After  the  decision  has  been  made  as 
to  what  information  should  be  secured  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
proper  blanks  and  forms  for  recording  the  results  of  the  survey. 
Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  district  the  business  section  of  the  city 
and  assign  a  definite  amount  of  time  to  each  street  or  to  a  certain 
number  of  streets.  It  is  suggested  that  the  data  collected  in  the  busi- 
ness district  should  include: 

(a)  Name  of  firm. 

(b)  Character  of  business. 

(c)  Names,  sex,  nationality,  age,  schooling,  residence,  of  minors 
employed. 

{d)  Work  of  minors. 

(e)  Additional  jobs  in  which  minors  might  be  employed. 

(/)  Employment  conditions. 

(g)  Desirability  of  the  employment. 
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{h)  Employer's  suggestions  in  regard  to  cooperative  classes  or 
to  subjects  of  instruction. 

(♦)  Employer's  attitude  toward  cooperative  classes  and  toward 
part-time  education. 

Information  in  regard  to  pupils  on  the  school  records  may  be 
secured  from  various  sources.    These  include: 

(a)  Becords  of  graduation  and  withdrawal  from  grammar  schools 
of  district. 

(&)  Records  of  withdrawals  from  high  school  before  graduation. 

(c)  Record  of  work  permits  issued.  Since  it  is  diflBcult  to  keep 
these  records  up-to-date  due  to  changes  in  the  personnel  of  an  estab- 
lishment, they  will  not  be  authentic  in  every  case,  but  these  data  may 
be  supplemented  by  that  gathered  while  surveying  the  business 
district. 

(d)  Telephone  directory  and  city  directory. 

After  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  business  district,  and 
the  study  of  the  school  records  and  school  census,  the  data  collected 
should  be  studied  carefully.  As  a  result  of  this  study  there  will  be 
definite  and  fairly  accurate  record  of: 

(a)  The  employed  pupils 

1)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  age,  sex,  and  grade  com- 
pleted. 

2)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  age  and  nationality  of  par- 
ents. 

3)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  sex  and  occupation. 

4)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  sex,  instruction  suggested, 
and  school  expectancy,  or  number  of  months  from  open- 
ing of  school  until  pupil  is  18  years  of  age. 

(6)   The  unemployed  pupils. 

1)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  age,  sex,  and  grade  com- 
pleted. 

2)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  age  and  sex,  and  nationality 
of  parents. 

3)  Total  number,  classified  as  to  age,  sex,  instruction  desired, 
and  school  expectancy. 

(c)  The  employers. 

1)  Total  number  classified  as  to  kind  of  business,  number  and 
sex  of  minors  employed. 

2)  Total  number  classified  as  to  kind  of  jobs  in  which  minors 
might  be  employed. 

3)  Names  of  employers  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  part- 
time  school. 

4)  Total  number  classified  as  willing  or  unwilling  to  pay 
pupil  for  time  in  school.    Names  of  each  employer. 
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8.  The  Local  Advisory  Committee 

With  the  recognition  that  the  part-time  school  is  a  community 
project  the  director  should  proceed  to  organize  a  local  advisory  com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  a  representative  from  the  school  board,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  representatives  from  the  business  men's  associa- 
tion, the  parent-teachers  association,  and  the  women's  clubs  be  invited 
to  membership  in  this  committee.  If  there  are  labor  organizations 
in  the  community  or  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  minors 
they  should  also  be  represented. 

The  advisory  committee  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  director 
of  part-time  education  in  helping  to  interpret  to  the  community  this 
new  phase  of  education,  and  in  carrying  back  to  the  organizations 
which  they  represent  reports  of  the  work  as  it  progresses.  Through 
such  a  committee  the  progress  of  the  department  and  the  solution  of 
its  problems  will  be  shared  by  the  community  as  well  as  by  the  direc- 
tor and  the  school  board. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  principal,  or 
the  director,  should  lay  before  them  the  results  of  the  survey  made, 
together  with  suggestions  as  to  subjects  of  instruction.  He  should 
get  their  reaction  toward  the  subjects  of  study  suggested  and  others 
which  it  may.  seem  desirable  to  include. 

He  should  discuss  with  them  various  types  of  programs,  such  as 
four  morning  or  afternoon  hours  in  one  day,  two  hours  twice  each 
week,  or  one  hour  four  times  a  week.  He  should  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of 
program,  and  should  endeavor  to  secure  their  approval  of  the  one 
which  seems  best  suited  to  local  conditions.  He  should  keep  in  mind 
the  interests  of  the  employers  and  also  the  necessity  of  partially  fitting 
the  part-time  program  into  the  regular  high  school  program  for  the 
convenience  of  certain  pupils.  Another  matter  for  discussion  with 
this  committee  after  the  instructional  needs  are  outlined  is  the  matter 
of  housing  and  equipment.  The  place  for  classes  and  the  type  of 
equipment  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  group  as  brought 
out  by  the  survey.  As  an  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  this  committee 
certain  recommendations  in  regard  to  these  subjects  should  be  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  organizations  represented  on  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

If  possible,  definite  days  should  be  set  for  certain  classes,  includ- 
ing citizenship  for  girls,  citizenship  for  boys,  and  a  reservoir  and 
make-up  class  for  all  pupils.  It  would  be  well  to  decide  upon  the 
days  for  these  classes  and  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  committee 
of  that  definite  part  of  the  time  schedule. 
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This  report  should  be  prepared  in  time  to  have  the  rooms,  equip- 
ment  and  schedule  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  school  term.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  course  has  ever  failed  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  community  when  the  proper  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken. 

9.  Housing  and  Equipment 

The  location  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small  community  is 
not  so  diflScult  a  problem  as  it  is  in  a  large  city.  Distances  are  not 
so  great  and  class  rooms  near  the  business  section  not  so  expensive 
as  in  a  large  city. 

The  location  of  the  part-time  school  or  classes  will  depend  upon 
the  courses  and  equipment  needed,  the  number  of  part-time  pupils, 
and  the  amount  of  space  which  can  be  given  to  these  classes  in  the 
high  school  building.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  less 
difiSculties  to  be  encountered  both  for  the  full-time  high  school  and 
for  the  part-time  school  if  they  have  separate  organization  and  hous- 
ing. The  diflference  in  purpose  of  the  two  schools,  the  length  of  the 
periods,  the  nature  of  the  groups  and  their  attitude  toward  school 
make  it  desirable  for  the  part-time  school  or  classes  to  be  located  in 
rooms  of  their  own  quite  apart  from  the  full-time  school  where  such 
separation  is  possible. 

The  possibility,  of  separate  housing  cannot  be  settled,  however, 
until  courses  are  determined  and  the  needed  equipment  listed.  The 
conditions  which  will  determine  the  courses  needed  for  the  part-time 
school  in  the  small  community  vary  so  greatly  from  one  part  of  the 
state  to  another  that  it  is  impossible  to  list  standard  equipment  for 
such  a  school.  The  needs,  for  example,  may  be  largely  commercial  or 
chiefly  industrial.  It  may  be  that  the  chief  need  is  for  supplemental 
subjects  which  require  very  little  equipment.  Tables  and  chairs  in- 
stead of  the  formal  classroom  furniture  and  equipment;  book  cases 
and  files  for  students'  materials;  storage  cupboards  for  demonstration 
equipment  in  supplementary  science,  blue  print  reading,  drawing  may 
be  su^ested.  It  is  evident  that  the  general  plan  of  courses  must  be 
decided  upon  before  the  needed  equipment  can  be  determined. 

Small  part-time  schools  in  California  have  solved  the  problem  of 
housing  and  equipment  in  various  ways.  Some  small  schools  are 
housed  in  a  wing  of  the  high  school,  in  portable  or  other  specially-built 
buildings  on  the  high  school  campus,  in  down-town  club  rooms,  the 
Masonic  temple,  office  buildings,  the  community  house,  and  in  a  few 
cases  in  rooms  provided  by  employers  at  the  place  of  employment. 
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The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  locations  can  be  determined 
only  when  a  close  study  is  made  of  the  needs  of  these  schools  and  of 
the  snrroondings  and  equipmiOit  provided  to  meet  the  needs. 

10.   COUBSBS  TO  BB  OFFERED 

As  a  Tesuli  of  the  survey  of  the  city  and  district,  the  part-time 
director  will  have  data  from  which  he  can  determine  what  courses 
must  be  offered.  He  can,  from  a  study  of  the  survey,  answer  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  What  type  of  educaticmal  work  should  be  given  T 

Occupational  preparatory — 
Commercial 
Trade 

Homemaking 
Personal  service 
Agriculture 

Occupational  extension — 
Commercial 
Trade 

Homemaking 
Personal  service 
Agriculture 

Social  and  avocational — 
Music 
Art 

Literature 
Public  Speaking 
Debating 
Dramatics 
Dancing 
Radio 
Handwork  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

General  continuation — 
English 
Mathematics 
Geography 
Reading 
Spelling,  etc. 

(2)  What  occupational  preparatory  courses  is  it  considered  ad- 

visable to  give  in  the  four  hours  a  wedc  T 
For  what  occupations  in  the  community  is  this  need  the 

greatest  f 
What  available  equipment  is  there  in  the  school  for  this 

training  f 

What  equipment  might  employers  provide  for  the  training  t 
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What  added  equipment  should  be  provided  for  the  part- 
time  schooU 
Can  someone  be  secured  to  give  the  training  ? 

(3)  For  what  occupational  extension  courses  is  there  the  greatest 

need? 
'What  equipment  will  be  necessary? 
What  equipment  is  already  in  the  school? 
What  added  equipment  will  be  necessary? 

(4)  For  what  social  and  avocational  interests  should  equipment 

be  provided? 

(5)  If  general  continuation  instruction  must  be  provided  what 

equipment  is  needed? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  determine  not  only  the  courses 
but  in  large  measure  the  type  of  housing  and  the  equipment  needed. 
If  the  high  school,  for  example,  is  well-equipped  for  mechanical  draw- 
ing, should  the  part-time  school  have  separate  equipment  or  use  the 
high  school  equipment  for  this  work  at  hours  convenient  for  both 
schools?  If  little  high  school  equipment  is  used  by  part-time  classes 
more  freedom  in  the  selection  of  rooms  can  be  allowed. 

11.  OuTUNiNG  Courses 

When  the  list  of  courses  to  be  offered  has  been  determined,  it  will 
be  possible  to  outline  the  various  courses.  Citizenship  and  English 
will  be  given  regardless  of  the  type  of  school,  since  these  are  provided 
for  by  law.  Instruction  in  these  courses,  as  well  as  in  the  courses 
listed  from  the  study  of  the  survey  must  be  planned  as  short  units 
and  in  such  a  way  that  each  lesson  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  more 
or  less  independent  of  lessons  preceding  or  following  it.  In  this  way 
instruction  will  not  be  hampered  by  the  monthly  fluctuations  in 
enrollment  which  must  be  expected  in  part-time  classes. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  must  see  to  it  that  instruction 
in  citizenship,  English,  health  and  hygiene,  and  supplemental  subjects 
is  outlined  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  that  the  teacher-director 
and  his  staff  are  prepared  to  offer  pupils  the  necessary  individual 
or  group  instruction.  A  fuller  discussion*  of  instructional  problems 
appears  in  Part  Two. 

12.  The  Time  Schedule 

The  principal  and  the  part-time  director  must  cooperate  in  plan- 
ning the  time  schedule  for  classes.  It  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  the 
programs  of  the  two  schools  to  accommodate  certain  part-time  pupils 
who  will  wish  to  enroll  for  work  in  some  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
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high  school  classes  and  to  make  available  one  or  two  of  the  regular 
high  school  teachers  who  will  be  needed  to  assist  the  part-time  teacher. 
Keeping  these  limitations  in  mind  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful  in  arranging  a  part-time  program  in  conection  with  the  full- 
time  high  school. 

(1)  It  must  be  remembered  that  five  forty-five-minute  periods  are 
not  the  equivalent  of  four  sixty-minute  hours,  hence  holding  part- 
time  classes  for  five  such  periods  will  not  satisfy  the  law.  Therefore, 
it  will  probably  not  be  advisable  to  make  part-time  school  periods 
correspond  with  the  regular  high  school  periods  in  lengtJi. 

(2)  If  part-time  classes  are  to  be  scheduled  in  the  morning,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  start  them  at  such  a  time  that  they  will 
end  simultaneously  with  some  high  school  classes.  For  convenience 
this  should  be  observed  whether  the  part-time  classes  are  held  in  the 
high  school  or  in  other  buildings,  for  it  will  generally  be  necessary- 
to  provide,  for  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  will  wish  to  enroll  in 
the  regular  high  school  courses  in  commercial  subjects,  home  econom- 
ics, agriculture,  machine  shop,  art,  etc.  Furthermore,  no  matter  how- 
small  the  enrollment  in  the  part-time  department,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  have  at  least  one  regular  high  school  teacher  assist  the  part-time 
teacher.  Under  the  plan  of  making  the  two  time  schedules  correspond, 
this  can  be  done  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  least  inconvenience 
to  the  regular  high  school. 

(3)  Pupils  will  enter  at  A-arious  times  during  each  month  and  a 
reservoir  class  should  be  provided  to  take  care  of  them  until  their 
specific  needs  can  be  ascertained.  The  make-up  class  for  pupils  who 
have  been  absent,  and  the  reservoir  class  for  pupils  just  entering 
could  perhaps  be  held  at  the  same  hour,  provided  the  class  is  not  too 
large  for  effective  individual  instruction. 

(4)  It  is  also  advised  that  at  least  two  classes  be  provided  for 
citizenship  and  health,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  If  the  part- 
time  enrollment  does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  two  part-time 
teachers,  it  will  be  well  to  assign  the  boys'  class  in  health  to  one  of 
the  men  of  the  regular  high  school  faculty,  assuming  that  the  regular 
part-time  teacher  is  a  woman.  In  a  number  of  cases  health  and 
hygiene  classes  include  outdoor  or  gymnasium  sports. 
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13.  The  Teacher's  Duties 

Ouid'ame. — The  Part-time  Act  requires  that  individual  counsel 
and  guidance  shall  be  provided  for  each  part-time  pupil  in  vocational 
and  social  matters.  The  part-time  teacher-director  or  coordinator  in 
the  small  school  will  know  the  pupil  more  intimately  than  any  other 
person  in  the  school  system  and,  therefore,  is  the  person  who  should 
perform  this  duty. 

Coordination, — Experience  hajs  shown  that  if  the  part-time 
machine  is  to  run  smoothly  it  should  be  lubricated  with  a  definite 
amount  of  coordinating — visiting  the  homes  of  pupils,  and  places 
where  pupils  are  employed,  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  part-time  school.  Attendance  matters  will  also  require  a  certain 
amount  of  time.  It  is  true  that  this  may  appear  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  duties  of  the  county  or  city  attendance  oflBcer.  Part- 
time  attendance,  however,  is  a  special  and  immediate  problem,  and 
the  attendance  oflScer  usually  has  his  time  fully  occupied  with  other 
duties.  For  that  reason  his  action  in  the  matter  of  absences  from  part- 
time  classes  is  not  always  as  prompt  as  might  be  desired.  Quicker 
action  and  better  results  are  usually  obtained  when  absences  of  part- 
time  pupils  are  dealt  with  in  the  part-time  department.  A  definite 
part  of  the  teacher's  time  will,  therefore,  need  to  be  allotted  to 
coordination  and  attendance  matters. 

Clerical  work. — Furthermore,  even  in  the  smallest  part-time  school 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  clerical 
work.  In  a  small  school  this  work  can  be  done  most  satisfactorily 
and  economically  by  the  part-time  teacher.  Time  for  it  should  be 
provided  in  the  teacher's  program. 

Instruction. — Citizenship,  homemaking,  English,  and  subjects  sup- 
plemental to  the  occupations  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged  must 
be  taught.  The  instruction  given  by  the  part-time  teacher  must  de- 
pend upon  the  fields  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  the  assistance  of 
other  teachers  must  be  secured  to  supplement  his  abilities. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  of  part-time  pupils  may  discharge  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  these  duties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  a  very 
definite  program.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  principal  to  allow 
in  the  program  of  some  part-time  teacher  an  amount  of  time  outside 
the  class-room  at  least  equal  to,  and  povssibly  greater  than  the  time 
spent  in  class-room  instruction  for  guidance,  coordination,  and  clerical 
work. 
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Unless  a  definite  amount  of  time  is  allotted  to  each  of  the  tasks 
mentioned  above,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  not  be  done,  or  if 
attempted,  that  they  will  be  done  only  in  a  haphazard  way.  Their 
importance  is  such  that  they  should  be  given  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion which  the  teacher  devotes  to  the  preparation  of  the  daily  in- 
structional material.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  allotting  a 
definite  place  in  the  teacher's  schedule  to  each  task  requiring  time 
outside  the  class-room. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEM  OP  THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL 

It  is  important,  in  considering  the  problems  which  confront  the 
part-time  school  in  the  small  community,  to  discover  just  how  large 
is  the  problem  of  financing  part-time  classes. 

1.  Financial  Assistance  for  California  Part-time  Schools 

The  problem  to  which  this  chapter  will  be  confined  is  to  discover 
the  total  cost  of  instruction  and  just  how  much  of  the  financial  burden 
of  training  part-time  boys  and  girls  is  assumed  by  the  state  and 
county,  and  how  much  of  it  must  be  borne  by  the  local  community. 
Sections  1761  and  1764  of  paragraph  three  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California  provide  that  the  County  and  State  shall  assume  a  large 
part  of  the  financial  burden  of  part-time  education.  As  stated  in 
Chapter  I,  the  financial  assistance  available  for  California  part-time 
schools  may  be  siimmarized  as  follows: 

(1)  For  each  unit,  or  major  fraction  of-a  unit,  of  the  first  ten 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  upon  part-time  classes,  the  district 
receives  from  the  state  $80  and  from  the  county  $40. 

(2)  For  each  unit,  or  major  fraction  of  a  unit,  of  the  second  ten 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  upon  part-time  classes,  the  district 
receives  from  the  state  $60  and  from  the  county  $30. 

(3)  For  each  unit,  or  major  fraction  of  a  unit,  of  the  third  ten 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  upon  part-time  classes  the  district 
receives  from  the  state  $40,  and  from  the  county  $20. 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  aid  for  part-time  work,  the  district 
receives  regular  aid  from  the  state  and  county  for  part-time  work  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  full-time  day  high  school  work,  namely : 

(4)  For  each  unit,  or  major  fraction  of  a  unit,  of  average  daily 
attendance,  approximately  $20  from  the  state  and  $60  from  the  county. 

(5)  The  district  receives  from  the  state,  as  reimbursement  for 
expenditures  for  services  by  persons  acting  as  coordinators,  $2  for 
each  pupil  enrolled  in  and  attending  part-time  classes  for  more  than 
72  hours  during  the  school  year.^® 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  balance  remaining  in  the  fund 
for  trade  and  industrial  education  that  must  be  applied  to  part-time 

10  The  fall  text  of  this  provision  may  be  found  on  page  44  of  Bulletin  No.  23, 
California  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  fiscal  years  1922-23-1926-27. 
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instruction  will  be  apportioned  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  instruction 
other  than  coordination.  Since  this  amount  will  vary,  and  since  there 
is  no  way  of  estimating  it,  this  source  of  financial  assistance  will  not 
be  considered  in  the  illustration  given  below. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  above  provisions  for  financial  assistance 
to  the  district  are  applied  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  hypothetical 
high  school  district  of  Fairhaven  whose  population  is  7000.  The 
attendance  records  for  the  school  year  1921-1922  for  this  district  are 
as  follows: 

Part-time  enrollment 98 

Average  daily  attendance,  part-time  school 13.51 

One  teacher  employed  full  time  for  the  part-time  work  at  a  salary 
of  $2,250.  This  teacher  gives  two  hours  daily  (ten  hours  weekly)  to 
office  work  and  coordination. 

One  teacher  employed  half  time  for  part-time  work  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 

This  district  receives  financial  aid  from  state  and  county  as  fol- 
lows: 

Special  state  aid  for  part-time  education : 

10  units  daily  average  attendance  at  $80,  or $800 

4  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $60,  or 240 

Special  county  aid  for  part-time  education : 

10  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $40,  or 400 

4  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $30,  or 120 

State  aid  for  coordination : 

98  pupils  at  $2  per  pupil 196 

(Assuming  that   each   pupil   attended   more  than   72 
hours) 

Regular  state  aid  for  part-time  education : 

14  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $20,  (w 280 

Regular  county  aid : 

14  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $60,  or 840 

Total  aid  received  by  the  district  on  account  of  part-time 

work $2,876 

Total  cost  of  teachers  for  part-time  work $3,250 

Net  cost  of  teachers  for  the  part-time  work  to  the  district  is  $374. 

This  means  a  yearly  cost  to  the  district  of  about  $3.61  per  pupil 
enrolled. 

The  financial  aid  received  by  the  district  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
reimbursement  for  expenditures.  Obviously,  then,  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  problem,  the  district  must  completely  finance  the 
part-time  organization  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 
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2.  Cost  of  Pabt-time  Education 

Many  high  school  principals,  when  interviewed  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  part-time  education  was 
excessive.  In  view  of  the  opinion  among  high  school  principals  and 
boards  of  trustees  that  part-time  education  places  a  heavy  financial 
burden  upon  the  district  maintaining  a  part-time  organization,  the 
cost  should  be  carefully  examined. 

In  this  discussion  *'cost"  will  be  used  in  the  sense  of  **  outlay  of 
money,"  and  will  be  further  restricted  to  the  two  items,  cost  of  teach- 
ing, and  cost  of  coordination. 

During  the  school  year  1921-1922  seventy-five  schools  were  known 
to  have  part-time  pupils  in  their  enrollment.  Twelve  of  these  schools 
were  in  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  25,000,  and  are  there- 
fore outside  the  scope  of  this  study  which  is  limited  to  part-time 
schools  in  cities  having  less  than  25,000  population.  Of  the  remain- 
ing sixty-three  cities  which  were  known  to  have  a  part-time  enroll- 
ment, many  submitted  incomplete  reports.  Twenty-one,  for  example, 
failed  to  include  the  cost  of  teaching  in  their  reports.  In  the  case 
of  these  twenty-one  schools  we  must  conclude  either  that  no  record 
was  kept  of  the  cost,  or  that  there  was  no  additional  outlay  of  money 
directly  chargeable  to  part-time  instruction.  Fourteen  of  the  schools 
in  the  smaller  communities  made  no  separate  report  of  their  average 
daily  attendance  in  part-time  classes.  They,  however,  included  the 
part-time  average  daily  attendance  in  their  report  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  received  state  and  county  aid 
for  part-time  work.  Thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-three  small  schools  did 
not  report  the  cost  of  coordination.  Four  of  the  thirty -seven  reported 
time  spent  in  coordination  but  omitted  the  cost.  Of  the  sixty-three 
small  schools,  then,  thirty-three  received  no  aid  from  the  state  for 
the  work  of  coordination.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  doubt,  the 
schools  which  failed  to  report  time  spent  in  coordination  actually 
spent  no  time  in  that  work.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  the  principal  of 
the  school  considered  the  aid  which  would  be  received  insufficient  to 
warrant  keeping  account  of  the  time  spent.  But  in  nearly  every  case 
the  aid  received  for  coordination  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  system  of  part-time  records. 

The  following  facts  must  be  considered  in  figuring  costs: 

First,  cost  figured  on  the  basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance 
represents  a  minimum  of  five  times  as  many  units  of  part-time  enroll- 
ment. If  one  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  means  that  one  regular 
high  school  pupil  has  been  served,  it  also  means  that  a  minimum  of 
five  part-time  pupils  have  been  served. 
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instruction  will  be  apportioned  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  instruction 
other  than  coordination.  Since  this  amount  will  vary,  and  since  there 
is  no  way  of  estimating  it,  this  source  of  financial  assistance  wiU  not 
be  considered  in  the  illustration  given  below. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  above  provisions  for  financial  assistance 
to  the  district  are  applied  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  hypothetical 
high  school  district  of  Fairhaven  whose  population  is  7000.  The 
attendance  records  for  the  school  year  1921-1922  for  this  district  are 
as  follows: 

Part-time  enrollment 98 

Average  daily  attendance,  part-time  school 13.51 

One  teacher  employed  full  time  for  the  part-time  work  at  a  salary 
of  $2,250.  This  teacher  gives  two  hours  daily  (ten  hours  weekly)  to 
office  work  and  coordination. 

One  teacher  empl6yed  half  time  for  part-time  work  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 

This  district  receives  financial  aid  from  state  and  county  as  fol- 
lows: 

Special  state  aid  for  part-time  education : 

10  units  daily  average  attendance  at  $80,  or $800 

4  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $60,  or 240 

Special  county  aid  for  part-time  education : 

10  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $40,  or 400 

4  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $30,  or 120 

State  aid  for  coordination : 

98  pupils  at  $2  per  pupil 196 

(Assuming  that   each  pupil   attended   more   than   72 
hours) 

Regular  state  aid  for  part-time  education: 

14  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $20,  or 280 

Regular  county  aid : 

14  units  average  daily  attendance  at  $60,  or 840 

Total  aid  received  by  the  district  on  account  of  part-time 

work $2,876 

Total  cost  of  teachers  for  part-time  work $3,250 

Net  cost  of  teachers  for  the  part-time  work  to  the  district  is  $374. 

This  means  a  yearly  cost  to  the  district  of  about  $3.61  per  pupil 
enrolled. 

The  financial  aid  received  by  the  district  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
reimbursement  for  expenditures.  Obviously,  then,  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  problem,  the  district  must  completely  finance  the 
part-time  organization  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 
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Many  high  school  principals,  when  interviewed  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  part-time  education  was 
excessive.  In  view  of  the  opinion  among  high  school  principals  and 
boards  of  trustees  that  part-time  education  places  a  heavy  financial 
burden  upon  the  district  maintaining  a  part-time  organization,  the 
cost  should  be  carefully  examined. 

In  this  discussion  **cost"  will  be  used  in  the  sense  of  **  outlay  of 
money,*'  and  will  be  further  restricted  to  the  two  items,  cost  of  teach- 
ing, and  cost  of  coordination. 

During  the  school  year  1921-1922  seventy-five  schools  were  known 
to  have  part-time  pupils  in  their  enrollment.  Twelve  of  these  schools 
were  in  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  25,000,  and  are  there- 
fore outside  the  scope  of  this  study  which  is  limited  to  part-time 
schools  in  cities  having  less  than  25,000  population.  Of  the  remain- 
ing sixty-three  cities  which  were  known  to  have  a  part-time  enroll- 
ment, many  submitted  incomplete  reports.  Twenty-one,  for  example, 
failed  to  include  the  cost  of  teaching  in  their  reports.  In  the  case 
of  these  twenty-one  schools  we  must  conclude  either  that  no  record 
was  kept  of  the  cost,  or  that  there  was  no  additional  outlay  of  money 
directly  chargeable  to  part-time  instruction.  Fourteen  of  the  schools 
in  the  smaller  communities  made  no  separate  report  of  their  average 
daily  attendance  in  part-time  classes.  They,  however,  included  the 
part-time  average  daily  attendance  in  their  report  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  received  state  and  county  aid 
for  part-time  work.  Thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-three  small  schools  did 
not  report  the  cost  of  coordination.  Four  of  the  thirty-seven  reported 
time  spent  in  coordination  but  omitted  the  cost.  Of  the  sixty-three 
small  schools,  then,  thirty-three  received  no  aid  from  the  state  for 
the  work  of  coordination.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  doubt,  the 
schools  which  failed  to  report  time  spent  in  coordination  actually 
spent  no  time  in  that  work.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  the  principal  of 
the  school  considered  the  aid  which  would  be  received  insufiicient  to 
warrant  keeping  account  of  the  time  spent.  But  in  nearly  every  case 
the  aid  received  for  coordination  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  system  of  part-time  records. 

The  following  facts  must  be  considered  in  figuring  costs : 

First,  cost  figured  on  the  basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance 
represents  a  minimum  of  five  times  as  many  units  of  part-time  enroll- 
ment. If  one  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  means  that  one  regular 
high  school  pupil  has  been  served,  it  also  means  that  a  minimum  of 
five  part-time  pupils  have  been  served. 
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Second,  the  cost  of  part-time  education  may  mean  total  cost  to 
state,  county,  and  district. 

Third,  the  cost  of  part-time  education  may  mean  net  cost  to  the 
district. 

Fourth,  it  may  mean  per  pupil  cost  based  either  on  units  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  or  on  units  of  enrollment. 

In  this  study  both  the  total  cost  and  the  net  cost  will  be  considered. 
The  per  pupil  cost  will  also  be  considered.  And  since  the  number  of 
pupils  served  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  part-time 
education  than  are  units  of  average  daily  attendance,  the  per  pupil 
cost  will  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  units  of  enrollment,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance,  even  though  the 
district  is  reimbursed  on  the  ba^sis  of  average  daily  attendance. 

Comparisons  of  total  cost. — Of  the  sixty-three  cities  having  less 
than  25,000  population,  and  known  to  have  a  part-time  enrollment, 
only  forty-five  reported  the  total  cost  of  the  part-time  work.  Among 
these  the  total  cost  of  the  work  ranged  from  $180  in  one  city,  where 
there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  8  pupils,  to  $3,338.50  in  another  city, 
where  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  147  part-time  pupils. 

From  an  examination  of  the  cost  of  part-time  education  in  these 
forty-five  cities  the  one  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  connection  between  the  number  of  part-time  pupils 
enrolled  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  part-time  work.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  draw  other  conclusions  from  the  above  com- 
parison except  where  such  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  schools  mentioned  are  attempting  to  do  for  the  part-time 
pupils.  One  city  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  example.  Petaluma 
is  a  city  whose  population  according  to  the  1920  census  was  6,200.  In 
the  school  year  1921-22  their  enrollment  in  the  part-time  school  was 
110.  They  have  a  separate  part-time  department  with  a  moderately 
diversified  part-time  program.  They  employ  one  teacher  full-time 
and  another  part-time.  The  facts  in  regard  to  Petaluma  are  as 
follows : 

Population 6,200 

Part-time  enrollment 110 

Average  daily  attendance 10.7 

Total  teaching  cost $2,571.42 

Cost  of  coordination 414.28 

Total  cost $2,985.70 

State  and  county  aid 2,280.00 

Cost  of  teaching  and  coordination  to  district $705.70 

Cost  per  average  daily  attendance  to  district $65.95 

Per  pupil  cost  to  district $6.41 
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The  part-time  department  a  source  of  income. — Although  a  num- 
ber of  cities  spent  various  amounts  on  their  part-time  schools,  it  is 
evident  that  a  number  of  high  school  districts  made  the  part-time 
department  a  source  of  income  for  the  school  year  1921-22.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  nineteen  schools  which  enrolled  part-time 
pupils,  but  which  failed  to  report  the  cost  of  part-time  work,  actually 
made  no  additional  outlay  of  money,  or  only  a  very  small  outlay  for 
that  woi^.  For  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that,  being  entitled 
to  reimbursement,  they  would  report  expenditures,  if  made.  They 
have,  however,  reported  the  average  daily  attendance  of  part-time 
pupils  with  other  high  school  pupils  and  have  received  state  .and 
county  aid  on  the  basis  of  units  of  part-time  average  daily  attendance. 
To  use  but  one  illustration,  Lodi  failed  to  make  a  separate  report  of 
the  cost  of  part-time  work  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  87  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  regular  high  school  classes  without  additional  outlay  of 
money.  However,  their  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  showed  a  part-time  average  daily  attendance 
of  11,  which  would  entitle  them  to  state  and  county  aid  amounting  to 
$2,170.  This  amount  also  represents  their  net  profit  from  operations 
for  the  year,  to  be  credited  to  part-time  work,  since  there  was  no 
special  outlay  of  money  for  part-time  teaching  or  coordination. 

Assuming  then  that  the  nineteen  schools  which  failed  to  report 
the  cost  of  part-time  instruction  actually  carried  on  their  part-time 
work  without  additional  outlay  of  money,  the  results  for  the  year  were 
as  follows: 

TABLE  II 

The  Number  of  Cities  in  Each  Population  Group,  the  Number  and  Per  Cent 
0¥  Each  Group  Showing  a  Net  Gain  prom  Part-time  Work,  for  the  63 
Cities  op  Less  Than  25,000  Population. 


Population  Group 

Number  of  Cities 

Per  Cent 

Cities  Showing  Gain  From 
Part-time  Work 

Number 

Per  cent 

Under      2,500 

14 
17 
20 
12 

100 
100 
100 
100 

11 

11 

10 

6 

78.57 

2,500—  5,000 

64.70 

5000—10,000 

50.00 

10,000—25,000 / 

50.00 

Totals 

63 

100 

38 

60.31 

That  is  to  say,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  63  cities  having  less  than 
25,000  population  which  enrolled  part-time  pupils  during  the  school 
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year  1921-22,  carried  on  part-time  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
financially  profitable  to  the  district. 

If  we,  however,  exclude  the  nineteen  cities  which  failed  to  report 
the  cost  of  part-time  work,  and  consider  only  the  45  which  actually 
reported  the  cost  of  the  work,  then  the  results  are  indicated  below. 

TABLE  III 

The  Number  op  Cities  in  Each  Population  Group,  the  Number  and  Per  Cent 
OF  Each  Group  Showing  a  Net  Gain  from  Part-time  Work,  for  the  45 
Cities  of  Less  than  25,000  Population  which  Reported  the  Cost  of 
Part-time  Education. 


Population  Group 

NumbeiLof  CitiM 
Reporting 

Per  Cent 

Cities  Showing  Gain  From 
Part-time  Work 

Number 

Percent 
of  group 

Under      2,600 

9 

8 

19 

9 

100 
100 
100 
100 

6 

1 
9 
3 

66.67 

2,500—  5,000 

5,000—10,000 

12.50 
47.37 

10,000—25,000 

33.33 

Totals 

45 

100 

19 

42.22 

Over  42  per  cent  of  the  45  cities  which  reported  the  cost  of  part- 
time  work  showed  that  this  work  was  carried  on  at  a  financial  profit 
to  the  district.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  many  of  the  19 
cities  previously  mentioned  as  not  reporting*  the  cost,  probably  carried 
on  their  part-time  work  without  additional  outlay  of  money,  it  seems 
more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  include  all  of  the  63  schools  in 
considering  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  It  seems  perfectly 
safe  to  conclude  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  all  schools  which  enrolled 
part-time  pupils,  carried  on  this  work  at  a  profit  to  the  district.  It  is, 
of  course,  evident  that  money  received  as  reimbursement  for  part-time 
education  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  that  work,  would  be  used 
for  the  support  of  other  departments  of  the  high  school;  unless  a  sep- 
arate fund  should  be  created  from  this  excess,  and  the  money  applied 
to  an  extension  of  part-time  work  during  the  next  year. 

Net  cost  per  pupil  is  not  high, — The  net  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in 
part-time  classes  during  the  year  1921-22  ranged  from  a  net  cost  of 
$109.44  per  pupil  in  South  Pasadena,  to  a  net  gain  of  $25.66  per  pupil 
in  Chino. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  45  cities  which  submitted 
reports  of  the  cost  of  part-time  work,  we  get  an  average  net  per  pupil 
cost  of  $9.47,  and  a  median  net  per  pupil  cost  of  $2.39. 
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Net  Cost  per  Pxjpil  to  the  District 

Average  for  the  45  cities  which  reported $9.47 

Median  for  the  45  cities  which  reported 2.39 

Cost  compared  with  costs  in  other  departments. — Another  method 
of  comparison  of  the  cost  of  part-time  education  appears  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Part-time  Education  in  Stock- 
ton. In  this  report  is  a  table  showing  the  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction 
in  various  high  school  subjects  during  the  school  year  1920-21. 

TABLE  IV 
Total  CJost  of  Instruction  per  Pupil  in  One  High  School — 1920-21 

Vocational  and  Industrial  Arte $86.83 

Art 54.12 

Science 44.01 

Domestic  Science ^ 40.96 

English 21.62 

Languages 20.68 

History 20.48 

Part-time  Education  (1921-22) 19.14 

Commmercial 18.40 

Mathematics 17.14 

Music 16.37 

Physical  Education 7.38 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  per  pupil  cost  of  the  instruction 
in  the  part-time  department  was  far  from  the  most  expensive  depart- 
ment to  maintain.  Music  and  physical  education  which  are  usually 
taught  to  large  groups  at  once  are  of  course  less  expensive. 

3.  Conclusions 

State  and  county  hear  most  of  the  cost. — It  is  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  cost  of  the  part-time  work  with  the  aid  received 
by  the  district  from  the  state  and  county  that  by  far  the  greater  share 
of  the  direct  financial  burden  of  part-time  education  is  borne  by  the 
state  and  county.  Of  the  45  schools  which  reported  the  cost  of  part- 
time  instruction,  19  schools,  or  42.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
received  over  100  per  cent  of  the  cost ;  25  schools,  or  55.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  received  over  85  per  cent  of  the  cost ;  and  29  schools, 
or  64.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  received  over  79  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  their  part-time  work  as  reimbursement  from  the  state  and 
county. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  oft  repeated  contention  that  part-time 
education  places  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  district,  seems  to 
lack  substantiation. 
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The  data  indicate  further  that  the  only  financial  burden  of  any 
considerable  importance  which  the  part-time  work  places  upon  the 
district  is  that  of  financing  the  operations  of  the  first  year  of  the 
part-time  organization.  After  the  fiiTst  year,  if  the  school  year  of 
1921-22  may  be  taken  as  normal,  64  per  cent  of  the  districts  main- 
taining part-time  organizations  receive  as  reimbursement  practically 
80  per  cent  of  their  expenditures. 

Just  how  heavy  is  the  financial  burden  placed  upon  the  district 
by  the  necessity  of  completely  financing  the  part-time  organization 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  can  be  appreciated  only  by  refer- 
ence to  a  concrete  example.  It  seems  to  be  a  valid  assumption  that 
the  greatest  burden  of  financing  a  part-time  organization  would  fall 
upon  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state — those  having  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000.  We  find  among  these  smaller  cities  only  one  in  which  the 
total  cost  of  financing  the  part-time  work  was  in  excess  of  $3,000. 

Let  us  assume  a  tax  valuation  of  six  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
average  district.  If  the  school  district  of  Fairhaven  mentioned  on 
page  11  would  levy  a  tax  of  5.5  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  property  for  one  year  it  would  raise  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to 
finance  the  part-time  organization  during  the  first  year  of  its  oper- 
ation. Thereafter  a  tax  of  1.3  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  property  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  net  cost  of  part-time 
teaching  in  Fairhaven. 

Thus  the  initial  outlay  necessary  for  financing  the  first  year  of 
the  part-time  organization  is  really  quite  small — so  small  in  fact  that 
for  the  owner  of  property  valued  at  $10,000  it  represents  an  actual 
outlay  of  but  $5.50  for  the  first  year.  Thereafter  the  outlay  would  be 
even  less — perhaps  $1.30  a  year.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable 
that  the  direct  financial  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  district  maintain- 
ing a  part-time  organization  is  very  light  because  of  the  aid  received 
from  state  and  county. 

Part-tune  education  not  expensive, — ^When  one  considers  the  fact 
that  every  part-time  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  full-time  high  school  educa- 
tion at  a  yearly  cost  of  from  $108  to  $580  it  is  apparent  that,  in 
California  at  least,  part-time  education  is  not  expensive.  There  is 
probably  no  general  high  school  in  the  country  which  could  minister 
to  the  educational  needs  of  216  pupils  at  a  teaching  cost  of  only 
$3,707.44 ;  there  is  probably  no  general  high  school  which  could  care 
for  an  enrollment  of  130  pupils  at  a  teaching  cost  of  $2,932.70,  or  to 
16  pupils  at  a  teaching  cost  of  only  $900,  yet  these  are  the  actual 
figures  for  three  of  our  part-time  organizations  for  the  school  year 
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1921-22.  Measured  by  the  cost  of  the  service  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  pupils  served,  part-time  education  is  far  less  expensive 
than  full-time  day  high  school  education. 

More  money  should  be  spent  on  part-time  work. — It  seems  to  be 
sound  theory  that  the  state  as  a  whole  is  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  future  citizens  because  of  the  benefit  derived  and  therefore  the 
state  should  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  educating  these  citizens,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  state  they  may  be  living.  The  county  as 
well  as  the  state  will  be  benefited  by  the  education  of  its  future  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  should  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  their  education. 
And  if  both  state  and  county  benefit  by  the  education  of  their  future 
citizens,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  city  or  district  will  also 
receive  its  share  of  the  benefit.  The  city  or  district  should,  therefore, 
bear  its  share  of  the  cost. 

That  many  districts  are  not  bearing  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
part-time  education  is  evident  when  we  find  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
districts  in  the  state,  and  44  per  cent  of  those  within  the  scope  of  this 
study,  which  maintained  part-time  organizations  during  the  school 
year  1921-22,  did  not  contribute  to  the  operation  of  their  part-time 
department. 

The  district's  quota. — ^The  state  reimburses  the  district  at  the  rate 
of  $100  ($80  plus  $20)  for  each  unit  of  the  first  10  units  of  average 
daily  attendance  upon  part-time  classes.  The  county  contributes  a 
like  amount  ($40  plus  $60).  This  is  an  average,  in  round  numbers, 
of  about  $10  from  the  state  and  $10  from  the  county,  for  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  part-time  classes.  Considering  the  26  schools  of  the  state 
which  spent  more  money  on  part-time  education  for  the  year  1921-22 
than  they  would  receive  back  from  the  state  and  county,  we  find  that 
the  average  net  cost  to  the  district  was  $11.83  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  19  schools  which  operated  their 
part-time  departments  at  a  profit  made  on  an  average  $8.93  for  every 
part-time  pupil  enrolled.  Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  45 
schools  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  which  reported  the  cost 
of  part-time  education  for  the  year  1921-22,  we  discover  that  their 
average  net  expenditure  was  just  $2.80. 

If  the  state  is  willing  to  spend  $10  on  each  boy  or  girl  in  part-time 
classes,  and  if  the  county  is  willing  to  match  the  state's  contributioii 
with  an  amount  equally  large,  should  not  the  district  in  which  the 
part-time  boys  and  girls  live  be  willing  to  do  as  much  Y 
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PREFACE 

This  is  Part  Two  of  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  problems  of  admin- 
istering part-time  education  in  the  small  community.  The  whole 
bulletin  is  in  large  part  the  work  of  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Berry  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  and  in  its  original  form  constitutes  Mr. 
Berry 's  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  editing  and  modifying  necessary  for  bulletin  pur- 
poses have  been  done  by  Emily  G.  Palmer,  Special  Agent  for  Train- 
ing Part-time  Teachers.  It  is  hoped  it  may  be  of  practical  service 
to  those  faced  with  the  difficult  but  important  and  pressing  problem 
of  providing  adequate  training  for  the  many  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  California  Part-time  Act. 

Edwin  A.  Lee, 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 


FOREWORD 

The  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  providing  part-time  educa- 
tion which  will  fit  for  gainful  employment  and  efficient  citizenship 
certain  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  rests 
first  with  the  high  school  principal.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
part-time  pupils  can  be  reached  through  the  efforts  of  the  school 
department  alone.  An  eflfective  part-time  program  must  be  the  result 
of  community-coordinated  efforts,  although  the  leadership  for  estab- 
lishing coordination  must  be  assumed  by  the  high  school  principal. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  securing  community  cooperation  is  the 
appointment  of  a  community  advisory  committee  which  should  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  community  interests. 

In  this  bulletin  Mr.  Berry,  who  has  made  a  comprehensive  study 
of  part-time  education  in  California,  rightly  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  coordination,  and  clearly  sets  forth  the  problem  of  part-time 
education  and  a  practical  solution.  Mr.  Berry  is  analytical  and 
logical ;  his  suggestions  are  practical  and  workable.  For  these  reasons, 
high  school  principals,  coordinators  and  teachers  in  part-time  schools 
should  find  this  bulletin  of  real  value. 

The  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  commends  this  bulletin 
and  the  one  preceding  to  those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
part-time  education  and  expresses  the  appreciation  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education  of  the  University  of  California  for  this 
contribution  to  the  field  of  school  administration. 

Nicholas  Ricciardi, 

State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education. 


PART-TIME  SCHOOL  A  TEST  OP  EDUCATION 

Part-time  education  brings  a  new  factor  into  the  school  program 
— that  of  employment.  With  employment  comes  a  whole  series  of 
problems  new  to  the  school  due  to  the  youths'  contact  with  life 
situations.  The  problems  of  present  success,  preparation  for  the 
future,  financial  responsibility,  attitude  toward  the  job,  attitude 
toward  education,  and  attitude  toward  society  are  solvable  by  the 
part-time  school.  The  school  is  the  only  agency  charged  with  this 
responsibility  and  cannot  leave  any  part  of  the  work  undone  hoping 
others  will  take  care  of  the  unsolved  problems. 

Education  is  difficult  to  appraise.  An  acid  test  is  applied  to  the 
part-time  school  in  determining  whether  the  efficiency  of  the  youth 
can  be  increased  through  education.  A  great  educational  experiment 
is  being  conducted  through  the  part-time  school  and  should  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  teaching  both  in  the  full-time  school  and  in 
industry.  For  this  reason  the  full-time  school,  the  employer,  and  the 
community  at  large  should  cooperate  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  Berry  has  ably  shown  in  this  bulletin  how  the  efforts  of  the 
community  can  be  coordinated  in  instruction,  in  guidance  and  place- 
ment, and  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  employed  youth. 

Florence  J.  O'Brien, 

Member  of  Vocational  Education  Committee, 

State  Board  of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  administration  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small  community 
presents  quite  different  problems  from  the  administration  of  such  a 
school  in  the  lar^r  city.  Because  of  the  number  of  small  communi- 
ties in  the  state  and  their  peculiar  difficulties  it  was  decided  to  confine 
this  bulletin  to  the  administration  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small 
community. 

Part  One  contains  three  chapters.  Chapter  I  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  California  Part-time  Act  and  other  laws  affecting  the  part-time 
schools.  Chapter  II  contains  a  discussion  of  the  necessary  procedure 
in  organizing  the  part-time  school  or  department  in  a  small  com- 
munity. The  same  procedure  would,  in  a  measure,  apply  to  the 
organization  of  the  work  in  a  larger  community.  Chapter  III  takes 
up  the  financial  problem,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  small  community. 

Part  Two  contains  four  chapters.  Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  instructional  problem  in  the  part-time  school  as  affected  by 
age,  schooling,  school  expectancy,  nationality,  and  occupation  of  part- 
time  pupils,  the  kind  of  instructional  material  and  the  kind  of  teachers 
needed.  Chapter  II  contains  a  discussion  of  the  social  problems  which 
arise  as  boys  and  girls  become  self-supporting.  Cases  are  cited  in 
which  some  of  the  problems  have  been  solved  successfully,  and  atten- 
tion called  to  the  methods  employed.  Chapter  III  is  a  study  of  the 
various  aspects  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  part-time 
school,  that  of  enrollment  and  attendance.  Chapter  IV  contains  illus- 
trations and  discussions  of  the  blanks,  forms,  and  record  cards  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  handling  of  the  clerical  work  connected  with  a 
part-time  school  or  class. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PART-TIME 

SCHOOL 

In  complying  with  the  intent  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Cali- 
fornia Part-time  Act  has,  in  part,  designated  the  content  and  method 
of  instruction  for  part-time  classes.  The  content  as  prescribed  by 
the  Act  was  summarized  in  the  first  chapter  of  Part  One  of  this 
bulletin  as  follows : 

(1)  Civics  (citizenship)  for  all  pupils. 

(2)  Pre-vocational  or  vocational  subjects  for  those  engaged  in 

unskilled  occupations. 

(3)  Vocational   or   supplemental    vocational    subjects   for    those 

engaged  in  skilled  occupations. 

(4)  Home  economics  for  those  who  need  and  desire  such  instruc- 

tion. 

(5)  English  for  those  who  cannot  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 

language  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  equal  to  that  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state. 

The  type  of  instruction  must  also  comply  with  the  best  educational 
theory.    The  special  requirements  included  in  the  Act  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Special  classes  for  part-time  pupils.^ 

(2)  Instruction  adapted  to  individual  needs.^ 

(3)  Short  unit  courses.^ 

(4)  No  uniform  standard  of  proficiency  required.* 

(5)  Individual   counsel   and   guidance  in   social   and   vocational 

matters.*^ 

The  solution  of  the  instructional  problem  in  the  part-time  school 
in  its  three  aspects,  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction  means  the  success  or  failure  of  the  part-time  work. 


1  California  Part-time  Act,  section  1. 

2  California  Part-time  Act,  section  4. 

3  California  Part-time  Act,  section  4(a). 

4  Calif ornia  Part-time  Act,  section  4(g). 

5  California  Part-time  Act,  section  4(b). 
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The  Pupil 

Instniction  in  the  part-time  school,  even  more  than  in  any  other 
school,  must  be  varied  to  meet  individual  needs  in  the  group.  To 
show  how  varied  the  needs  and  how  flexible  the  organization  must  be, 
certain  facts  about  part-time  pupils  in  California  cities  are  discussed 
under  the  headings,  employment,  school  expectancy,  age  and  school- 
ing, nationality,  and  other  factors.  In  the  organization  of  groups  for 
instruction  and  in  the  selection  of  material  for  instruction  all  of  these 
factors  must  be  considered. 

Employmeni, — Perhaps  the  question  of  greatest  importance  for 
instructional  purposes  is  the  present  or  the  desired  job.  Instruction 
cannot  be  fitted  to  individual  needs  without  first  considering  the  job 
at  which  the  individual  is  working.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
many  teachers  in  small  part-time  organizations,  it  often  happens  that 
in  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  pupils  not  more  than  two  or 
three  will  have  similar  occupations.  The  problem  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tional material  to  suit  such  varied  interests  is  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  instructional  material  in  this  chapter. 

Unemployment. — The  unemployment  of  part-time  pupils  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  presents  great  difficulties  in  the  small  community. 
The  types  of  employment  for  young  workers  are  limited,  and  the  few 
which  are  open  to  the  youths  in  the  community  are  often  not  in  line 
with  the  youth's  ambitions.  The  loafer  who  comes  to  the  part-time 
school  for  only  four  hours  a  week  presents  the  most  difficult  instruc- 
tional problem  and  brings  out  the  necessity  for  the  placement  work 
which  is  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

School  expectancy, — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Cleo  Murt- 
land  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  has  made  a  study  of  part-time 
educatioi\  for  a  number  of  years,  that  in  connection  with  the  occupa- 
tion, the  number  of  months  or  weeks  the  pupil  can  be  expected  to 
attend  the  part-time  school  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  neglected.  A 
boy  who  is  seventeen  years  and  nine  months,  for  example,  when 
entering  the  part-time  school  perhaps  will  not  attend  school  more  than 
the  required  three  months.  His  list  of  subjects  and  the  content  of 
each  must  be  planned  with  the  brevity  of  his  course  in  mind.  Tables 
I  and  II  indicate  that  there  are  five  major  age  groups  in  the  part-time 
schools  of  the  state,  each  with  a  different  length  of  school  expectancy, 
for  whom  courses  must  be  planned.  The  14-year-old  student  with 
three  and  a  half  or  four  years  of  part-time  education  ahead  of  him 
can  have  a  much  fuller  course,  other  things  being  equal,  than  the 
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pupil  over  17  years  of  age  and  must  not  be  compelled  to  repeat  his 
first-year  course  three  times  during  his  stay  in  the  part-time  school. 
The  pupil  17  years  6  months,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  expected 
to  receive  such  a  complete  course  as  the  pupil  who  has  one  or  two 
years  of  study  ahead  of  him,  but  with  only  72  hours  for  schooling  he 
must  be  given  that  which  is  most  worth  while  for  his  individual  needs. 

Age  and  schooling, — Inequalities  in  previous  schooling  may  to 
some  extent  complicate  the  problem  of  classifying  pupils  on  the  basis 
of  occupation.  In  large  part-time  schools  a  sub-grouping  within  the 
occupation  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  previous  schooling.  How- 
ever, in  the  small  part-time  school  such  a  sub-grouping  would  scarcely 
be  feasible,  and  the  factor  of  previous  schooling  must  be  handled  as 
an  individual  matter  as  it  affects  his  occupation  or  his  ambitions. 

In  the  annual  report  of  coordination  and  teaching  in  part-time 
schools,  which  is  sent  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  space  is  provided  for  the 
classification  of  pupils  according  to  age  and  schooling.  In  a  few 
instances  this  part  of  the  report  was  not  filled  out,  also  data  were  not 
available  from  certain  schools  which  made  no  report  whatever  of 
coordination  and  teaching.  However,  out  of  the  total  known  part- 
time  enrollment  for  the  state  of  14,777  pupils  in  the  year  1921-22, 
figures  were  available  on  the  distribution,  according  to  age  and  school- 
ing, of  13,205  pupils,  or  92  per  cent  of  the  entire  known  enrollment. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  data  on  the  age  and  schooling  of  the 
pupils  in  both  large  and  small  cities  have  been  included.  From  two 
tables  which  follow  it  is  apparent  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
part-time  pupils  in  California  are  under  16  years  of  age,  that  there 
are  about  equal  numbers  of  16-  and  17-year-old  pupils,  and  that  the 
smallest  cities,  especially,  are  encouraging  the  attendance  of  persons 
over  18  years  of  age. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  part-time  pupils 
are  over  16  years  of  age  we  would  expect  to  find  that  a  large  per- 
centage have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  This  is  found  to  be  true,  as 
will  be  seen  in  tables  I  and  II. 

From  the  first  table  it  is  evident  that  in  the  larger  cities  three- 
fourths  the  pupils  have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  smaller 
cities  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
is  somewhat  smaller,  being  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  the  total 
number  of  pupils. 

This  means  that  in  every  part-time  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
pupils  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population,  provision  must  be  made 
for  instructing  36  pupils  whose  educational  attainment  is  limited  to 
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from  four  to  seven  years  of  grammar  school  work,  40  pupils  who  are 
graduates  of  grammar  school  but  have  had  no  high  school  work,  16 
pupils  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  work,  6  who  have  had 
two  years,  and  2  who  have  had  three  years  of  high  school  work.    It 


TABLE  I 

Age  and  Schoolino  op  Pabt-time  Pupils  for  thx  School  Year  1921-1922,  in 
California  Cities  of  more  than  25,000  Population,  Census  of  1920 


Number  of  Pupils  in  Age  Groups  Indicated 

ToUl 

Grade  Completed 

Age 

14  to  15 

Age 
15  to  16 

Age 
16  to  17 

Age 

17  to  18 

Age  18 
and  over 

Per 
Cent 

LesH  than  8th  grade.... 
Sthn-ade 

10 

26 

9 

9 

0 

262 

475 

147 

61 

1 

1,197 

2,058 

814 

429 

19 

1,020 

1,971 

1,056 

339 

57 

109 

31 

31 

8 

3 

2,598 

4,561 

2,057 

846 

80 

25.62 
44.97 

IstyearH.  S 

20.28 

2dyearH,S 

8.34 

3dyear  H.  S 

.79 

Totals 

54 

946 

4,517 

4,443 

182 

10,142 

100.00 

Per  cent 

9.8A 

88..^4 

1.80 

100.00 

TABLE  II 

Age  and  Schooling  of  Part-time  Pupils  for  the  School  Tear  1921-22,  in 
California  Cities  of  Less  than  25,000  Population,  Census  of  1920 


Grade  Completed 


Less  than  8th  grade 

8th  grade 

1st  year  H.  S 

2dyearH.  S 

3dyearH.  S 

Totals 

Per  cent 


Number  of  Pupils  in  Age  Groups  Indicated 

ToUl 

Age 

14  to  15 

Age 
15  to  16 

Age 

16  to  17 

Age 

17  to  18 

Age  18 
and  over 

32 

102 

441 

439 

97 

1,111 

27 

90 

502 

560 

45 

1,224 

3 

32 

183 

241 

29 

488 

1 

4 

73 

95 

16 

188 

0 

1 

10 

26 

14 

51 

63 

229 

1,209 

1,361 

201 

3,063 

9 

.5 

Si 

19 

6.6 

100.00 

Per 
Cent 


36.27 

39.97 

15.94 

6.15 

1.67 

100.00 


is  evident  at  once  that  this  disparity  of  educational  attainment  con- 
stitutes a  serious  instructional  problem  for  the  small  school  with  but 
one  or  two  part-time  teachers.  It  is  also  evident,  however,  that  the 
large  problem  of  instruction  in  California  part-time  schools  iS  not 
that  of  continuing  elementary  school  education. 
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While  for  the  state  at  large  a  serious  instructional  problem  is 
presented  by  an  enrollment  varying,  for  example,  from  sixth  grade  in 
grammar  schools  to  third  year  in  high  school,  for  individual  schools 
the  problem  is  often  much  less  complicated.  In  seventeen  part-time 
organizations  chosen  at  random  from  cities  having  less  than  10,000 
population  three  schools  were  found  in  which  none  of  the  pupils  was 
a  graduate  of  the  eighth  grade.  In  one  school  there  were  no  pupils 
who  were  not  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  in  another  only  one 
of  the  pupils  had  not  completed  the  grammar  school  course.  Another 
school  had  only  one  pupil  enrolled  who  had  progressed  beyond  the 
grammar  school.  While  for  these  schools  the  instructional  problem  is 
less  complex,  there  is  none  the  less  the  problem  of  fitting  instruction 
to  individual  needs. 

TABLE  III 

Total  Enrollment,  Foreign  Enrollment,  and  Per  Cent  Foreign  Enrollment 
IS  OP  THE  Total  Enrollment  in  Certain  Part-time  Schools,  1921-22 


City 

Total 

P-T 

Enrollment 

Pupils  of  Foreign  Birth 
or  Parentaige 

Number 

Per  Cent  of 
ToUl 

Richmond 

South  San  Francisco 

216 
59 
53 
16 
68 
71 

101 
♦40 
22 
15 
28 
71 

46.71 
67.77 

Reedley 

41.50 

Fowler 

Watsonville 

93.75 
•   41.17 

Azusa 

100.00 

*  Number  estimated  by  teacher. 

Nationality, — The  nationality  of  part-time  pupils  presents  another 
instructional  problem.  In  several  schools  100  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage ;  in  others  it  ranges  from  small 
percentages  to  well  over  50  per  cent.  The  presence  of  from  one  to 
three  or  four  nationalities  in  a  school,  each  represented  by  a  half 
dozen  or  more  pupils,  and  together  constituting  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  enrollment,  adds  a  further  complication.  The  instructional 
problem  presented  in  teaching  English  to  a  class  of  seventh  grade  boys 
and  girls  is  vastly  different  from  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to 
an  Italian  bootblack  aged  17  who  has  had  only  four  years  in  grammar 
school.  The  problem,  again,  of  teaching  English  to  the  Italian  boot- 
black is  different  from  that  involved  in  teaching  the  same  subject 
to  an  American  boy  17  years  of  age  who  is  a  Western  Union  messen- 
ger. Table  III  shows  the  foreign  enrollment  in  a  few  of  the  part-time 
schools  of  the  state. 
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Other  factors, — Other  problems  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration are  health,  moral  conditions,  and  attitude  toward  school. 
The  pupil's  health  or  his  physical  condition  may  be  such  as  to  make 
the  first  problem  of  instruction  that  of  bringing  the  pupil  to  right 
habits  of  living.  Or,  again,  the  fact  that  the  pupil  does  not  have 
right  moral  attitudes  may  also  operate  to  influence  the  instructional 
problem.  " " 

The  factor  of  cumulative  enrollment  also  og^rates  as  an  additional 
complication  of  the  instructional  problem,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  initial  enrollment  in  part-time  classes  is  subjectrto  monthly 
increases  and  decreases  as  pupils  become  of  part-time  age  and  enroll, 
or  become  eighteen  and  withdraw.  This  fact  alone  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  plan  any  long  series  of  lessons  with  each  one  dependent  upon 
the  preceding  lessons  and  shows  the  necessity  of  short  units  as  specified 
in  the  Part-time  Act. 

Instructional  Material 

Adapted  to  individual  needs. — The  problem  of  finding  suitable 
instructional  material  which  will  make  it  possible  to  give  instruction 
supplementing  many  different  occupations  for  individuals  with  differ- 
ent needs  is  one  of  the  most  serious  whicl^  confronts  the  part-time 
school.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a  group  of  fifteen  boys,  three 
of  whom  are  working  in  garages,  one  is  a  clerk  at  a  soda  fountain, 
two  are  employed  in  banks,  and  two  are  Western  Union  messengers. 
Three  work  in  small  stores,  one  in  a  grocery  store,  one  in  a  men's 
furnishings  store,  and  one  in  a  jewelry  store.    Four  are  unemployed. 

Of  the  three  who  work  in  garages  one  has  had  two  years  in  high 
school,  one  has  graduated  from  grammar  school,  and  one  has  pro- 
gressed through  only  the  sixth  grade.  Also,  no  two  of  them  will  be 
in  the  part-time  school  the  same  number  of  months.  The  clerk  at  the 
soda  fountain  failed  in  the  eighth  grade  and  did  not  return.  Of  the 
two  employed  in  banks  one  has  had  one  year  in  high  school  and  the 
other,  three  years.  The  two  Western  Union  messengers  are  Italian 
boys  who  have  progressed  as  far  as  the  sixth  grade.  The  boy  who 
works  in  the  grocery  store  has  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  part 
of  the  eighth.  The  one  who  works  in  the  men's  furnishings  store,  as 
well  as  the  one  who  works  in  the  jewelry  store,  has  completed  two 
years  of  high  school  work.  Of  the  four  who  are  unemployed,  one 
failed  as  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  the  others  have  completed  the 
seventh  grade.  The  two  Western  Union  messengers  and  the  three  who 
work  in  garages  are  the  only  groupings  on  the  basis  of  similar  jobs. 
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The  variations  in  age,  schooling,  school  expectancy,  nationality, 
and  occupation  or  lack  of  employment  will  demand  such  varied 
instruction  that  little  or  no  class  work,  as  such,  can  be  given  this 
group  of  fifteen  boys.  In  each  case  the  teacher  must  find  as  a  starting 
point  of  instruction  the  keynote  of  interest.  For  those  who  are  em- 
ployed it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  boy's  job  rather  than  any  school 
subject.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  boys  have  chosen  work  rather 
than  full-time  school  indicates  where  their  interests  lie. 

The  teacher,  then,  must  familiarize  himself,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  boy  on  his  job  in  order  to 
be  able  to  discover  suitable  subject  matter  for  instruction.  A  detailed 
study  of  each  job  may  require  much  more  time  than  any  teacher 
can  devote  immediately  to  such  work ;  but  even  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  place  of  employment  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining 
instructional  material  if  supplemented  by  the  study  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  job,  such  as  may  be  available  in  various  occupational 
studies,  for  example,  in  the  Part-time  Education  Series  of  bulletins 
published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  University 
of  California.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  number  of  jobs  for  which 
detailed  material  is  not  available.  Th^p^assistance  of  the  youth,  him- 
self, can  well  be  enlisted  to  help  in  the  study  of  his  job  and  in  the 
selection  of  instructional  material. 

When  the  material  which  the  teacher  would  like  to  give  the  pupil 
is  known,  the  learner's  previous  education  and  the  probable  number 
of  weeks  he  will  attend  school  must  then  be  taken  into  account  as  the 
course  is  planned.  After  this  study  a  teacher  might  hope  to  find,  for 
a  part  of  the  group,  some  common  ground  for  instruction  in  a  subject 
like  arithmetic,  for  example.  But  this  probably  will  not  prove  to  be 
the  case.  Although  all  of  the  fifteen  boys  mentioned  previously 
happen  to  come  at  the  same  time  and  the  teacher  may  call  them  **the 
class  in  arithmetic,''  the  term  is  a  misnomer  if  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  think  of  a  seventh  grade  class  in  arithmetic.  The 
arithmetic  in  the  part-time  *' class"  can  not  be  presented  to  a  class. 
It  cannot  even  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  class;  it  must  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  needs  in  arithmetic  of  each  individual  and  must  be 
prepared  for  them  and  presented  to  them  in  a  way  suited  to  their 
individual  peculiarities,  while  being  closely  related  to  the  occupation 
or  interest  of  the  individual  pupil.  Without  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  it  is  apt  to  be  presented  purely  as  an  academic 
subject  without  vocational  significance. 

When  the  required  subject  of  citizenship,  for  example,  is  con- 
sidered the  same  principles  hold  true  to  some  extent ;  for  it  is  evident 
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that  a  citizenship  lesson  for  an  American  bank  clerk  seventeen  years 
of  age  with  junior  standing  in  high  school  must  be  quite  different 
from  a  lesson  for  a  Mexican  boy  who  is  a  migratory  worker  in  the 
fruit  orchards  and  who  has  progressed  to  only  the  third  grade  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Here,  again,  instruction  must  be  related  to  the 
life  experiences  and  the  occupational  interests  of  the  pupil  if  it  is 
to  function  properly.  Just  as  was  the  case  with  the  subject  of 
arithmetic,  so  with  the  subject  of  citizenship,  the  big  problem  is  to 
determine  the  pupil's  needs,  find  the  instructional  material,  and  when 
found  adapt  it  to  the  pupil. 

The  instructional  problem,  then,  is  first  to  find  the  demands  of 
each  pupil's  job  in  terms  of  English,  science,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  and  second,  the  ability  of  each  individual  in  terms  of  these  sub- 
jects ;  the  teacher  may  then  take  each  pupil  at  the  point  at  which  he 
is  found  and  give  him  instruction  which  will  help  him  on  his  job. 

Adapted  as  to  method. — The  problem  of  what  to  teach,  however, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  method  of  teaching.  Considering  again 
the  group  of  fifteen  boys  in  a  class  in  arithmetic  it  is  apparent  that 
some  method  of  handling  the  problem  of  instruction  must  be  worked 
out.  One  teacher  in  a  school  of  about  250  pupils  used  a  system  of 
folders  in  a  number  of  her  classes.  Each  pupil  called  for  his  folder 
when  he  arrived.  In  it  he  found  corrected  the  work  of  the  previous 
week  and  a  special  assignment  to  fit  his  needs  for  the  present  week. 
Within  two  minutes  each  pupil  was  at  work  on  a  lesson  planned 
especially  for  him  and  the  teacher  gave  the  entire  hour  to  individual 
conferences. 

The  amount  of  work  necessary  to  prepare  assignments  for  all  the 
students  is  so  great  that  some  teachers  have  prepared  mimeographed 
lesson  sheets  which  can  be  passed  out  when  they  fit  an  individual  need. 
The  following  is  a  first  lesson  in  the  use  of  a  time  table  prepared  for 
the  use  of  an  errand  boy  in  an  office  and  illustrates  the  kind  of 
material  which  is  being  prepared  by  part-time  teachers  to  meet  their 
needs  in  individual  instruction.  This  lesson  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Shedden,  director  of  the  Richmond,  California,  Part-time 
School. 
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TRANSPORTATION  INFORMATION 

LESSON  ON  USE  OF  TIME  TABLES 

Aim  :  To  develop  ease  and  accuracy  in  reading  time  tables. 

RefereKce:  Southern  Pacific  Time  Table. 

Plan:   Oral  preliminary  drill  worked  out  by  teacher  and  pupils  to  understand 
abbreviations,  signs,  time,  mileage,  elevation,  etc.,  found  in  time  tables. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  date  of  issue  is  your  time  tablet Why  must  you  be  par- 

ticular to  get  the  current  issuef 

2.  Look  at  the  general  index  page  1.     What  general  topic  would  any  city  come 

under  f , 

For  example,  let  *s  take  the  train  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose. 

3.  Turn  to  station  index  and  look  for  San  Jose.    Under  what  tables  is  it  listed? 

Find  it. 

4.  What  do  the  abbreviations  Iv  and  ar  meanf 

5.  Which  column  shall  we  read  if  we  wish  to  go  from  8.F.  to  San  Josef 

Which  if  we  reverse  our  trip! 

6.  How  many  train  routes  are  there  from  S.F.  to  San  Josef » 

7.  Why  are  some  figures  in  light  type  and  some  in  darkf  . 

8.  Name  the  first  station  after  S.F ~ 

9.  What  is  the  time! ^ 

10.  What  does  6:35  meanf 6:39f 6:58f 

11.  Look  at  the  sign  after  Burlingame.    Read  the  meaning  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 

the  page  under  Table  2. 

12.  What  other  trains  can  we  take  by  this  same  route  f 

13.  Explain:  Shore  Line  Limited,  Sunset  Limited,  etc 

14.  Give  the  elevation  of  San  Jose  and  the  number  of  miles  San  Jose  is  from  S.F. 

15.  At  what  time  does  train  72  arrive  at  San  Josef 

16.  If  it  is  important  for  you  to  take  a  certain  train  what  should  you  do  to  verify 

the  time  given  in  the  table  f : 
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PROBLEMS 

1.  Your  employer  wishes  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  on  the  earliest 

morning  train.    Find  out  from  your  time  table  when  his  train  leaves,  and 
when  it  will  reach  Santa  Cruz.    Turn  to  maps  and  trace  the  route. 

A.  What  is  the  first  town  the  train  will  pass  through  f 

How  many  miles  from  San  Francisco  t 

B.  Name  other  towns  that  the  train  passes  through 

At  what  time  will  it  reach. Menlo  Park? 

C.  Which  is  the  first  return  train  your  employer  could  get  after  transacting 

business  that  would  take  about  five  hours! 

When  would  it  arrive  in  San  Francisco? 

D.  Are  there  any  changes  along  the  route t If  so,  where! 

E.  If  your  employer  wishes  to  leave  on  Sunday  what  diflPerence  will  that  make 

in  your  time  schedule! 

2.  If  you  are  sent  to  buy  a  ticket  for  your  employer  who  wants  sleeping  car 

accommodations  and  diner,  in  going  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle: 

A.  What  are  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  trains  that  give  this  service! 

B.  Which  would  be  the  best  train  to  take  if  time  is  an  important  factor! 

C.  Will  he  have  to  change  trains! If  so,  where! 


The  Teacher  and  His  Duties 

Teaching, — From  the  discussion  of  the  instructional  material  it  is 
evident  that  the  teacher  in  a  small  school  having  only  one  or  two 
teachers  must  be  one  who  can  teach  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  must 
also  offer  instruction  to  pupils  of  the  ages  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  or  over,  of  all  degrees  of  educational  attainment,  and  of  a 
wide  variety  of  occupational  interests.  Only  occasionally  will  the 
teacher  be  able  to  offer  instruction  to  a  class.  With  ten  pupils  in  a 
room  at  one  time  some  may  be  studying  spelling,  typing,  commercial 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  subjects, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  devote  only  a  few  minutes  during  the  hour  to 
any  one  pupil. 

Coordvnatian. — Teaching  is  only  one  part  of  the  work.  The  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  part-time  teacher  as  coordinator  will  constitute  a 
variety  of  activities  including  that  of  educator,  social  worker,  and 
counsellor.  The  teacher  must  coordinate  the  school  with  the  whole 
life  of  the  pupil.  The  home  of  the  pupil  must  be  visited  in  order  that 
he  may  understand  all  the  influences  upon  the  life  of  the  pupil  and 
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work  with  them  for  his  good.  He  will  find  it  necessary  to  influence 
friendships  of  pupils,  and  frequently  pupils  will  have  habits  of  various 
kinds  which  need  correcting.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  home 
life  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  cannot  hope  to  give  him  the  individual 
instruction  and  the  social  and  vocational  advice  and  assistance  which 
he  needs. 

The  employer,  too,  must  be  visited,  for  the  part-time  teacher,  as 
has  been  indicated,  must  know  what  the  pupil  does  on  his  job,  what 
instruction  will  supplement  his  work,  what  the  employer  suggests  for 
his  employee,  and  just  what  assistance  he  can  give  the  employer  in 
training  his  employee,  if  he  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the  most 
help  to  the  pupil. 

Keeping  records — It  must  also  be  considered  that  maintaining  a 
part-time  organization  requires  a  very  definite  amount  of  office  work. 
It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  keep  the  records  and  reports 
of  the  part-time  organization  in  the  proper  manner,  and  it  also 
requires  some  knowledge  of  that  type  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  administration,  time  must 
be  allowed  the  teacher  for  performing  the  three  parts  of  the  job,  teach- 
ing, coordinating,  and  record  keeping ;  otherwise  only  part  of  the  job 
will  be  done,  or  if  all  are  attempted  with  insufficient  time,  probably 
none  will  be  done  well. 

The  part-time  teacher,  because  of  the  diversity  of  his  or  her  duties, 
must  be  far  better  qualified  than  the  high  school  teacher  whose 
specialty  is  teaching  one  subject.  The  part-time  teacher  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  and  understand  the  employed  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed boy  and  girl.  He  must  know  something  of  their  problems  and 
understand  their  point  of  view.  Above  all  this  teacher  needs  to  have 
a  broad  experience  in  business,  an  understanding  of  youths,  and  a 
love  of  social  service. 

The  efficient  teacher  in  the  part-time  field  is  doing  a  difficult  job 
in  a  big  way,  in  a  way  which  deserves  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  high  school  principal  and  other  members  of  the  school  department. 
Without  this  support  a  difficult  task  is  rendered  doubly  difficult. 
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CHAPTEB  II 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL 

Along  with  the  other  problems  of  the  part-time  school  are  inter- 
woven many  social  problems  involviijg  every 'phase  of  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  One  principal  remarked,  **Back  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
enrollments  in  my  part-time  school  there  .lies  a  social  problem.'*  The 
young  worker 's  contact  with  the  part-time  school  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  help  him  solve  the  problems  which  he  is  meeting  as  he 
leaves  the  dependence  of  childhood. 

Nature  of  the  Problems 

Various  mal-adjustments  are  found  which  are  due  to  (1)  home 
conditions  which  are  not  conducive  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
child,  (2)  unfortunate  employment  conditions,  (3)  wrong  attitude 
toward  education  due  to  previous  difficulties  in  school,  (4)  personal 
problems  due  to  nationality,  moral  delinquency,  low  mentality,  harm- 
ful associates,  economic  pressure,  etc. 

Home  Problems 

Home  conditions  unfortunately  are  the  frequent  causes  of  social 
problems  in  the  part-time  school.  The  coordinator  who  visits  the 
home  can  often  help  to  solve  the  problem  or  refer  the  case  to  some 
social  agency  whose  business  it  is  to  solve  it.  There  may  be  illness 
in  the  home,  a  mother's  pension  to  be  secured,  improper  sanitary 
conditions,  lack  of  sympathy  between  parents  and  children  due  to  a 
broken  home,  a  foreign  home,  or  other  causes. 

Through  wise  handling  of  such  problems  the  coordinator  can  also 
solve  the  problem  of  lack  of  understanding  between  the  school  and 
the  home.  Opposition  to  school  attendance  often  comes  from  parents 
who  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  part-time  school.  In  fact 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  parents  are  often  the 
last  to  give  the  part-time  school  their  whole-hearted  support,  after 
employers  and  pupils  have  been  convinced  of  its  advantages.  Only 
through  personal  acquaintance  can  the  parents  and  the  school  cooper- 
ate to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  youth. 
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School  Problems 

Fmlufe  in  school. — The  youth's  lack  of  interest  in  school  life  is 
closely  connected  with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  failure  as  a  student.  Due 
to  a  past  failure  and  consequent  dropping  out  of  school,  a  youth  comes 
to  the  part-time  school  lacking  confidence  in  himself  and  lacking  inter- 
est in  the  work  the  school  has  to  oflfer.  The  part-time  teacher  has  the 
problem  of  reestablishing  confidence  and  self  respect  in  the  pupil  by 
showing  him  that  he  can  succeed. 

Low  mentality. — The  subnormal,  pupil  though  not  essentially  a 
problem  to  be  handled  by  the  part-time  school  is  apt  to  be  found  there 
in  the  small  community.  A  school  system  in  a  city  of  six  or  eight 
thousand  may  not  have  a  department  equipped  to  instruct  sub-normal 
pupils.  As  they  fail  in  the  regular  classes  they  are  eliminated  from 
the  full-time  school  and  eventually  appear  in  the  part-time  school. 
Out  of  twenty -.eight  replies  received  from  the  sixty-three  part-time 
schools  studied,  eight  indicated  that  one  of  their  chief  problems  is  the 
pupil  of  low  mentality. 

Many  of  those  children  will  be  self-supporting  citizens  if  properly 
trained.  Their  occupational  possibilities  must  be  as  carefully  studied. 
as  the  problems  of  any  others  and  the  proper  guidance  and  instruction 
provided.  The  story  of  one  such  case  as  described  by  a  coordinator  in 
a  small  city  in  the  state  illustrates  the  problem. 

**  Joe  was  a  lad  of  low  mentality  who  couldn't  even  tell  time.  He 
tried  to  be  a  Western  Union  messenger,  but  could  never  deliver  more 
than  one  message  on  a  trip.  He  was  an  orphan  and  lived  with  his 
uncle  and  aunt.  They  were  unable  to  manage  the  boy  and  I  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  him  out  of  jail.  Finally,  I  advised  his  uncle  to 
teach  him  mattress-making  and  carpet-laying.  After  eight  months  of 
instruction  he  can  now  perform  some  operations  successfully.  If  the 
ticking  is  fixed  in  the  box,  he  can  fill  the  box  level  with  hair  and  pack 
it ;  then  if  the  top  of  the  ticking  is  made  ready  for  tacking,  he  can 
tack  it.    Joe  is  now  self-supporting." 

Employment  Problems 

Employment  conditions. — The  nature  of  the  employment,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  youth  works,  the  lack  of  employment,  or  the 
youth's  associates  while  at  work  may  be  the  cause'  of  some  mal- 
adjustments. The  coordinator  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  aris- 
ing from  unfortunate  employment  conditions  by  calling  the  attention 
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of  the  employer  to  any  conditions  which  should  be  remedied  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  employee  in  question  or  by  finding  the  youth 
another  job. 

Unemployment. — Communities  in  which  there  is  only  seasonal 
employment  or  in  which  there  is  little  employment  of  any  kind  for 
minors  always  have  serious  social  as  well  as  instructional  and  attend- 
ance problems.  Under  such  conditions  some  schools  have  offered 
courses  four  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  to  the  unemployed  thus 
giving  them  an  enriched  course  and  preparing  them  for  some  employ- 
ment  later.  Courses  in  homemaking  for  girls  and  various  commercial 
courses,  among  others,  have  been  offered  as  twenty -hour  a  week  courses 
for  unemployed  girls. 

The  chronic  loafer  presents  one  of  the  hardest  problems  to  solve 
in  the  part-time  school.  One  loafer  problem  was  handled  in  this  waj- 
by  the  coordinator.  **  Frank  is  an  Italian.  His  father,  formerly  a 
saloon  keeper,  now  runs  a  soft-drink  parlor.  Prank  entered  part-time 
school  at  17,  having  never  done  a  day's  work.  He  was  just  a  plain 
loafer,  and  cared  nothing  for  school.  He  didn't  want  to  work  and 
he  didn't  want  to  study.  I  couldn't  find  anything  to  interest  him. 
But  I  talked  to  him  frequently  about  his  future  and  about  earning  his 
own  living  and  tried  to  awaken  his  pride.  One  day  toward  the  end 
of  the  school  term,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  thought  he  could  make 
some  money  by  setting  up  a  boot-black  stand  in  front  of  his  father 's 
place  of  business.  He  asked  my  advice  and  I  told  him  to  go  ahead, 
that  it  was  honest  work.  So  Frank  began  to  shine  shoes.  That  was 
the  first  money  he  had  ever  earned  and  he  was  proud  of  it. ' ' 

Personal  Problems 

Nationality, — In  a  number  of  communities,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign-born  youths  or  those  of  foreign 
parentage  because  they  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  part- 
time  school.  The  work  at  El  Monte,  for  example,  shows  how  a  hold 
can  be  secured  upon  the  foreign  group  through  social  activities  in 
which  they  play  the  dominant  part.  An  entertainment,  entirely  in 
Spanish,  was  given  at  the  high  school.  It  had  been  given  the  proper 
publicity,  and  practically  every  Mexican  in  the  community  was  pres- 
ent. A  progressive  young  Mexican  explained  the  purpose  of  the  part- 
time  and  evening  school  work  to  the  audience.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  attitude  toward  the  part-time  school. 

In  La  Habra  homemaking  and  English  are  the  chief  subjects  taught 
the  Mexican  group.     The  teacher  for  the  Mexican  camp  is  home 
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visitor,  part-time,  and  evening  school  teacher.  Her  salary  is  paid 
by  the  La  Habra  Citrus  Association  and  by  the  Fullerton  Union  High 
School  District.  She  lives  in  a  cottage  supplied  by  the  Association. 
Part-time  and  evening  classes  are  held  in  a  community  ball  also  sup- 
plied by  the  Association.  Part-time  classes  are  held  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  girls  and  young  married  womem.  Evening  classes  are  held 
for  the  men  and  boys.  The  instruction  in  English  is  made  the  means 
of  teaching  the  girls  and  women  to  make  change,  keep  house,  and  con- 
form to  American  customs.  The  mornings  are  devoted  to  home  visiting. 

The  teacher's  cottage  is  neat,  clean,  and  well  arranged*  The 
Mexican  girls  and  women  have  noticed  the  interior  of  this  cottage  and 
have  tried  to  improve  their  own  homes  along  the  same  lines. 

Delinquency, — The  delinquent  pupil  often  finds  his  way  into  the 
part-time  school  and  offers  another  of  the  most  difficult  problems  Jto 
solve.  Some  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  part-time  school 
when  the  cdse  has  been  properly  studied.  In  other  instances  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  a  custodial  institution  which  can  handle  the 
problem  twenty-four  hours  a  dqy  rather  than  only  four  hours  a  week. 

Desire  to  work, — The  desire  to  take  his  place  beside  adults — **to 
hold  down  a  man's  job'' — is  a  natural  desire  in  most  youths.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  desire  to  make  money.  The  part-time 
school  should  consider  this  an  opportunity  for  service  to  the  boy  or 
girl.  The  part-time  teacher  or  coordinator  can  impress  upon  such  a 
youth  several  vital  facts  which  he  should  realize.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  an  advantage  over  many  a  boy  in  the  regular  school  because 
he  is  earning  while  he  is  learning.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  see 
that  his  job  is  really  an  education  by  putting  into  it  and  getting  out 
of  it  all  that  the  job  affords ;  and  in  the  third  place,  part-time  educa- 
tion is  not  an  aimless  schooling;  it  is  helping  him  do  his  particular 
job  better,  or  it  is  teaching  him  a  new  job  at  which  he  can  make  a 
*  living. 

Financial  pressure, — It  is  probably  a  fact  that  most  of  the  part- 
time  pupils  have  left  the  regular  schools  because  of  preference  rather 
than  because  of  finacftial  necessity.  The  great  majority  of  our  part- 
time  pupils  seem  to  be  out  of  the  regular  school  from  choice.  The 
arm  of  the  law  stretches  out  and  brings  them  back  to  a  place  in  which 
they  do  not  desire  to  be — ^the  school.  They  are  in  the  part-time  school 
through  compulsion.  Therefore,  they  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  con- 
ducive to  study.  In  cases  where  the  pupil  is  out  of  school  because 
of  financial  necessity  the  part-time  school  can  render  a  direct  service 
by  securing  for  the  youth  the  best  job  available  or  by  preparing  him 
for  a  better  job. 
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Aids  to  the  Solution 

.  No  definite  rules  can  be  given  for  the  solution  .of  social  probjems. 
Infinite  patience  and  tact,  persistence  and  understanding  axQ  needed 
to  solve  the  iffbblems  that  constantly  arise.  Guidance  and  help  must 
often  be  given  indirectly  by  a  chance  word  or  an  understanding 
silence.  No  set  hours  can  be  put  in  the  schedule  for  this  work.  Prob- 
lems must  be  solved  at  the  time  help  is  needed  regardless  of  the  hour 
of  the  day.  A  coordinator  who  goes  to  court  with  her  boys  when  they 
are  arrested,  or  who  helps  her  young  mothers  when  their  babies  are 
sick  has  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  which  alone  can  solve  the 
social  problems  of  youths.  However  there  are  certain  activities  which 
will  aid  in  solving  these  problems,  among  them  home-visiting,  case 
studies,  guidance  and  placement,  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
securing  the  cooperation  of  social  agencies  in  the  community. 

Home  Visiting. — Problems  connected  with  the  home  of  the  pupil 
have  been  handled  successfully  through  the  influence  of  home  visiting 
in  practically  all  of  the  large  part-time  schools  of  the  state.  The 
coordinator  or  teacher  who  visits  the  home  is  often  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  lack  of  understanding  between  the  home  and  the  school 
and  to  win  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  home. 

The  coordinator  or  teacher  who  finds  unhealthf ul  living  conditions 
in  the  home  is  frequently  able  to  change  these  conditions  for  the  better 
by  influences  brought  to  bear  through  the  pupil.  When  moral  delin- 
quency is  found  in  the  home  the  coordinator  can  refer  the  matter  to 
the  proper  agency  as  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil  seem  to  demand. 
In  one  case  noted  the  youth  was  taken  from  the  parents  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  a  guardian. 

Case  studies. — The  solution  of  the  social  problems  can  be  found  by 
the  teacher  with  the  proper  view  point  only  after  he  or  she  has  made  • 
a  case  study  of  the  pupil  in  question.  Haphazard  and  spasmodic 
attempts  at  the  solution  of  social  problems  will  not  bring  the  desired 
results.  Certain  activities  must  be  conducted  as  a  consistent  policy 
while  other  activities  must  of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  day  or  hour. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  solution  of  the  social  problems  of  the  part- 
time  school  in  the  small  community,  small  schools  a$  well  as  the  larger 
schools,  furnish  examples  of  excellent  work.  Santa  Rosa,  for  example, 
has  had  marked  success  in  handling  individual  cases.  A  study  of  the 
methods  employed  in  Santa  Rosa  reveals  a  careful  case  study  of  each 
individual  pupil  as  the  first  step  in  preparation  for  gaining  his  con- 
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fidence  and  cooperation.  The  teacher  is  then  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation necessary  for  giving  useful  advice  and  assistance. 

Guidance  and  placement, -^Ab  a  part  of  each  part-time  school 
pro-am  there  should  be  a  definite  plan  for  a  placement  bureau  and 
both  direct  and  indirect  means  of  *' guidance  in  social  and  vocational 
matters."  No  matter  how  small  the  school  there  should  be  time 
allowed  for  these  activities. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  unsatisfactory  employ- 
ment conditions,  the  large  schools  of  the'  state  have  had  recourse  to 
four  important  expedients — employer  visiting,  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  business  men's  organizations,  the  use  of  some  plan  of  guidance 
and  placement,  and  the  making  and  use  of  industrial  surveys  and 
occupational  analyses.  The  success  attendant  upon  the  use  of  these 
expedients  in  the  larger  schools  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  should 
be  tried  in  the  smaller  schools. 

The  placement  bureau  in  the  small  community,  and  in  fact  in  the 
large  city  as  well,  can  be  organized  to  serve  not  only  the  pupils  who 
seek  full-time  employment,  but  also  those  who  desire  work  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays,  thus  serving  the  whole  school  system.  Through 
visiting  the  places  of  employment  the  data  on  available  jobs  for  juniors 
are  kept  up  to  date  and  a  consistent  campaign  is  carried  on  to  develop 
new  openings  for  young  workers  if  there  are  serious  problems  of 
unemployment. 

A  wide  vocational  experience,  a  study  of  occupations  and  their 
demands,  and  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  young  people  are  the 
qualifications  for  the  person  who  administers  such  a  bu?*eau.  The 
follow-up  of  pupils  who  have  been  placed  by  the  school  and  frequent 
conferences  with  department  heads,  foremen  and  employers  as  well  as 
workers  have  been  found  the  best  means  of  learning  how  to  make 
placements  wisely. 

Extra  activities. — Other  organized  activities  conducted  as  q,  part 
of  the  school  program  give  an  opportunity  to  solve  some  of  the  social 
problems  in  an  informal  way.  For  example,  the  clubs  for  dramatics, 
debating,  athletics,  games,  and  social  life  give  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  in  the  least  obvious  way.  Santa  Rosa  and  Azusa,  for 
example,  make  use  of  occasional  dances  or  other  entertainments  in 
teaching  the  part-time  pupils  some  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  In  Eureka 
and  Richmond  the  part-time  pupils  publish  a  school  periodical.  Other 
schools  have  debating,  dramatic,  and  athletic  organizations  among 
their  part-time  pupils.  Better  amusements,  better  associates,  better 
social  manners,  better  cooperation,  new  interests,  and  many  other 
values  come  from  such  group  activities. 
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Cooperation  with  comtnumty  social  agencies. — ^The  principal  or 
director  will  call  their  attention  to  the  needs.  If  there  is  no  public 
time  school  unaided.  There  are  various  social  agencies  in  any  com- 
munity large  enough  to  support  a  part-time  school  which  can  be 
counted  upon  to  assist  in  solving  some  of  the  social  problems  if  the 
director  will  call  their  attention  to  the  needs.  If  there  is  no  public 
health  center  in  the  community,  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  county 
physician  or  to  the  county  clinic  in  case  of  health  problems.  Financial 
aid  of  various  kinds  can  frequently  be  obtained  from  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  boys'  work  committees  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Lions  Club  and  similar  organizations,  the  education  com- 
mittees of  various  women's  clubs,  labor  organizations,  etc.  Assistance 
for  recreational  activities  may  be  obtained  from  such  organizations  as 
these  and  also  from  the  boys'  work  secretaries  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
T.M.I.,  the  T.M.H.A.,  and  the  girls'  work  secretaries  of  similar  organ- 
izations. 

A  number  of  part-time  schools  have  reported  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing the  use  of  rooms  of  a  women's  club  or  of  a  lodge  for  their 
social  activities.  In  one  city  club-rooms  with  a  kitchen  are  used  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  girls'  work  in  home  economics  and  in  another 
the  local  con^winity  house  was  used  both  for  class  rooms  and  for 
social  activities. 

The  interest  of  such  clubs  as  are  mentioned  above  is  often  invalu- 
able to  the  part-time  school  in  solving  some  of  its  social  problems.  In 
one  city  the  number  of  unemployed  boys  became  such  a  problem  that 
a  club  of  business  men  offered  to  become  sponsors  for  a  certain  number 
of  boys.  The  boy  for  whom  a  man  became  a  sponsor  or  **big  brother" 
was  given  a  job ;  if  not  in  the  employ  of  the  sponsor  a  job  was  secured 
for  him  by  his  sponsor.  Every  encouragement  was  given  these  boys 
to  succeed  and  to  remain  on  a  job  until  they  had  made  a  success  of 
the  work. 

The  experience  of  all  successful  teachers  who  are  viewing  the  part- 
time  school  as  a  social  service  and  are  attempting  to  solve  the  social 
problems  involved  is,  that  coordination  is  the  keynote  for  success — 
coordination  of  home,  school,  employment,  and  community. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  PROBLEMS 

The  problem  of  attendance  is  one  about  which  all  other  problems 
of  the  part-time  school  center.  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  the 
part-time  school  is  to  be  of  service  it  can  be  of  greatest  service  only 
when  it  enrolls  all  the  potential  part-time  pupils  and  when  the  attend- 
ance of  those  enrolled  is  regular.  These  problems  are  of  importance 
to  all  concerned,  the  administrator,  the  pupil,  the  school,  the  employer, 
and  the  community. 

Importance  op  the  Problem 

For  the  adminisiraior, — The  successful  financing  of  part-time 
classes  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  successful  handling  of  problems 
of  enrollment  and  attendance.  Good  attendance  means  that  a  larger 
sum  will  be  received  from  state  and  county  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion  in  the  net  expense  to  the  district.  Problems  of  pupil  discipline, 
and  diflBcultiefigwith  parents  and  employers  arise  largely  because  of 
irregular  or  forced  attendance.  Instructional  problems,  such  as 
subject  matter  of  instruction,  and  outlining  of  courses,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  regularity  or  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  by  the  size 
of  classes. 

The  success  of  the  school  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  pupils 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  full  and  regular  attendance.  Hence, 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  administrator  is  that  of 
maintaining  a  maximum  of  attendance  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 
When  enrollment  has  once  been  secured,  satisfactory"  instruction  with 
proper  coordination  wuU  help  solve  the  problem  of  maintaining  attend- 
ance. 

For  the  pupil. — From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  the  question  of 
complete  and  prompt  enrollment  and  regular  attendance  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  If  he  is  not  compelled  to  enroll  promptly  upon 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Part-time  Act,  if  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  enroll  at  all,  or  if,  having  enrolled,  his  regular  attendance 
upon  classes  is  not  enforced,  he  is  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  either 
breaking  or  evading  the  law  without  penalty.  It  fosters  within  him 
disregard  and  disrespect  for  law.  Furthermore,  if  we  assume  that 
the  pupil  'will  reap  certain  benefits  from  regular  attendance  upon 
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part-time  classes  over  a  period  of  time,  he  will  certainly  be  deprived 
of  the  full  measure  of  those  benefits  if  he  fails  to  attend  regularly. 
Through  irregularity  of  attendance  he  loses  the  benefit  of  continuity 
of  effort,  and  of  continuous  application  to  the  task,  his  interest  in  his 
work  lags,  and  his  accomplishment  is  materially  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

For  the  school, — Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  the 
matter  of  attendance  is  also  one  of  vital  importance.  When  attend- 
ance has  been  enforced  with  laxity  the  morale  of  the  student  body 
has  always  suflfered.  Those  who  attend  regularly  whether  from 
inclination  or  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  feel  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against.  Pupils  feel  keenly  the  lack  of  consistent 
policy  in  a  school  when  some  are  made  to  attend  regularly  but  the 
boy  who  works  in  Smith's  Oarage  around  the  corner  is  absent  half  the 
time  and  ''gets  away  with  it."  The  morale  of  the  whole  school  suffers 
as  a  result.  This  factor  is  of  increased  importance  in  the  small  com- 
munity. 

Nor  can  the  school  afford  to  overlook  the  important  relationship 
which  exists  between  attendance  problems  and  financial  problems. 
Poor  attendance  means  increased  cost  per  pupil  and  decreased  reim- 
bursement from  state  and  county.  Conversely,  regular  attendance 
means  a  reduction  of  the  per  capita  cost  and  increased  reimbursement 
from  state  and  county. 

For  the  employer, — ^Regularity  of  attendance  also  affects  the  em- 
ployer. With  instruction  in  the  part-time  school  closely  related  to 
the  pupil's  job,  that  employer  benefits  most  whose  junior  employees 
attend  part-time  classes  with  the  greatest  regularity,  for  their 
efficiency  on  the  job  is  bound  to  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  their  well 
directed  class-room  efforts  to  improve  themselves  for  that  job.  In  the 
school  where  there  is  a  tradition  of  strict  attendance  enforcement  the 
pupil  very  soon  finds  that  he  must  attend  regularly  and  does  so.  In 
the  school  where  the  attendance  enforcement  is  lax  there  is  an  inclin- 
ation for  pupils  to  absent  themselves  from  classes.  As  a  result  the 
employer  is  continually  interrupted  with  inquiries  and  visits  from 
attendance  officers. 

For  society. — The  community  in  which  the  pupil  lives,  although 
it  may  not  realize  the  fact,  is  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  affected 
by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pupiPs  attendance  upon  his 
classes.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  laxity  in  attendance  enforcement 
is  a  group  of  citizens  less  well  equipped  for  social  responsibilities  than 
it  might  have  been, — a  group  in  which  have  been  sown  the  seeds  of 
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disrespect  for  law.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  strict  attendance  enforce- 
ment is  a  group  of  citizens  in  which  has  been  instilled  respect  for  law, 
young  men  and  women  better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Problems  of  Enforcement 

The  tendency  is  often  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the 
matter  of  attendance.  For  the  pupil  it  is  easier  to  stay  away  from 
classes  occasionally  than  to  attend  regularly  day  after  day.  For  the 
school  authorities  it  is  easier  to  overlook  the  occasional  absence  than 
to  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  reason  for  that  absence  through  the 
pupil,  employer,  and  home,  and  enforce  the  making  up  of  lost  time. 

The  part-time  law  and  the  employer. — The  part-time  law  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  few  years.  It  naturally  falls  heir  to  the 
opposition  which  any  new  law  must  face  until  such  time  as  the  public 
has  accustomed  itself  to  the  change.  In  addition  to  this  heritage 
which  renders  difficult  the  enforcement  of  any  law,  the  part-time  law 
is  rendered  still  more  difficult  of  enforcement  because  of  the  number 
of  persons  affected — children,  parents,  school  ^thorities,  and  em- 
ployers. ^ 

Yet  the  idea  is  not  new  in  American  education  that  the  employer 
who  makes  use  of  the  services  of  a  youth  is  responsible  for  his  educa- 
tion. From  the  time  of  the  old  colonial  apprenticeships  the  master 
must  agree  to  see  that  his  apprentice  received  instruction  in  the  **art 
or  mystery  of  the  trade *'  and  ** every  winter  one  quarter's  schooling." 
The  public  schools  now  share  with  the  employer  this  responsibility 
and  provide,  in  consultation  with  the  employer,  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion during  the  working  week. 

The  employer  contributes  the  four  hours  of  time  and  perhaps  some 
inconvenience  to  his  organization  while  he  gains  on  the  other  hand 
increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  his  junior  employees.  If  the  course 
for  an  employee  is  well-planned,  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of 
juniors  will  be  supported  by  employers.  Many  employers  over  the 
state  are  in  fact  cooperating  to  such  an  extent  that  an  employee  is 
not  allowed  back  on  the  job  until  his  hours  of  attendance  at  the  part- 
time  school  are  up  to  date. 

Aspects  of  the  problem^ — There  are  certain  factors  which,  when 
present,  always  tend  to  complicate  the  attendance  problem.  Although 
there  are  exceptions,  it  is  generally  the  rule  that  a  large  foreign 
element  in  the  district  means  difficulty  in  attendance  enforcement. 
The  fact  that  the  problem  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  in  certain 
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communities  where  the  Qart-time  enrollment  is  composed  largely  of 
pupils  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  should  lead  other  schools  to  study 
their  methods.  In  general  it  seems  to  be  a  problem  of  winning  the 
interest  of  the  foreign  home  in  the  work  of  the  school  by  means  of 
home  visits  and  an  attitudi^  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  school. 

Where  the  foreign  population  is  not  permanently  domiciled  in  the 
district  the  problem  is,  of  course,  still  more  complicated,  and  requires 
an  unusually  efficient  attendance  organization.  Where  there  is  a  large 
floating  or  transient  element  in  the  population,  whether  foreign  or 
native,  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  part-time  attendance  must 
be  anticipated.  The  problem  is  most  acute  in  the  farming  or  fruit 
raising  districts  during  the  harvesting  season,  and  in  cities  where 
the  number  of  winter  tourists  is  large. 

Whenever  a  large  percentage  of  the  part-time  enrollment  is 
unemployed,  the  problem  of  attendance  enforcement  is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  where  steady  employment  is  the  rule.  The  employed 
pupil  is  on  a  regular  schedule.  It  is  easier  to  keep  in  touch  with 
him  and  easier  to  keep  him  in  school  than  is  the  case  with  the  unem- 
ployed pupil.  When- unemployed  he  is  on  no  definite  schedule.  His 
whereabouts  are  not  known  for  any  particular  hour  of  the  day ;  he  is 
easy  to  lose  and  hard  to  find.  Even  when  found  he  is  hard  to  keep 
in  school  four  hours  per  week,  simply  because  he  is  not  employed.  If 
he  is  loafing  he  is  contracting  a  habit  which  tends  to  break  down  any 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  observing  the  few  hours  of  his  part-time 
schedule.    An  employment  bureau  will  do  much  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  incorrigible  boy  sometimes  gives  considerable  difficulty.  He 
may  come  to  school  with  the  hope  of  being  expelled  on  account  of 
misconduct.  The  problem  here  shades  off  from  one  of  attendance  into 
one  of  changing  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  law  in  general  and 
toward  the  part-time  school  in  particular. 

Part-time  enrollment  and  attendance, — The  provisions  of  the  part- 
time  law  in  regard  to  enrollment  and  attendance,  entirely  aside  from 
any  external  influences,  make  its  enforcement  difficult.  Unlike  the 
regular  high  school  pupil  who  enrolls  on  dates  predetermined  by  the 
school  authorities,  the  part-time  pupil  enrolls  on  any  school  day  of 
the  nine  or  ten  school  months  of  the  year  and  on  dates  which  may  or 
may  not  be  known  in  advance  to  the  school  authorities.  This  means 
that  the  machinery  to  enforce  and  complete  such  enrollment  must  be 
continually  in  operation.  Likewise,  it  is  easier  to  enforce  regularity 
of  attendance  when  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  present  morning  and 
afternoon  of  each  school  day  than  when  he  is  not.    The  part-time  pupil 
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may  attend  four  hours  one  day  each  week,  a^id  if  he  is  absent  but  once 
under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  two  full  weeks  before  he  is  again 
present.  Thus  this  type  of  school  tends  to  increase  the  difSculties  in 
the  enforcement  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  and  make  complete 
enrollment  and  regular  attendance  more  difiScult  to  maintain  than  in 
the  case  of  the  regular  high  school. 

Agencies  for  Securing  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

Principals  of  schools, — In  order  that  the  machinery  for  securing 
part-time  enrollment  and  attendance  may  run  smoothly,  there  must 
be  cooperation  between  grammar  school  principals,  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  the  director  of  part-time  work.  The  director  of  part-time 
education  must  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  records  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools.  And  unless  he  receives  immediate  reports 
of  ** drop-outs*'  from  grammar  school  and  high  school,  the  machinery 
which  he  has  set  up  for  securing  part-time  enrollment  and  attendance 
cannot  operate  eflSciently. 

The  regul-ar  attendance  officer, — The  person  most  frequently 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  attendance  upon  part- 
time  'classes  is  the  regular  city  or  county  attendance  oflScer.  While 
this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  utilizing  machinery  already  set  up  and 
in  operation,  it  nevertheless  has  certain  disadvantages.  Where  one 
or  even  two  attendance  officers  have  to  cover  a  whole  county  it  is  some- 
times as  long  as  two  weeks  before  a  part-time  absence  which  has  been 
reported  to  them  can  receive  proper  attention.  This  is  undesirable 
in  a  full-time  school  organization.  In  a  part-time  organization  it  is 
almost  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  strict  attendance  enforcement. 

Where  the  city  attendance  officer  for  the  full-time  schools  assumes 
the  duties  of  part-time  attendance  officer  as  well,  the  situation  is  not 
so  difficult  as  when  these  duties  are  added  to  those  of  the  county 
attendance  officers.  The  school  authorities  must  be  sure  that  the  city 
attendance  officer  is  in  sympathy  with  the  part-time  program  and 
understands  the  purpose  of  the  part-time  law. 

A  part-time  school  attendance  officer. — Frequently,  where  the 
expedient  of  making  use  of  the  regular  attendance  officer  has  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  the  work  of  looking  after  part-time  attendance 
matters  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  part-time  organization.  The  one 
who  performs  this  duty  may  be  the  director,  the  coordinator,  the 
teacher-coordinator,  or  one  of  the  teachers.  Even  in  the  one-teacber 
organization,  the  teacher  sometimes  assumes  the  burden  of  attendance 
work  in  addition  to  those  of  teaching  and  coordinating. 
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There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  plan  of  having  some  member 
of  the  part-time  organization  look  after  part-time  attendance  matters. 
In  the  transfer  of  records  alone  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  Direct^ 
quick  action  is  very  essential,  for  time  is  an  important  factor  in  enforc- 
ing part-time  attendance.  An  added  advantage  in  the  plan  of  dele- 
gating attendance  work  to  a  member  of  the  part-time  staff  is  that 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  he  has  probably  visited  the  home  and  the 
employer  of  the  pupil.  Under  such  circumstances  he  is  able  to  solve 
the  problem  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  could  a  comparative 
stranger.  However  there  may  be  cases  that  should  be  handled  by 
the  regular  attendance  ofiBcer  and  the  part-time  teacher  should  be 
able  to  depend  upon  the  support  of  this  oflBcer  in  such  cases. 

Parent  and  employer. — ^When  the  parent,  or  employer,  or  both, 
can  be  enlisted  in  support  of  attendance  enforcement  the  task  is  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy.  The  pupil  who  knows  that  his  parents  or 
employers  look  with  disfavor  upon  his  absence  from  classes  is  quite 
likely  to  attend  with  regularity.  The  employer  who  will  cooperate 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  a  pupil  whose  absence  has  been  reported 
to  him  to  present  an  excuse  from  the  school  before  continuing  on  the 
job  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  school. 

The  courts. — The  local  courts  must  also  understand  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  part-time  law.  Although  attendance  enforcement 
should  be  accomplished,  if  possible,  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
cases  into  the  courts,  the  school  should  feel  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  law  when  a  resort  to  the  courts  is  desirable. 

Good  instruction. — ^Af ter  enrollment  is  secured  probably  no  greater 
force  for  securing  good  attendance  can  be  found  than  providing  good 
instruction  which  the  pupil  can  see  is  of  value  to  him.  The  pg;^on- 
ality  of  the  teacher,  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  subject  matter 
all  have  a  decided  influence  upon  attendance.  When  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  deal  with  employed  boys  and  girls  gives  instruction 
in  subject  matter  which  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  hold  their  interest  the  attendance  problem  is  solved 
and  even  voluntary  attendance  of  youths  beyond  the  compulsory  age 
can  be  secured. 

Voluntary  attendance. — Many  pupils,  both  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, find  it  to  their  advantage  to  attend  part-time  classes  more  than 
the  required  four  hours.  In  many  communities  young  men  and 
women  will  be  found  who  need  further  training,  but  who,  because 
they  are  above  the  age  limit,  or  are  high  school  graduates,  are  not 
compelled  to  attend  part-time  classes.  Often  these  young  men  and 
women  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  attending  voluntarily  cer- 
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tain  part-time  classes,  provided  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  their  employers.  The  high  school  principal  or  part-time 
director  should  be  alive  to  the  opportunity  thus  presented  for  render- 
ing a  wider  service  to  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  per  pupil  cost  and  building  up  the  morale  of  the  schooL 

Requisites  for  Enrollment  and  Attendance  Enforcement 

An  adequate  survey. — The  first  step  in  securing  complete  enroll- 
ment of  part-time  pupils  is  an  adequate  survey.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously  and  will  not  be  further  elaborated  except  to  say 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and  identity  of  those  who 
should  enroll  as  part-time  pupils,  and  when  they  should  enroll,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  perfect  enrollment.  An  adequate  survey  will 
supply  this  information. 

An  adequate  organization, — The  survey  alone  is  not  sufiScient; 
an  adequate  organization  must  be  developed  for  making  use  of  the 
information  gained  in  the  survey.  This  organization  must  include 
in  its  personnel  all  elementary  school  principals,  all  principals  of 
junior  high  schools,  all  principals  of  senior  high  schools,  all  directors 
of  private  or  parochial  schools,  the  director  and  coordinator  of  the 
part-time  school,  and  some  person  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  attendance.  If  possible  it  should  also  include  all  parents 
and  employers.  With  any  of  the  units  in  this  organization  failing  to 
cooperate,  the  difficult  task  of  securing  enrollment  and  attendance  is 
rendered  doubly  difScult. 

A  plan  of  action, — The  organization  for  enforcing  enrollment  and 
attendance  must  have  a  definitely  outlined  plan  of  action.  Each 
member  must  know  what  he  has  to  do,  when  he  has  to  do  it,  and  how 
he  has  to  do  it.  The  minimum  essentials  of  this  plan  of  action  must 
include  the  following : 

(a)  A  method  for  enrolling  promptly  in  the  part-time  department 
each  student  as  he  or  she  becomes  subject  to  the  part-time 
school  law. 

(6)  A  method  for  reporting  promptly  each  **drop  out"  from  the 
full-time  school  to  the  part-time  department. 

(c)  An  adequate  information  service  on  new  arrivals  in  the  com- 

munity. 

(d)  An  adequate  system  of  part-time  records  and  the  delegation 

of  record  keeping  to  some  person  in  the  part-time  organ- 
ization. 
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(e)  A  method  and  time  for  reporting  absences  from  part-time 
classes. 

(/)  Quick  action  on  absences,  a  quick  report,  and  a  quick  *  *  follow- 
up,"  if  necessary. 

For  carrying  out  the  above  plan  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

(a)  Methods  should  be  devised  for  acquainting  the  city  superin- 
tendent or  the  high  school  principal  with  the  arrival  of  any  family 
in  the  city.  It  is  suggested  that  each  city  pass  an  ordinance  requiring 
all  individuals  or  firms  engaged  in  the  transfer  business  to  report  daily 
all  transfers  of  household  goods  of  newcomers  in  the  city,  and  all 
movements  of  household  goods  from  one  house  to  another  when  such 
movement  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  a 
family.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  same  ordinance  require  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  to  give  information  of  a  similar  nature  which 
comes  within  their  notice  from  day  to  day.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  attendance  officer  of  the  school  follow  up  this  information  with  an 
immediate  visit. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  families  moving  into  the  community  and  having 
children  of  school  age,  it  is  suggested  that  a  definite  minimum  time 
after  arrival  be  fixed  within  which  such  children  must  enroll  in  school. 
The  first  day  of  the  first  school  month  after  arrival  is  suggested  as  a 
suitable  final  date. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  transient  pupils  temporarily  domiciled  in  a  city, 
it  is  suggested  that  no  exception  be  made  from  the  above  rule,  but  that 
they,  like  others,  be  required  to  enroll  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
school  month  succeeding  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

(d)  The  rule  which  requires  pupils  to  enroll  in  part-time  school 
inmiediately  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  makes  for  a  continuous 
enrollment,  but  still  an  enrollment  at  no  date  predetermined  by  the 
school.  It  is  suggested,  for  greater  ease  in  handling  part-time  enroll- 
ment, that  part-time  pupils  be  required  to  enroll  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  school  month  after  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  part-time  pupils  be  excused  from  further  attendance 
upon  the  last  school  day  of  the  month  in  which  they  attain  the  age 
of  eighteen,  rather  than  immediately  upon  attaining  that  age. 
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Legal  Provisions  Regarding  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

The  Part-time  Act  has  a  number  of  provisions  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  attendance.  These  provisions  regulate  permits  to 
work,  enrollment,  the  minors  subject  to  attendance,  exemptions,  hours 
of  attendance,  etc.,  as  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I  of  Part  One. 

Provisions  affecting  enrollment, — Subdivision  one  of  section  four 
of  the  Part-time  Act  provides  that  **they  (the  high  school  board) 
shall  require  the  principal  of  the  school  to  issue  in  his  name  a  com- 
bined school  enrollment  certificate  and  permit  to  work  to  each  person 
enrolled  in  these  (part-time)  classes.''  **Said  certificate  shall  be 
issued  to  persons  enrolling  in  these  classes  within  five  days  after  their 
enrollment. ' ' 

Section  eleven  of  the  Part-time  Act  provides  that  **A11  principals 
of  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  located  in  high  school  districts 
wherein  the  provisions  of  .  .  .  this  act  have  become  operative  shall 
issue  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  their  respective  schools,  and  who  are 
too  old  to  be  subject  to  compulsory  full-time  school  attendance  .  .  . 
and  who  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  a  combined  school  enroll- 
ment certificate  and  permit  to  work."  **And  the  principals  of  all 
high  schools  wherein  reside  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
are  exempt  .  .  .  shall,  upon  request,  register  such  persons,  and  shall 
issue  to  them  enrollment  certificates  and  permits  to  work,  which  shall 
state  the  causes  of  exemption. ' ' 

Section  eleven  also  provides  that  enrollment  certificates  must  be 
issued  by  the  high  school  principal  and  the  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals to  all  full-time  pupils  enrolled  in  their  schools  who  are  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  these  pupils  a  certificate  modi- 
fied to  suit  their  needs  must  be  issued.  A  blank  for  this  purpose  is 
given  in  the  chapter  on  blanks  and  forms. 

Provisions  affecting  attendance. — Section  three  of  the  Part-time 
Act  provides  that  ''All  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  (and  over 
fourteen  years  of  age),  who  have  not  been  graduated  from  a  high 
school  maintaining  a  four-year  course  above  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  .  .  .  who  reside  within  three  miles,  of  a  suitable 
class  maintained  .  .  .  and  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon  a  public 
or  a  private  full-time  day  school,  .  .  .  shall  be  .  .  .  required  to 
attend  upon  a  special  part-time  class  .  .  .  for  not  less  than  four  sixty- 
minute  hours  per  week  for  the  regularly  established  annual  school 
term.''      Parents   must   assume   the   responsibility   of   securing   the 
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attendance  of  their  children  according  to  section  five  of  the  Act  which 
provides  that  *  *  Each  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control 
or  charge  of  any  minor  required  ...  to  attend  special  part-time 
classes,  must  compel  the  attendance  of  such  minor  upon  the  same. ' ' 

Time  of  dosses. — Section  one  of  the  Act  provides  that  **Said 
classes  must  be  maintained  between  the  hours  of  eight  a.m.  and  five 
p.m.  .  .  .*'  Section  fourteen  of  the  Act  provides  that  **Any  high 
school  may  maintain  part-time  classes  on  Saturdays''  .  .  .  This  pro- 
vision has  in  effect  been  repealed  by  the  subsequent  reenactment  of 
section  ten  of  the  Political  Code,  restricting  attendance  upon  classes 
in  public  schools  to  the  days  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.    The  school 

■ 

year  for  part-time  classes  is  co-terminal  with  the  regular  full-time 
schools.  Section  three  of  the  Act  requires  the  attendance  **upon 
special  part-time  classes  maintained  .  .  .  for  not  less  than  four  sixty- 
minute  hours  per  week  for  the  regularly  established  annual  school 
term." 

Exemptions. — Under  Section  three,  subdivision  one,  of  the  Califor- 
nia Part-time  Act  the  following  pupils  may  be  exempted  from  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  part-time  classes : 

(a)  Those  who,  because  of  physical  or  mental  condition,  are  unable 
to  attend  or  to  benefit  by  the  instruction.  In  the  practical  application 
of  this  rule  the  exemptions  are  largely  for  physical  incapacity  rather 
than  for  mental  incapacity.  Although  the  contrary  might  be  expected, 
very  few  are  exempted  on  account  of  mental  deficiencies.  The  excel- 
lent work  done  in  some  of  the  part-time  schools  with  pupils  of  low 
mentality  shows  that  there  are  few  who  cannot  profit  by  instruction 
because  of  mental  deficiency,  if  an  honest  and  intelligent  effort  is 
made  to  discover  capacity  and  adapt  instruction  to  it. 

(fe)  Those  who  must  render  personal  service  to  dependents,  such 
as  their  own  children  or  invalids  who  cannot  otherwise  be  provided 
for.  This  provision,  while  obviously  necessary,  has  in  many  instances 
served  as  a  loop-hole  for  parents  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
part-time  school  and  are  ready  to  urge  any  excuse  for  exemption.  It 
is  evident  that  exemption  under  this  provision  should  be  allowed  only 
in  case  the  administration  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  claim. 

(c)  Those  who  reside  more  than  three  miles  from  a  suitable  class 
maintained.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  exact  wording  of  this 
provision  because  of  the  impression  that  it  means  three  miles  from  the 
high  school  or  part-time  school.  Should  the  part-time  director  deem 
it  advisable  to  establish  and  maintain  a  suitable  part-time  class  in  one 
of  the  elementary  schools  within  the  high  school  district,  all  pupils 
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residing  within  three  miles  of  this  class,  and  subject  to  the  age  and 
schooling  provisions  of  the  Part-time  Act,  would  be  compelled  to 
attend.  In  one  case  such  classes  have  been  maintained.  They  found 
that  pupils  prefer  to  come  some  distance  to  attend  part-time  classes 
maintained  in  the  high  school  buildings  rather  than  attend  a  part-time 
class  maintained  in  the  elementary  school  building  closer  to  their 
home.  It  might  appear  at  first  that  this  would  occasion  a  considerable 
loss  of  time  in  traveling  to  and  from  classes.  However  many  of  these 
pupils,  although  they  may  actually  reside  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
high  school  are  often  able  to  cover  that  distance  in  short  time  because 
of  proximity  to  a  suburban  line  or  to  a  high  school  bus  line. 

Under  section  fourteen  of  the  Part-time  Act,  exemption  may  be 
granted  to  those  whose  interests  would  suflfer  if  they  were  compelled 
to  attend  special  part-time  classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
As  has  been  stated  in  Part  One,  the  number  of  pupils  who  may  be 
exempted  under  this  provision  is  limited  to  three,  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  number  which  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  minors  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  upon  part-time 
classes  in  the  district. 

In  a  part-time  enrollment  of  100  pupils  in  a  given  community,  the 
principal  of  the  school  would  be  permitted  to  exempt  only  eight  pupils 
from  attendance  under  this  provision  of  the  Act  (3  plus  5).  Given 
an  enrollment  of  200,  the  exemptions  permitted  under  this  provision 
would  be  thirteen  (3  plus  10). 

High  school  principals  have  to  guard  against  too  liberal  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  of  the  Act.  Pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  pupils,  parents,  and  employers  to  exempt  the  full  quota 
allowed  under  this  provision,  and  many  plausible  arguments  are 
advanced  to  show  that  exemption  should  be  granted  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupil.  Exemption  of  a  pupil  under  section  fourteen  is  of  course 
necessary  in  some  cases.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  California  Act 
does  not  exempt  married  minors  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  states.  It 
takes  real  faith  in  the  part-time  school  and  much  rigidity  of  backbone 
on  the  part  of  tho  one  empowered  to  grant  exemptions,  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  interests  of  the  pupil  from  the  interests  of  those  seeking 
the  exemption  of  the  pupil. 
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The  Potential  Enrollment 

Some  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
actual  part-time  enrollment  in  the  various  schools  with  the  potential 
enrollment  as  indicated  by  what  has  been  termed  the  state  index. 
This  index  was  based  upon  the  part-time  enrollment  as  compared  to 
the  population  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  school  was  located. 
Based  upon  the  part-time  enrollment  for  the  state  as  a  whole  the  part- 
time  school  should  have  an  enrollment  equal  to  or  greater  than  1.41 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  state  index, — The  United  States  census  for  California  for 
1920  was  compiled  just  before  the  California  Part-time  Act  became 
fully  effective.  According  to  this  census  there  were  in  the  state  at 
that  time  10,155  minors  aged  14  and  15  who  were  not  attending  school. 
One  may  assume  that,  except  for  those  who  are  now  in  attendance 
upon  part-time  schools,  this  number  has  not  been  materially  lessened. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  42,826  minors  aged  16  and  17,  who,  according 
to  the  census,  were  not  attending  school  in  J920.  A  number  equal 
to  or  greater  than  this  should  be  in  the  part-time  schools  of  the  state 
except  for  a  slight  reduction  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  .14-17 
year  old  pupils  are  high  school  graduates  and  so  not  subject  to  attend- 
ance upon  part-time  classes. 


TABLE  IV 

Age  Distribution  of  6,029  Out  of  11,687  Seniors  in  California  High  Schools, 
June,  1922,  Per  CfcNT  Certain  Age  Groups  Are  of  the  Total  Number  of 
Seniors  Reporting,  and  the  Approximate  Number  of  Graduates  in  the 
State  in  Each  Age  Group.* 


Age 

Number  of 
Graduates 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 
Graduates 

Approximate 
Number  for 
Entire  State 

14  to  15 

7\         fi7 

60/       *' 

472  1 

3,668 

1.11 

38.38 
60.51 

15  to  16 

130 

16  to  17 

17  to  18 

4,485 

18  and  over 

7,072 

Total '. 

6,029 

100.00 

11,687 

*  Compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  Ekiucation,  Department  of  Ekiucation, 
University  of  California. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  Education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  show  that  of  6,029  seniors  out  of  11,687  in  the  high 
schools  of  California  1.11  per  cent  were  graduated  before  the  age  of 
16  years,  38.38  per  cent  were  graduated  before  reaching  the  age  of 
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18,  and  60.51  per  cent  over  18  when  they  were  graduated.  From 
the  figures  in  Table  IV  we  may  then  conclude  that  approximately 
4,6]  5  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  were  graduated  from  Cali- 
fomia  high  schools  in  June,  1922. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  130  and  4485  were  obtained  by 
taking  1.11  per  cent  and  38.38  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
number  of  seniors,  which  was  11,687.  It  is  assumed  that  all  these 
seniors  were  eventually  graduates. 

In  Table  V  figures  are  given  showing  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  state  14-18  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  school,  decreased  by  the 
number  who  may  be  high  school  graduates.  It  might  easily  be  argued 
that  a  number  of  pupils  who  are  graduated  from  high  school  under 
18  years  and  especially  those  who  are  graduated  under  16  years  of 
age  would  be  attending  some  higher  institution  of  learning  because 
of  marked  ability  and  would  therefore  be  listed  in  the  census  among 
those  attending  school,  so  we  are  doubtless  subtracting  a  maximum 
figure  when  we  take  from  the  total  number  not  attending  school  all 
those  who  were  graduated  in  any  one  year.  But  since  we  are  wishing 
to  know  the  minimum  number  of  youths  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  in  the  state  who  are  subject  to  the  part-time  law  the  entire  num- 
ber of  graduates  will  be  subtracted  as  appears  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

The  Total  Number,  the  Number  Not  in  School,  and  the  Approximate  Number 
AND  Per  Cent  op  Potential  Part-time  Pupils  in  Each  op  Certain  Age 
Groups,  Census  op  1920. 


ToUl 
Number 

Number 
not  in 
School 

Approx.* 
Number 
High 
School 
Gradu- 
ates 

Potential  Partrtime 
Pupils 

Age  Group 

Ap^rox. 

Approx. 
Percent 
of  No.  not 
in  Sehool 

14  and  15  years 

93,346 
94,520 

10,155 
42,825 

130 
4,485 

10,025 
38,340 

98.71 

16  and  17  years 

89.53 

14-18  years 

187,866 

52,980 

4,615 

48,365 

,      91.28 

*Thi8  is  a  maximum  number  to  be  subtracted.     See  discussion  above. 


By  comparing  the  number  of  pupils  aged  14r-18  years  who  are 
subject  to  attendance  upon  part-time  classes  with  the  total  population 
of  the  state,  we  find  that  48,365  or  1.41  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  state  should  be  enrolled  in  part-time  classes.  That  is,  48,365  is 
1.41  per  cent  of  3,426,861.  Using  this  per  cent  of  1.41  as  the  state 
index,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  local  community  to  determine  the  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  should  be  subject  to  the  Part-time  Act. 
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For  example,  the  population  of  Roseville,  according  to  the  1920  cen- 
sus, is  4,500.  By  the  state  index  the  potential  enrollment  in  part-time 
classes  should  be  63.  In  San  Luis  Obispo,  whose  population  is  5,900, 
the  enrollment  should  be  83 ;  while  in  South  Pasadena  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,600  the  enrollment  should  be  107.  The  school  authorities 
of  any  city  may,  in  the  same  way,  arrive  at  a  figure  which  should 
indicate  fairly  accurately  what  their  part-time  enrollment  should  be. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  cities  in  the  state  have  enrolled 
in  part-time  schools  even  more  than  1.41  per  cent  of  the  population. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  smaller  cities  would  be  able 
to  enroll  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  pupils  in  part-time  schools 
than  would  the  larger  cities.  In  a  small  city  most  of  the  minors  are 
known  to  the  school  authorities  and  are,  therefore,  more  easily  found 
than  in  a  large  city.  Over  38  per  cent  of  the  cities  having  a  population 
imder  5,000  have  a  part-time  enrollment  which  is  above  1.41  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Of  the  cities  having  between  5,000  and  10,000 
population  15  per  cent  have  more  than  1.41  per  cent  of  the  population 
enrolled  in  part-time  classes. 

While  1.41  may  be  considered  a  fairly  accurate  index  figure  for  the 
state  at  large,  there  will,  of  course,  be  some  variations  from  that  per 
cent  in  the  enrollment  of  part-time  pupils  in  various  localities.  The 
factor  of  nationality  will  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  index. 
We  would  expect  to  find  many  more  than  1.41  pupils  for  every  100 
of  population  enrolled  in  part-time  classes  in  cities  having  a  large 
foreign  population,  and  somewhat  less  than  that  number  in  cities 
predominantly  American  in  nationality. 

The  outstanding  facts  revealed  by  the  study  of  enrollment  and 
attendance  problems  are: 

(a)  The  importance  of  prompt  and  complete  enrollment  and  regu- 
lar attendance. 

(b)  The  need  for  an  adequate  organization  or  plan  for  following 
up  absences  and  enforcing  regular  attendance. 

(c)  The  necessity  of  cooperation  between  school  and  employer  in 
the  matter  of  securing  regular  attendance  upon  classes. 

* 
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CHAPTEB  IV 

BLANKS  AND  FORMS  AS  ADMINISTRATIVE  AIDS 

The  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  is  shown  in  part 
by  the  blanks  and  forms  used.  Certain  blanks  and  forms  are  essential 
to  the  proper  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  part-time  depart- 
ment. Some  of  these  blanks  and  forms  are  required  by  the  California 
Part-time  Act  and  are  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  counties,  from 
whom  they  may  be  obtained  by  high  school  principals.  The  forms 
furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  not  be 
reproduced  here. 

The  Application  for  Enrollment  in  Part-time  Classes,  and  for  a 
School  Enrollment  Certificaie  and  Permit  to  Work  must  be  filled  out 
by  every  boy  and  girl  enrolling  in  the  part-time  school.  These  blanks 
can  be  secured  from  the  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

A  School  Record  {For  a  Minor  Applying  For  a  Permit  to  Work) 
should  be  presented  by  every  minor  applying  for  a  permit  to  work,  or 
should  be  secured  from  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  by  the 
minor.  This  is  a  record  of  the  pupil's  age,  school  attendance  and 
grade  completed,  the  data  having  been  taken  from  the  school  register. 
This  blank  also  may  be  obtained  from  the  County  Superintendent. 

A  Health  Certificate  must  be  required  of  any  minor  over  fourteen 
and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  applies  for  a  permit  to  work.  This 
health  certificate  must  state  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  issue  to 
the  minor  in  question  a  permit  to  work,  and  must  be  signed  by  a 
physician.    This  form  is  supplied  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

A  School  Enrollment  Certifi^a^te  and  Permit  to  Work  must  be  issued 
to  each  person  enrolled  in  a  part-time  class.  It  must  be  issued  within 
five  days  after  enrollment  and  be  signed  by  the  principal.  One  copy 
of  this  certificate  should  be  kept  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  one 
by  the  employer.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  can  be  em- 
ployed legally  without  this  certificate. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  schools  has  shown,  however,  that  it 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  issue  first  an  enrollment  certificate  and 
then  a  permit  to  work  after  the  pupil  brings  evidence  of  having 
secured  employment.  The  two  separate  forms  used  by  the  Stockton 
Part-time  School  are  shown  below. 
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SCHOOL  BNBOLI^ENT  CEBTIPICATE 

dxpa&tment  of  paet-timi  education 

Stockton  High  School 

Certificate   No Assigned  to  class  at 

Issued  to Days  and  hours 

Besidenee Date  issued 

Date  of  birth Date  expires ^ 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  PERMIT  TO  WORK 

This  certificate  is  evidence  that  the  above  named  minor  has  registered  at  the 
Part-Time  High  School  and  is  complying  with  the  law.  As  soon  as  the  minor 
obtains  employment  a  permit  will  be  issued  by  this  office. 


Diredot  of  Part-Time  Education 

Note  to  Employkbs  :  This  is  not  a  permit  to  work  but  the  above  named  minor 
is  entitled  to  a  permit  which  will  be  issued  upon  your  request.  If  the  days  or 
hours  of  school  assignment  are  not  convenient  in  your  organization  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  any  arrangement  you  may  desire.  Phone  1941.  If  you  desire  any 
additional  information  regarding  the  minor  in  question  our  files  and  records  are 
at  your  service. 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  CERTIFICATE  AND  PERMIT  TO  WORK 

Department  of  Pabt-time  Education 

Stockton  High  School 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Permit   No Assigned  to  class  at 

Issued  to Days  and  hours 

Residence Date  issued 

Date  of  birth Permit  Expires 

Valid  only  while 

employed  by 

Place  of  employment 


This  certificate  and  permit  issued  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Director  of  Part- 
time  Education,  Stockton  High  School,  authorizes  the  above-named  minor  to  be 
employed  in  any  occupation  and  under  any  conditions  not  forbidden  persons  of  his 
or  her  sex  and  age  by  the  Child  Labor  Law  and  as  specified  above  by  authority 
of  the  Part-time  Education  Act.  Instruction  in  classes  specified  above  will  be  in 
citizenship  and  other  subjects  as  determined  by  the  educational  needs  of  the  minor. 


Director  of  Part-time  Education 

Note  to  Minor:  Give  one  copy  of  this  document  to  your  parents,  guardian,  or 
foster  parents,  and  turn  the  other  over  to  your  employer  if  you  have  one. 
Should  you  quit  work,  change  employment,  or  have  more  than  one  employer,  you 
are  required  to  notify  this  department. 

Note  to  Employer:  Do  not  accept  this  document  unless  it  has  been  properly 
made  out  and  officially  signed,  and  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  duplicate  blank 
forms,  one  to  be  filled  out  by  you  and  returned  to  the  above-mentioned  department, 
and  one  to  be  permanently  retained  with  this  document  in  your  files.  In  case  of 
any  irregularity  or  any  question  regarding  the  school  laws  or  school  courses  call 
this  office  for  information.    Phone  1941. 
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A  Certificate  for  FvU-time  Pupils  as  designated  by  the  Act,  section 
11,  must  also  be  issued  to  full-time  school  pupils,  whether  in  high 
school  or  elementary  school,  on  their  sixteenth  birthday.  A  school 
enrollment  certificate  and  permit  to  work,  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  full-time  pupils  is  required.  The  form  given  below  is  another 
devised  by  Howard  A.  Campion  while  he  was  director  of  the  Stockton 
Part-time  School. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  PART-TIME   INSTRUCTION 

Stockton,  California 

This  is  a  permit  for  work  outside  of  the  hours  of  the  regular 
full-time  day  school  only.  If  you  leave  school  you  must  secure  a 
new  permit. 

This  Certifies  that 

date  of  Birth 19. who  is  attending 

day  school  classes  at  the school 

is  enrolled  in  this  Department  as  required  by  law. 

This  Certificate  expires 19 

Director 

By 


A  Limited  EruroUment  Card  should  be  filled  out  by  the  full-time 
student  before  he  secures  the  above  certificate.  The  part-time  school 
should  keep  the  card  showing  the  pupil's  enrollment  aJid  when  any 
such  pupil  drops  out  of  full-time  school  the  director  has  the  data 
necessary  for  securing  his  transfer  to  the  part-time  school.  Such  an 
enrollment  card  is  given  below. 


Department  op  Part-time  Education 
LIMITED  ENROLLMENT  CARD 


Last  Name  First  Name 

Age  last  Birthday Date  of  Birth 

Parent  or  Guardian 

Address Phone 

School Grade  or  Adviser 

Remarks  


A  Promise  of  Employment  should  be  brought  by  the  pupil  from 
the  prospective  employer.  On  this  form  are  stated  the  conditions  of 
employment,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  job.    It  is  signed 
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by  the  person  or  firm  desiring  to  employ  the  minor.  The  form  may 
be  obtained  from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  can  be 
^ven  to  the  pupil  together  with  the  school  enrollment  certificate. 
Upon  receiving  the  promise  of  employment  the  high  school  principal 
should  make  out  a  duplicate  of  the  combined  school  enrollment  cer- 
tificate and  permit  to  work,  page  — ,  and  send  it  to  the  firm  promising 
employment. 

A  Notice  of  Employment  must  be  mailed  to  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal by  the  employer  within  five  days  after  employment  of  the  minor. 
A  copy  must  be  kept  by  the  employer  and  filed  with  the  enrollment 
certificate.  Below  is  reproduced  the  notice  of  employment  as  used 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  High  School. 


NOTICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Name  of  Pupil 

Kind  of  Work 

Hours  of  Work Wages .... 

Name    

Address Phone 

Employer 's  Signature  

Date  of  Employment 


{Front  of  card) 

INSTBUCTIONS 

One  copy  of  this  Notice  of  Employment  must  be  sent  to  the  High 
School  Principal  within  five  days  after  employment. 

One  copy  must  be  kept  and  filed  by  Employer  with  the  Certificate 
of  Enrollment. 

{Back) 

A  Permanent  Record  should  be  kept  of  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
part-time  school.  This  record  can  be  kept  very  conveniently  on  a 
card  five  by  seven  inches.  The  information  recorded  should  be  such 
as  to  make  the  record  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  attain  the  educa- 
tionaly  social,  and  vocational  objectives  indicated  on  the  record.  For 
obvious  reasons  this  blank  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil.  The  front  of  the  card,  with  the  exception  of  the  information 
regarding  employment  subsequent  to  entering  part-time  school,  should 
be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  as  fully  as  possible  when  the  pupil  enrolls. 
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The  back  of  this  card  will  be  filled  out  a  little  at  a  time,  as  the 
teacher  gradually  comes  to  know  the  pupil. 

The  Pupil's  Program  Card  will  serve  three  purposes.  One  copy 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  in  order  that  he  may  not 
forget  his  appointments  with  the  part-time  school.  A  second  copy 
should  be  mailed  to  the  employer,  and  a  third  copy  should  constitute 
a  ready  reference  card  in  the  files  of  the  part-time  school.  A  three-by- 
five  card  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  than  a 
larger  card.    A  suggested  form  is  given  below : 


PUPIL'S  PROGRAM  CARD               Part-time  Department 

Pupil  '8  Name  John  Bright             Date  of  Birth  S/ 18/07 
Address  S09  Chestnut                       Residence  Phone  £345 
Date  of  Enrollment  S/gl/fS 

Day 

Hours 

Subject 

Instructor 

Place 

Monday 

8:30-9:30 

English 

Miss  Johns 

R.  121,  HS 

Monday 

9:30-10:30 

Cit. 

Mr.  Hobart 

R.  24,  HS 

Wednesday 

3:00-5:00 

Auto  Mech. 

Mr.  Forbes 

Mch.  Shop 

The  Application  for  Exemption  from  part-time  classes  will  prob- 
ably operate  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  requesting  exemption. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  formal  in  character  and  that  it 
requires  a  definite  commitment  to  writing  of  the  reasons  why  exemp- 
tion is  desired. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  EXEMPTION  PROM  PART-TIME 

CLASSES 


,  California, ,  192. 

Name  of  Minor Date  of  Birth 

Home  Address 

Name  of  Employer 

Address  of  Employer 

Duties  of  Minor 

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

Address  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

Name  of  Person  making  application 

Reasons  for  requesting  exemption 


Signature  of  Person 
Making  Application 


The  Agreement  to  Exempt  a  pupil  from  attendance  upon  part-time 
classes,  in  case  the  application  for  exemption  has  been  favorably  con- 
sidered, should  be  reduced  to  writing  as  a  formal  business  proposition. 
This  agreement  should  be  used  only  in  those  cases  in  which  Exemption 
is  desired  for  a  limited  time  during  the  year.  The  time  during  which 
the  exemption  shall  be  operative  should  be  definitely  stated,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  lost  time  shall  be  made  up.  Such  a  docu- 
ment, reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  the  person  preferring  the  request  for  exemption,  leaves 
no  room  for  subsequent  argument  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  a^ee- 
ment. 

Since  the  application  for  exemption  and  the  exemption  agreement 
will  be  used  only  infrequently,  a  mimeographed  form  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  of  regular  business  size  will  serve  the  purpose  for  either  docu- 
ment. 'The  two  forms  shown  are  used  in  the  Huntington  Park  Part- 
time  School. 
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AGREEMENT  TO  EXEMPT  PROM  ATTENDANCE 
UPON  PART-TIME  CLASSES 


This  agreement  entered  into  on  the day 

of ,  192....,  by  and  between  the 

High  School,  party  of  the  first  part, 

and ,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH  that  Said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  excuse 
from  part-time  school  attendance 

(Name  of  minor) 

(Son,  daughter,  ward,  employee)   of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
(cross  out  three) 

from  the day  of ,  192....,  until 

the day  of ,  192 

And  IN  RETURN  THEREFOR  the  Said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
agrees  to  send  said : 

(Name  of  minor) 

to  the High 

School  daily  for  full-time  attendance  upon  part-time  classes  from  the 

day  of ,  192....,  to  the 

day  of ,  192 

Dated  at ,  California,  this day  of 

,  192 

Signed 

Signed 

The  Application  for  Work  is  another  form  which  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  part-time  files.  No  matter  how  small  the  part-time 
organization,  instances  will  occur  when  employers  will  call  upon  the 
department  for  assistance  in  filling  vacancies  in  their  organization. 
The  more  often  the  employers  do  this,  the  greater  service  the  part-time 
organization  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  both  pupils  and  employers. 

In  order  that  the  part-time  organization  may  have  definite  and 
reliable  information,  each  unemployed  pupil,  and  each  employed  pupil 
desiring  to  make  a  change,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  fill  out 
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and  file  an  application  for  work.  These  applications  should  be  filed 
alphabetically  and  classified  according  to  the  occupation  desired. 
When  called  upon  to  fill  a  vacancy  the  part-time  teacher  or  coordin- 
ator, by  reference  to  the  application,  and  through  knowledge  of  the 
individual  pupil,  will  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  suitable  can- 
didate. 


APPLICATION  FOB  WORK 

Name  of  Pupil Date  of  Birth 

Address Phose 

Bate  of  filing 

this  application Employed  at  Present .... 

If  employed,  With  what 

at  what  job f firm!   


Employment  Desired 

Ist  choice  

2d  choice 

3d  choice 


Teacher's  Bemarks 


Signature  of  applicant. 


An  Employer's  Request  Card  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  part-time  teacher  who  attends  to  the  duty  of  filling  vacancies  for 
employers.  Requests  from  employers  will  ordinarily  be  made  over  the 
telephone  and  the  information  given  should  be  filed  in  the  part-time 
office.  The  card  thus  constitutes  a  record  of  positions  filled  by  the 
part-time  department.    The  form  below  is  suggested. 


EMPLOYER  »S  REQUEST 

Name  of  Firm  or  Employer 

Address Phone .... 

Position  to  be  filled 

Date  position  will  be  vacant 

Requirements:  Sex Age Previous  experience  .. 

Hours Weekly  wage 

Remarks  of  employer 
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An  Attendance  Card  should  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  by 
special  arrangement  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  144  hours  of 
attendance  during  a  dull  season  in  order  to  be  excused  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  high  school  term.  The  card  may  be  presented  to  the 
attendance  ofl&cer  or  to  any  other  interested  person,  and  will  serve  as 
evidence  that  the  pupil  is  lawfully  absent  from  classes  before  the  end 
of  the  term. 


ATTENDANCE  CARD 
This  is  to  certify  that 


whose  residence  is 

has  completed  144  hours  of  attendance  upon  part-time  classes  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  is,  therefore,  excused  from  further  attendance 

until ,  192 

Date 


Director  of  Part-time   Department 

High  School,  

California. 


J 


A  Term  Report  should  be  given  to  each  part-time  pupil  who 
attends  classes  for  one  term  or  more.  Three  persons  will  be  interested 
in  this  report — the  pupil,  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  employer. 
The  parent  or  guardian  and  the  employer  will  be  interested  in  what 
the  pupil  has  accomplished  in  the  part-time  classes.  The  pupil  will 
also  welcome  the  report,  especially  if  it  is  a  good  one.  The  very  fact 
that  a  report  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  in  many  cases 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  better  work.  The  pupil  should  be  required 
to  present  the  report  to  both  parent  and  employer  for  inspection  and 
signature.  It  may  require  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  part-time 
department  to  have  the  pupil  present  the  report  to  his  parent  and 
employer  and  return  it  to  his  teacher  for  inspection  of  the  signatures, 
but  the  incentive  to  better  work  which  this  will  create  will  be  well 
worth  the  trouble.  The  only  other  alternative  would  be  to  make 
three  copies  of  the  report,  sending  one  to  the  home,  one  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  handing  one  to  the  pupil.  This  would  mean  an  additional 
cost.  Whatever  plan  is  followed,  both  the  home  and  the  employer 
should  know  what  progress  the  pupil  is  making  in  his  part-time  work 
in  order  that  they  may  cooperate  more  adequately  with  the  school. 
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Pftrt-timfl  Departinpnt 

Keport 
beginnii 

TERM  BEPORT 
of 7 for  the  term 

ig 19 ,  ending 

.19 

Subject 

Progress 

Hours 
Pres. 

Hours 
Abs. 

Times 
Tardj 

Effort 

Attitude 

1 

Si^ature  of  Parent                   Signature  of  Employer 

Director  of  Part -time  Department              Principal  of  High  School 

A  Certificate  of  Attendance  may  be  awarded  to  part-time  pupils 
upon  the  completion  of  their  work  in  the  part-time  department,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  full  term  or  a 
minimum  of  seventy-two  hours.  A  sample  certificate  devised  by  the 
Richmond  Part-time  School  appears  below. 

Part-time  pupils  would  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  according 
to  reports  from  many  teachers,  if  they  **had  something  to  show  for 
if  at  the  end.  A  certificate  of  attendance  would  serve  this  purpose. 
It  would  be  visible  evidence,  just  as  is  a  grammar  school  or  high  school 
diploma,  or  commercial  department  certificate,  that  the  pupil  had 
passed  a  definite  educational  mile-post. 

The  Class  Record  for  part-time  work  will  need  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  used  for  the  regular  high  school  classes.  This  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  definite  class  organization  and  to  the  variety 
of  arrangements  for  satisfying  employers  in  the  matter  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  attendance  of  their  employees.  In  an  enrollment  of 
twenty  pupils,  for  example,  five  may  come  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  two 
pupils  coming  Monday  morning  and  two  coming  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Six  may  come  one  hour  daily  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday 
inclusive.  Two  may  come  two  hours  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  and  two  may  come  at  8  o'clock  on 
Monday  and  from  8  to  11  on  Tuesday.  Four  may  come  more  than 
the  required  four  hours  per  week,  one  coming  six  hours,  one  eight 
hours,  one  twelve  hours,  and  one  sixteen  hours. 
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An  Attendance  Card  should  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  by 
special  arrangement  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  144  hours  of 
attendance  during  a  dull  season  in  order  to  be  excused  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  high  school  term.  The  card  may  be  presented  to  the 
attendance  officer  or  to  any  other  interested  person,  and  will  serve  as 
evidence  that  the  pupil  is  lawfully  absent  from  classes  before  the  end 
of  the  term. 


ATTENDANCE  CARD 
This  is  to  certify  that 

whose  residence  is 

has  completed  144  hours  of  attendance  upon  part-time  classes  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  is,  therefore,  excused  from  further  attendance 

until ,  192 

Date 


Director  of  Part-time   Department 

High  School,  

California. 


A  Term  Report  should  be  given  to  each  part-time  pupil  who 
attends  classes  for  one  term  or  more.  Three  persons  will  be  interested 
in  this  report — the  pupil,  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  employer. 
The  parent  or  guardian  and  the  employer  will  be  interested  in  what 
the  pupil  has  accomplished  in  the  part-time  classes.  The  pupil  will 
also  welcome  the  report,  especially  if  it  is  a  good  one.  The  very  fact 
that  a  report  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  in  many  cases 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  better  work.  The  pupil  should  be  required 
to  present  the  report  to  both  parent  and  employer  for  inspection  and 
signature.  It  may  require  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  part-time 
department  to  have  the  pupil  present  the  report  to  his  parent  and 
employer  and  return  it  to  his  teacher  for  inspection  of  the  signatures, 
but  the  incentive  to  better  work  which  this  will  create  will  be  well 
worth  the  trouble.  The  only  other  alternative  would  be  to  make 
three  copies  of  the  report,  sending  one  to  the  home,  one  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  handing  one  to  the  pupil.  This  would  mean  an  additional 
cost.  Whatever  plan  is  followed,  both  the  home  and  the  employer 
should  know  what  progress  the  pupil  is  making  in  his  part-time  work 
in  order  that  they  may  cooperate  more  adequately  with  the  school. 
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Pftrt-time  Depftrtfnpnt 

Report 
beginniz 

TERM  REPORT 
of '^. for  the  term 

ig 19 ,  ending 

.19 

Subject 

Progress 

Hours 
Pres. 

Hours 
Abs. 

Times 
Tardy 

Effort 

Attitude 

1 

Signature  of  Parent                   Signature  of  Employer 

Director  of  Part-time  Department              Principal  of  High  School 

A  Certificate  of  Attendance  may  be  awarded  to  part-time  pupils 
upon  the  completion  of  their  work  in  the  part-time  department,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  full  term  or  a 
minimum  of  seventy-two  hours.  A  sample  certificate  devised  by  the 
Richmond  Part-time  School  appears  below. 

Part-time  pupils  would  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  according 
to  reports  from  many  teachers,  if  they  **had  something  to  show  for 
if  at  the  end.  A  certificate  of  attendance  would  serve  this  purpose. 
It  would  be  visible  evidence,  just  as  is  a  grammar  school  or 'high  school 
diploma,  or  commercial  department  certificate,  that  the  pupil  had 
passed  a  definite  educational  mile-post. 

The  Class  Record  for  part-time  work  will  need  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  used  for  the  regular  high  school  classes.  This  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  definite  class  organization  and  to  the  variety 
of  arrangements  for  satisfying  employers  in  the  matter  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  attendance  of  their  employees.  In  an  enrollment  of 
twenty  pupils,  for  example,  five  may  come  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  two 
pupils  coming  Monday  morning  and  two  coming  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Six  may  come  one  hour  daily  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday 
inclusive.  Two  may  come  two  hours  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  and  two  may  come  at  8  o'clock  on 
Monday  and  from  8  to  11  on  Tuesday.  Four  may  come  more  than 
the  required  four  hours  per  week,  one  coming  six  hours,  one  eight 
hours,  one  twelve  hours,  and  one  sixteen  hours. 
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CLASS  RECORD  CARD 


HHwNrI 

b\  bl  M  I//I  M  I/I  Ul  |3|  V\  1 

Hrs» 

n'rJtMa 

^eeomfti^ 

thirtl^^Oi 

nwrthMA 

rifthMo  1 

^ymmary 

Ttrm 

2. 

p 

A 

Q 

P 

A 

P 

p 

A 

o 

p 

^ 

Q, 

p 

/I 

ffrs. 

r 

r 

D»havrjdu;          P' Hours  present       a*  Hours  absent. 

The  card  suggested  may  be  used  as  a  subject  card.  The  name  of 
the  subject  is  placed  at  the  top  of  column  1,  followed  by  the  names  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  for  that  subject.  Column  2  is  used  to  indicate  the 
time  when  instruction  begins  in  the  subject.  Columns  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
are  used  to  indicate  attendance  and  absence  each  month  and  each 
week.    It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  five  columns  under  each  month. 


«I»|WMF| 

6|  |9|  N  M  M  111  Ul  Isl  N  1 

Haaos  or  Subjects                                     Teacher 

Arithmetic 

Hours 

^and 
Days. 

Pirst  Mo. 

Second  Mo« 

Third  Mo. 

Pourth  Mo. 

rifth  Mo. 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dennis » John 

11  8:30 

i 

^ 

Finn.  Mary 

1 

a 

Gainest   Jim 

4. 

^ 

Hall,   Susan 

Knoxi   Harry 

1 

a 

Smith,   Robt. 

West,  Billie 

Summary 

Term 
Hours 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

5 

19 

X-total  absences  for  mo.     A-hrs.  absent.     P-hrs.  present.     D-hrs.  due* 
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The  column  marked  X  is  used  for  recording  the  total  absences  during 
the  month.  The  remaining  four  columns  are  used  for  the  four  weeks 
in  each  school  month. 

The  card  may  be  used  also  as  a  PubU's  Subject  Record  Card  in 
which  case  each  pupil  will  have  a  separate  card  on  which  will  be 
recorded  the  subjects  taken,  the  hours  of  each  class  and  the  pupil's 
absences.  The  spaces  at  the  bottom  are  for  recording  total  absences 
each  month  and  for  comparing  the  number  of  absences  with  perfect 
attendance  in  order  to  get  the  percentage  of  attendance. 

A  colored  flag  may  be  clipped  to  the  top  at  the  left  to  indicate  the 
day  of  the  week  when  the  card  is  needed,  and  to  the  top  at  the  right 
to  indicate  the  hour  or  subject.  This  will  facilitate  finding  the  cards 
in  the  file  when  a  large  number  is  used. 


M 

T 

IT 

R 

rl 

8|    |9 

hoi 

11 

12 

I 

2 

3 

M 

Vaaies  or  Subjects 

Teachc 

r 

Barr,    John 

Hours 

and 
Days 

First  Ko. 

Second  Mo, 

Third  Mo. 

Fourth  Moi 

Fifth  Mo. 

X 

I 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2 

Z  4 

Arithmetic 

M  8:30 

1 

a 

Citizenship 

U  9:30 

1 

a 

Shop 

F  8-10 

4 

a 

a 

• 

Sunmary 

Term 
Hours 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

A 

P 

D 

6 

10 

6 

X-total  absences  for  mo-     A-hrs.  absent.     P-lirs.  present*     D-hrs.  due. 

An  Absence  Report  should  be  provided  for  convenience  in  report- 
ing absences  of  part-time  pupils  in  all  schools  in  which  part-time 
pupils  receive  instruction  from  more  than  one  teacher.  Any  form  on 
which  absences  are  reported  in  the  regular  high  school  classes  will 
serve  the  purpose.  However,  it  is  important  that  absences  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  director  or  teacher  in  charge  of  part-time  pupils.  The 
report  should  be  made  out  and  sent  to  the  part-time  department  at 
the  end  of  each  class  period.  This  will  enable  the  director  or  coordi- 
nator to  give  immediate  attention  to  many  cases  of  absence  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  acted  upon  until  several  days  later. 
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A  Summons  to  Appear  in  Court.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
summon  parents  or  guardians  before  the  Police  Judge  for  failure  to 
compel  attendance  upon  part-time  classes.  A  form  similar  to  that 
suggested  below  has  been  used  effectively  in  the  city  of  Napa  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  request  a  parent 
or  guardian  to  tell  the  judge  why  the  child  is  not  in  school. 


SUMMONS  TO  APPEAR  IN  POLICE  COURT 

City  of County  of State  of  California. 

You  are  hereby  directed 

to  appear  before  the  Police  Judge  of  the  City  of on 

the day  of 19 at  the 

hour  of o'clock  p.m.  thereon,  then  and  there  to  show  cause 

why  a  warrant  should  not  be  issued  for  your  arrest  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  parents  and  guardians  to  compel  the 
attendance  at  school  of  children  of  school  age.  If  you  fail  to  appear 
at  said  time  and  place  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  will  be  duly  issued. 

Dated  this day  of ,  19 


Attendance  Officer. 

The  making  of  the  annual  report  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  keeping  a  Monthly  Summary  of  Enroll- 
ment  like  the  one  indicated  below. 

MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT 


Year:  1921-22 
Months 

Number  of 

different  "jper- 

sona  entering 

claaeeB  each 

month 

Withdrawals 

from  p-t 

classes 

each  mo. 

Net  en- 
rollment 
at  end  of 
each  mo. 

Number  of 
persons 

attending 

classes  each 

month 

Number 

attending 

more  than 

four  hrs. 

per  week 

B    G    T 

B    G    T 

B    G    T 

B    G    T 

First 

24    8  32 
9    4  45 

0  1  46 
3     I  50 
3    2  55 

1  0  56 
1     1  58 
0    0  58 
0    0  58 
0    0  58 

3     1     4 
6    3    9 
2     1     3 
0    0    0 

0  2    2 

1  0    1 
0    0    0 

32 
45 
46 
46 
42 
42 
44 
42 
41 
41 

24    8  32 
33  12  45 

33  13  46 

34  12  46 

30  11  41 
29    9  38 

31  11  42 
27  12  39 
26  10  36 
26  11  37 

2     0     2 

Second 

3     0     3 

Third 

3     0    3 

Fourth 

3    2    5 

Fifth 

4    2    5 

Sixth 

8    4  12 

Seventh 

8    3  11 

Eighth..*. 

1     0    1 

Ninth 

0    0    0 

Tenth 

Totalfl 

41  17  58 

12    7  19 



32  11  43 
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A  form  for  a  Monthly  Summary  of  Attendance  in  various  classes 
will  also  be  valuable.    The  form  below  is  suggested. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE 


(First  Months 


Class 


Citizenship 

English 

Machine  Shop 

Cooking 

Elementary... 
Arithmetic 


Total  for  month. 


No. 
En- 
rolled 

No. 
Days 
H.  8. 

was 
main- 
tained 

Av. 

Per 
Cent  of 
Attend. 

Aggre- 
gate 
Hrs.  of 
Attend. 
Due 

Aggre- 
gate 
Hrs.  of 
Attend. 

18 

20 

95.83 

288 

276 

U 

20 

89.73 

224 

201 

*8 

20 

97.65 

258 

250 

*10 

20 

99.37 

320 

318 

4 

20 

100.00 

64 

64 

8 

20 

96.87 

128 

124 

80 

120 

96.32a 

1,280 

1,233 

I 


Aggre- 
gate 
Days  of 
Attend. 


Aver- 

aire 
Daily 
.\ttend. 


69.00 
50.25 
62.50 
79.50 
16.00 
31.00 


308.35a 


3.45 
2.51 
3.12 
3.97 
.80 
1.55 


2.56a 


*  Since  these  two  classes  meet  for  two  hours  each,  instead  of  for  one  hour,  they  are  counted  twife 
so  that  the  total  (80)  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  checking  other  figures  in  the  total. 

Other  forms, — A  number  of  other  forms  might  be  suggested  as 
time-saving  devices  for  the  small  school  which  has  a  limited  amount 
of  clerical  assistance.  Among  the  forms  which  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  are  a  printed  postal  card  notifying  the 
prospective  part-time  pupil  that  he  should  enroll  in  the  school  on 
a  given  date,  and  printed  postals  for  the  parents  and  employers 
notifying  them  of  a  pupil's  absence  from  part-time  school.  A  card 
introducing  a  pupil  who  is  being  sent  to  apply  for  a  position  is  use<l 
in  all  schools  having  a  placement  department.  A  coordinator's  report 
of  each  visit,  even  in  a  small  school,  should  be  kept  on  file.  Some 
schools  use  a  form  called  Request  for  .New  Permit  which  has  blanks 
for  the  new  data  required  and  which  is  filed  with  the  first  application 
for  enrollment. 

Form  letters  save  the  director  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work.  A 
letter  to  employers  announcing  the  opening  of  the  employment  bureau, 
a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  employer  accompanying  the  pupil's  per- 
mit to  work,  and  various  other  forms  covering  occasions  frequent 
enough  to  make  the  form  letter  a  real  convenience  should  be  mimeo- 
graphed. 
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Conclusions 

The  organization  and  financing  of  the  part-time  school  in  the  small 
community  were  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Part  One  of  this  bulletin. 
The  enrollment  and  attendance  problems  and  the  blanks  and  forms 
necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  school  have  also  been 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  detail.  The  other  problems  of  the  part- 
time  school  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  detailed  treatment.  The 
instructional  problems  and  the  social  problems  which  are  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  can  not  be  detailed  without  a 
knowledge  of  local  conditions.  Part-time  education  is,  for  each  pupil 
enrolled,  an  individual  problem  and  only  the  teacher  with  judgment 
and  vision  can  find  the  solution. 

Instances  have  been  given  showing  how  the  social  and  instruction 
problems  have  been*  solved  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  importance 
of  these  two  phases  of  the  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  problems 
of  organization,  finance,  enrollment,  and  administrative  blanks  are 
important  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
problem  of  serving  the  boys  and  girls  concerned. 
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PREFACE 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  made  through  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  part-time 
education.  Some  studies  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  vocational 
training  for  specific  junior  jobs,  others  have  dealt  with  administrative 
problems,  while  still  others  have  dealt  with  subject  matter.  This 
bulletin,  although  dealing  somewhat  with  all  these  problems,  empha- 
sizes a  phase  of  part-time  education  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  encountered  by  teachers  and  administrators,  in 
this  field — that  of  dealing  with  the  problem  child. 

Irvin  S.  Noall,  who  is  one  of  the  authors,  was  at  one  time  director 
of  the  part-time  school  in  Ogden,  Utah,  was  later  Specialist  in 
Part-time  Education  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  now  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  in  Utah.  He  has  become  acquainted  with  the  special 
problems  of  part-time  education  in  California  through  two  surveys 
of  three  months  each  which  he  has  made  in  this  state  for  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education. 

Emily  G.  Palmer,  who  has  for  six  years  been  in  charge  of  the 
Research  and  Service  Center  of  the  Division,  is  the  special  agent 
at  the  University  for  training  the  part-time-school  teachers  of  the 
state,  and  has  directed  the  various  studies  which  have  been  made  in 
part-time  and  vocational  education  for  the  Division. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  newer  movements  in  education,  and  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  administrators  who  are  already  engaged  in  part-time 
education  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  that  field. 

F.  L.  Griffen, 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
University  of  California. 
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FOREWORD 

We  are  stockholders  and  workers  in  the  biggest  business  in  the 
country.  This  business  represents  an  investment  of  nearly  four  billion 
dollars.  It  vitally  aflfects  the  welfare  of  over  one  hundred  million 
persons.  On  its  payroll  are  over  seven  hundred  thousand  persons. 
What  any  community  is  today  and  what  it  will  be  depends  upon  how 
effectively  we  run  this  business.  This  vast  enterprise  has  over  275,000 
buildings  in  which  are  housed  for  training  over  twenty-two  million 
young  people.  It  has  expenditures  amounting  to  over  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year.  This  Big  Business  is  public  education.  Upon 
it  is  founded  all  other  businesses ;  for  public  education  concerns  itself 
with  training  those  who  become  the  nation's  workers  and  citizens. 
Public  education  is  the  business  which  is  intended  to  train  young 
people  so  that  they  will  successfully  **find  their  places  in  life." 

** Finding  your  place*'  in  life  means,  briefly,  making  yourself 
marketable.  Making  young  people  marketable  is  emphatically  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  a 
school  responsibility.  It  is  a  community  responsibility ;  but  the  public 
schools  must  assume  the  leadership  in  establishing  a  community-wide 
public  education  program  which  will  turn  out  a  marketable  product. 

School  administrators  and  teachers  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school,  no  matter  what  their  duties  may  be,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be  teaching,  should  bear  in  mind  always  that  their  vital 
responsibility  is  to  make  young  people  marketable,  for  in  so  doing 
they  are  training  boys  and  girls  **to  find  their  places  in  life"  and  are 
fitting  them  for  successful  living. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  young  people  in  schools  now 
who  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  75  per  cent  will  be  at  work  by 
the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
working  with  their  hands.  It  is  for  this  large  group  that  the  part-time 
high  school  is  urgently  needed.  This  need  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  every  school  day  about  ten  thousand  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  leave  school  unprepared  for  any  specific 
vocation  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  nation's  workers.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  leave  for  financial  reasons.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  them  develop  into  skilled  workers.    That  means  that  more  than  nine 
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thousand  boys  and  girls  every  school  day  are  being  permitted  to  drift 
into  their  life  work.  Approximately  two  million  boys  and  girls 
annually  are  being  permitted  to  drift  into  gainful  employment. 

It  seems  rather  short-sighted  that  while  "science  is  remaking  the 
world"  we  are  not  yet  as  scientific  as  we  ought  to  be  in  training 
our  young  people  for  useful  employment  and  good  citizenship.  While 
common  sense  tells  us  that  we  need  the  expert  services  of  architects 
for  the  construction  of  our  buildings,  of  doctors  to  keep  us  physically 
fit,  of  lawyers  to  keep  us  out  of  legal  entanglements — ^while  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  get  expert  service  in  these  and  other  cases,  we  too  often 
fail  to  get  expert  service  in  helping  young  people  to  select  suitable 
life  careers  and  train  them  adequately  for  those  careers.  Although  the 
problem  of  selecting  suitable  life  careers  for  young  people  and  training 
them  adequately  was  recognized  by  Plato  as  long  ago  as  twenty-three 
hundred  years,  and  although  we  are  living  in  an  outstandingly  scientific 
age,  we  are  still  permitting  thousands  of  our  young  people  to  drift 
into  their  jobs.  Plato  said:  ''Society  is  stably  organized  when  the 
individual  is  doing  that  which  he  can  best  do.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  discover  and  train  the  aptitudes  of  each  individual.*' 

An  effective  part-time  education  program  requires  the  coordination 
of  school  and  community  interests.  More  and  more  leaders  in  industry 
and  leaders  in  education  are  realizing  clearly  that  the  interests  of 
young  people  and  their  own  interests  can  be  served  best  by  their  joining 
hands  and  working  out  a  satisfactory  public  education  program.  We 
have  a  concrete  instance  of  industry  and  the  public  schools  working 
harmoniously  and  effectively  together  in  an  organization  recently 
effected  in  New  York  State,  known  as  the  Associated  Industries.  This 
organization  represents  the  united  efforts  of  twenty-five  hundred 
industrial  establishments.  This  coordination  of  efforts  will  have 
decidedly  far-reaching  results,  and  will  have  marked  influence  on 
part-time  education. 

Where  part-time  education  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress, 
the  fundamental  reason  is  not  that  part-time  education  as  a  principle 
is  wrong,  but  rather  that  the  wrong  administration  of  part-time 
education  is  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results.  You  will  find, 
for  instance,  that  part-time  education  is  making  very  satisfactory 
progress  in  every  district  where  a  special  program  is  established  which 
provides  the  following : 

1.  Individual  counsel  in  social  and  vocational  matters.  Usually 
that  means  that  at  least  one  coordinator  is  doing  effective 
work. 
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2.  Vocational  training  related  to  definitely  chosen  vocations. 

3.  Citizenship    training    related    to    the    students'    employment 

experiences,  and  their  community  contacts. 

4.  Finally,  placement  and  follow-up  work. 

We  must  make  provision  for  an  effective  program  of  part-time 
education  if  we  are  going  to  talk  sincerely  about  democracy  in 
education  and  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  turn  out  a  marketable  school  product  for  nonprofessional 
service  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  product  turned  out 
for  professional  service. 

Nicholas  Ricciardi, 

Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 
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SECTION   I 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  SCHOOL  ELIMINATION 

In  the  lives  of  the  generation  just  entering  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  seen  reflected  the  influences  incident  to  crowded  city 
life,  the  lessening  of  home  responsibilities,  the  professionalizing  of 
entertainment,  and  the  changing  of  standards  of  living,  both  economic 
and  social.  A  study  of  these  problems  and  their  influence  on  the 
children  attending  our  schools  shows  their  solution  to  be  basically 
educational  in  nature.  Consequently,  one  by  one  they  are  being 
delegated  to  the  public  schools  as  the  specific  agency  of  society 
responsible  for  the  training  of  its  youth.  The  result  is  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  in  all  directions  of  the  school  function  and  program. 

The  recent  expansion  of  the  school  program, — The  apparent  aim 
of  this  ever  expanding  program  is  nothing  short  of  both  universal 
and  comprehensive  education.^  Society  has  traveled  a  long  and 
difficult  road  toward  this  goal.  Along  the  path,  as  we  look  back,  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  the  philosophy  and  method  of  public-school 
practice.  Instead  of  education  for  the  favored  classes  only,  we  are 
providing  free  educational  opportunity  for  the  masses.  Instead 
of  merely  offering  free  educational  opportunity,  we  are  demanding 
full-time  school  attendance  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen  in 
some  states,  with  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
as  the  general  objective.  Instead  of  a  system  of  education  of  the 
narrow  academic  type,  we  are  developing  opportunities  for  wide 
election  in  social,  cultural,  and  vocational  fields.  Instead  of  a  system 
of  education  based  on  a  mastery  of  subject  matter  and  on  formal 
training,  we  are  evolving  a  new  system,  embodying  life  activities  and 
problems  as  the  basis  of  the  curriculum.  This  expanding  program  is 
beginning  to  include  opportunities  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sub-normal,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf ; 
already  it  includes,  in  many  cities,  not  only  advisory  service  in  health 
and  nutritional  problems,  but  also,  in  some  cases,  clinic  service  in 
corrective  work,  and  dental  and  surgical  care. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  who  leave  school  early. — With  the  enlarged 
program  of  the  schools  and  their  increased  facilities  for  service,  we 

1  Lapp,  J.  A.,  and  Mote,  C.  H.  Passing  Education  Around.  In  Letuming  to 
£am.    Bobbs  Merrill,  1915.     Chapter  2. 
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are  approaching  more  nearly  the  goal  of  a  secondary  school  education 
for  all.  Those  who  now  leave  school  before  attaining  this  goal  are, 
in  the  main,  either  pupils  who  are  out  because  of  economic  necessity 
or  pupils  who  are  special  problems  not  reached  by  the  present  program 
of  the  full-time  school.  Those  found  out  of  school  are  rapidly 
decreasing  in  numbers,  which  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  Dew^y, 
in  his  Schools  of  Tomorrow,  mentions  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago 
it  was  customary  in  Cincinnati  for  three-f ourths  of  the  boys  and  girls 
to  drop  out  of  school  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen.  Burdge  in 
his  study^  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Training  Commission's 
enrollment  blanks  of  boys  sixteen  to  eighteen  3''ears  of  age  found  that 
among  the  264,000  boys  of  this  age  in  the  state  about  six  out  of  every 
seven  were  out  of  school.  Of  the  sixteen-year-old  boys,  76  per  cent 
were  out  of  school ;  of  the  seventeen-year-old  boys,  87.2  per  cent  were 
out ;  and  of  the  eighteen-year-old  boys,  93.5  per  cent  were  out.  This 
was  in  1918. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920,  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  following  percentages  of  children  of  different  age  groups  were  out 
of  school : 

9.4  per  cent  of  children    7  to  13  years  of  age, 
20.1  per  cent  of  children  14  to  15  years  of  age,  and 
57.1  per  cent  of  youths     16  to  17  years  of  age. 

In  comparison  with  this  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  figures  in 
California,  for  example,  would  show  a  different  story.  In  the  Thirty- 
first  Biennial  Report  of  the  California  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  (June,  1924),  there  were  153,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
in  the  high  schools  of  California,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were 
18,519  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  who  had  left  the  full-time 
schools  and  had  enrolled  in  the  part-time  schools  of  thirty  of  the 
forty-eight  counties  of  the  state.  As  the  part-time  schools  are  not 
compulsory  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  state,  and  as  no  city  claims  as 
yet  to  have  a  complete  enrollment  of  pupils  eligible  to  part-time 
instruction,  full  data  on  drop-outs  in  the  state  would  probably  more 
than  double  the  figure  given  above.  This  is  confirmed  by  figures 
obtained  in  the  fall  of  1924  from  a  survey  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  High  School  Principals'  Association  of  which  Morris  E.  Hurley 
was  chairman.  Replies  from  ninety  high  schools  (all  in  cities  having 
no  junior  high  schools)  showed  that  up  to  November,  1924,  there  were 
enrolled  22,914  ninth-grade  pupils  and  11,234  twelfth-grade  pupils. 

2  BuROK,  H.  G.  Our  Boys.  New  York  Military  Training  Commission,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (J.  B.  Lyon  Co.),  1921,  pp.  33-^6. 
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There  is  an  apparent  loss  of  over  51  per  cent  from  Freshman  to 
Senior  year,  whereas  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1920  shows  only  6  per  cent 
fewer  persons  eighteen  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  other  45 
per  cent  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  through  retardation  and  migra- 
tion, or  through  attendance  at  private  schools.  While  these  figures 
show  that  the  problem  of  school  elimination  in  California  in  1924 
was  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  1920,  or  in 
New  York  State  in  1918,  it  is  still  a  problem  of  serious  proportions. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school. — The  fact  that  such  great  numbers 
leave  school  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  notwithstanding  the 
expanding  program  of  the  schools,  has  led  to  widespread  interest  in 
the  causes  of  school  mortality  and  to  several  significant  studies. 

In  an  investigation  conducted  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1906, 
which  included  a  study  of  3157  families,  it  appeared  that  financial 
necessity  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  children's  leaving  school  to  go 
to  work,  as  the  parents  in  66  per  cent  of  the  cases  said  the  children 
could  have  continued  in  school  and  76  per  cent  actually  could  have 
done  so  if  financial  ability  were  measured  on  the  scale  of  a  family 
income  per  person  of  more  than  $2  per  week,  exclusive  of  rent,  and 
on  apparent  conditions." 

The  Ayres  study  of  retardation  and  elimination^  in  the  schools  in 
1909  led  to  the  conclusion  that:  ''In  reality  it  is  probable  that  lack 
of  success  in  school  studies  is  the  greatest  single  cause  which  impels 
pupils  to  drop  out  of  school.  .  .  .  Until  more  satisfactory  statistics 
are  gathered  and  careful  studies  made  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  general  statement  that  failure  in  school  studies  is  frequently 
followed  by  dropping  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  attendance  law 
permits.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  very  few  children  repeat 
grades  after  passing  the  compulsory  attendance  period.  Unless  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  school,  pupils  who  fail  drop  out." 

In  an  intensive  study  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor"  of  600 
working  children  taken  from  two  northern  and  two  southern  states 
great  care  was  exercised  to  determine  through  data  gathered  from 
schools,  homes,  and  places  of  employment  the  reasons  for  leaving 
school.    The  findings  in  this  study  showed  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of 

•  Bepori  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  1906. 

«  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  Laggards  in  Our  Schools:  A  study  of  Betardation  and 
Elimination  in  City  Systems.  New  York:  BusseU  Sage  Foundation,  1909. 
p.  102  ff. 

«  XJ.  S.  BuREAiT  OP  Labor.  Conditions  Under  Which  Children  Leave  School  to 
go  to  Work.  In  Beport  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,    61st  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Boc.  no.  645,  1910.    y.  7. 
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A  similar  study  made  in  another  section  of  the  country,  namely 
Urbana,  Illinois,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Holley'  in  1915  showed,  in  the  replies 
made  by  the  children  themselves,  that  opportunity  and  mere  whim  on 
the  part  of  the  children  were  the  important  factors  in  determining  the 
lengths  of  their  stay  in  school  while  economic  pressure  proved  to  be 
only  a  minor  factor. 

Hopkins  made,  in  1924,  a  much  more  intensive  study  of  causes  of 
school  elimination  through  the  investigation  of  263  cases  in  Massa- 
chusetts.® A  summary  of  the  replies  of  the  boys  and  girls  seemed  to 
indicate  that : 

4  per  cent  were  dismissed  for  disciplinary  reasons, 
6  per  cent  left  school  from  economic  necessity, 
40  per  cent  left  from  a  desire  to  go  to  work,  and 
50  per  cent  left  because  of  inability  to  do  the  work  required  in 
the  regular  school. 

All  those  who  gave  economic  necessity  as  a  reason  were  visited  in  their 
homes  and  the  parents  consulted.  Hopkins  states:  ''In  every  instance 
except  one  ....  it  was  the  unanimous  testimony  that,  had  the  children 
shown  any  desire  to  continue  in  school,  they  could  have  done  so." 
But  upon  investigation  of  mentality  and  success  in  school,  he  found 
that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  school  drop-outs  examined  were  correctly 
classified  in  school  according  to  ability,  some  being  retarded  one  year 
or  more,  and  some  being  accelerated  from  one  to  three  years.  Some 
of  these  maladjusted  pupils  were  attempting  work  much  beyond 
their  mental  ability  with  consequent  discouragement  and  dissatis- 
faction; while  others,  even  when  normal  or  above  in  mentality,  were 
retarded,  and  from  their  own  testimony  and  that  of  their  teachers 
were  found  to  have  failed  in  their  school  work. 

No  such  detailed  study  of  causes  of  school  elimination  has  yet 
been  made  in  California,  but  supporting  evidence  of  these  conclusions 
as  to  the  causes  of  early  school  elimination  is  found  in  a  recent 
unpublished  study  made  by  Virginia  Hubener  in  the  San  Francisco 
Part-time  School  in  an  examination  of  600  cases  of  pupils  who  were 
attending  compulsory  part-time  classes.  She  found,  even  in  inter- 
preting economic  necessity  rather  broadly,  that,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  only  20  per  cent  left  school  because  of  financial  stress 
while  38.6  per  cent  left  for  reasons  connected  with  the  school. 

7  HoLUCT,  C.  E.  The  Belationship  between  Persistence  in  School  and  Home 
Conditions.  The  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  II,  p.  84. 

8  Hopkins,  L.  T.  The  Intelligence  of  Continuation  School  Children  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  vol.  5,  Harvard  University  Press,  1924. 
p.  96. 
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From  these  studies  it  appears  that  a  rather  small  percentage  of 
boys  and  girls  the  country  over  leave  school  from  real  economic 
necessity,  while  many  leave  from  desire  to  go  to  work,  and  a  few  to 
learn  a  trade ;  but  for  the  large  majority  we  must  look  into  the  home 
and  the  school  to  find  the  true  causes  of  elimination. 


Chabacteeistics  op  School  Dbop-Outs 

Home  conditions, — Studies  which  have  been  made  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  show  a  high  correlation  between  the  length  of  the 
school  period  and  the  home  conditions."  The  occupation  of  the  father, 
the  schooling  of  the  parents,  and  the  financial  status  of  the  family 
as  shown  by  incomes  and  rent,  the  home  culture  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  books  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  magazines  found 
in  the  home,  and  the  type  of  clubs  and  organizations  with  which  the 
father  was  affiliated,  all  are  indications  of  the  probable  length  of 
time  a  pupil  will  remain  in  school.  In  general,  HoUey  found  that 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  leave  school  early  have  less  education 
than  the  parents  of  the  children  who  complete  the  high-school  course, 
that  the  parents  of  the  school-leaving  group  were  more  largely 
employed  in  industrial  occupations,  received  less  income,  paid  less 
rent,  or  at  least  lived  in  less  desirable  houses,  took  fewer  and  less 
desirable  magazines,  had  fewer  books,  and  were  affiliated  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

The  inference  here  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  teachers  of 
part-time  or  continuation-school  pupils  to  the  effect  that  the  pupils 
who  leave  school  early  come  from  homes  with  lower  standards  of 
living  and  a  narrower  outlook  on  life,  and  are,  therefore,  the  children 
who  most  need  the  influence  of  the  school. 

Mentality, — That  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  mentality 
and  school  expectancy  is  readily  admitted.  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley, 
when  in  Cincinnati,  made  one  of  the  earliest  comparative  studies  of 
school  and  working  children.  She  reported  that  **The  group  of 
children  which  drops  out  of  school  at  fourteen  is  mentally  inferior 
to  the  group  which  remains  in  school.  The  judgment  of  the  school, 
expressed  in  the  great  retardation  of  the  working  group,  is  confirmed 
by  the  tests,  and  tests  form  a  method  of  measurement  sufficiently 
different  from  school  work  to  make  their  results  an  important  piece 


»  HoLLBY,  C.  E.  The  Relationship  "between  Persistence  in  School  and  Home 
Conditions.  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, Part  II.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1919. 
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of  additional  evidence. '  '*®  Counts  found,  in  a  study"  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  that  the  pupils  who  remain  in  high  school  are  selected 
on  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  sociological  basis,  that  is,  that  the 
pupils  eliminated  from  high  school  were  generally  those  of  lower 
mentality.  Keller^'  states  that  continuation-school  pupils  in  New 
York  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  have  an  average 
physical  age  of  sixteen,  but  an  average  mental  age  of  only  eleven 
years  and  three  months.  From  a  sample  group  of  153  boys,  the 
intelligence  quotients,  according  to  the  National  intelligence  tests, 
ranged  from  38.8  to  114.1.  In  contrast  with  these  findings  for  the 
non-graduate  pupils  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  are 
the  scores  of  688  continuation-school  students  who  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  but  left  high  school  after  one  or  two  years  of  instruction. 
Here  the  range  of  scores,  by  the  same  tests,  was  from  58  to  197  with 
approximately  one-half  above  120. 

According  to  Hopkins'  study  just  quoted,  the  intelligence  tests 
of  the  continuation-school  pupils  examined  in  Massachusetts  showed 
about  the  same  range  of  scores  as  those  of  the  regular-school  pupils 
of  the  same  age,  namely,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years;  but  the  median 
score  was  35  or  36  points  lower  (Dearborn  tests).  The  continuation- 
school  group  also  showed  a  median  mental  age  lower  by  about  two 
years  six  months,  and  a  median  I  Q  lower  by  about  17  points  than 
that  of  the  regular-school  pupils  of  the  same  age. 

From  the  few  comparative  studies  which  have  been  made,  the 
indications  are  that  in  the  out-of -school  group  those  of  mediocre  or 
of  low  mentality  will  be  found  in  decidedly  larger  proportions  than 
in  the  group  remaining  in  school.  The  studies  show  also  that  in  so 
wide  a  range  there  are  to  be  found  a  considerable'  number  of  youths 
of  high  mentality  who  leave  school  because  of  economic  need  or 
because  of  unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
practice  or  curriculum. 

Age  and  previous  schooling, — The  school  laws  of  the  states  vary 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  schooling  required  of  pupils.  In  some  states 
attendance  is  required  to  a  minimum  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years; 
in  California,  and  a  number  of  other  states,  the  sixteenth  year  ends 
the  period  of  compulsory  full-time-school  attendance.  At  this  age 
the  pupil  may  be  found  in  any  grade  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth. 

10  WooLLitT,  Dr.  Helen  T.  The  Issuing  of  Working  Permits  and  its  Bearing 
on  Other  School  Problems.  In  School  and  Society,  y.  1,  no.  21,  Maj  22,  1915. 
p.  732. 

11  Counts,  G,  S,  The  Selective  Character  of  American  Secondary  Bdueation, 
Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  no.  19.    University  of  Chicago,  1922. 

12  Keujer,  F.  J.  Day  Schools  for  Young  Workers.    Century,  1924.    pp.  94-95. 
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The  tendency  for  children  to  drop  out  of  school  soon  after  they  reach 
the  legal  -age  is  well  known.  Mrs.  Woodbury 's  study  in  Massachusetts 
showed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  children  took  out  employment 
certificates  within  the  first  six  months  after  they  became  of  legal  age 
to  work  than  during  any  other  six-month  period.**  Last  year  49  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  California  part-time  schools  were  sixteen  years 
of  age.  This  is  a  fairly  constant  proportion  from  year  to  year,  so  it 
seems  fair  to  estimate  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  these 
schools  at  any  one  time  obtained  their  working  permits  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  out  of  every  1000  children  in  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
there  are  only  662  in  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  only  261  at  the 
age  of  seventeen." 

In  California,  reports  in  the  oflBce  of  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Educ&tion  show  the  range  of  previous  schooling  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  standard  part-time  schools  of  the  state  during  the 
school  year  1924-25  to  be  from  the  third  grade  to  the  twelfth  with 
4117  or  20.6  per  cent  having  less  than  eighth-grade  schooling. 
6173  or  30.9  per  cent  having  just  completed  the  eighth  grade, 
5660  or  28.3  per  cent  having  just  completed  the  ninth  grade, 
2818  or  14.1  per  cent  having  jui^t  completed  the  tenth  grade,  and 
1186  or   5.8  per  cent  having  completed  the  eleventh  grade  or  more. 
The  percentages  in  these  various  groups  in  California  vary  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year  with  the  exception  of  the  first  group 
which  remains  at  approximately  20  per  cent.    It  is  probably  true  in 
other  states  also  where  the  compulsory  school  attendance  period  ends 
at  the  sixteenth  year  that  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  who  leave  school 
have  completed  the  seventh  grade  or  less,  and  about  half  of  them 
have  not  completed  the  elementary-school  course. 

Occupations  entered, — As  has  been  pointed  out,  so  many  pupils 
leave  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  with  an  educa- 
tional equipment  of  only  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grade  or  less,  they 
consequently  have  no  specific  training  for  self-support,  and  must 
enter  such  jobs  as  are  open  to  young  workers  who  are  untrained.  Out 
of  3500  juvenile  workers  mentioned  in  the  1924  Annual  Report  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Part-time  School,  about  3000  were  employed.  Only 
a  few  were  in  jobs  requiring  any  preliminary  training.  About  1400 
were  in  miscellaneous  commercial  occupations,  1200  in  industrial 
work,  and  160  in  domestic  service.    Only  147  were  in  semi-professional 

,  i»  WooDBUEY,  Hkuen  8.     The  Working  Children  of  Boston,    IT.  S.  ChUdren  'b 
Bureau,  Pub.  no.  89,  1922.    p.  15. 

i^  Statistical  Survey  of  Education^  1991-29.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
BuUetin  1924,  no.  38.    p.  17. 
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work  or  in  definite  apprenticeships — ^75  in  the  former,  and  72  in  the 
latter  group. 

In  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  young  workers  in  Detroit  it  was 
found,  according  to  the  reports  of  over  400  boys  and  over  350  girls, 
that  the  jobs  in  which  they  were  employed  required  from  one  hour 
to  over  one  year  to  learn  well  enough  to  **get  by,"  with  the  median  at 
one  week  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  boys  78  per  cent,  and  of  the 
girls  91  per  cent  estimated  the  learning  time  of  their  jobs  to  be 
between  one  day  and  one  month.^" 

In  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  2360  wage-earning  girls  in 
California,^'  made  in  the  fall  of  1925,  the  following  findings  were 
obtained : 


Occupations  of  Waok-Eabnino  Gikls  Attending  thk  Part-Tiice  Schools  or 
Biz  Cities  or  Cauiokkia  with  the  Numbek  and  Per  (Sent 

Emploted  in  Each 


Oocupations 


Total 

Personal  and  domestic  service  occupations... 

Personal  service  other  than  in  home 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  in 

Candy  factory 

Cannery 

Cigar  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 

Laundry 

Metal  factory 

Paper  factory 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Commercial  occupations  and  telephone 

operating 

Errand  and  messenger  work 

Office  work 

Selling 

Stock  work 

Other  commercial  work 

Telephone  operating 

All  other  occupations 


Numbov 


117 
257 

35 

215 

12 

125 

57 

44 

13 

67 

218 


119 
288 
230 
42 
87 
218 


2360 
374 


786 


984 


216 


Percent 


5.0 
108 

1.5 
9.1 

.5 
0.3 
2.4 
1.9 

.5 
2.9 
9.2 


5.0 
12.0 
9.8 
1.9 
3.8 
9.2 


100 
15.8 


33.3 


41.7 


9.2 


16  Crockett,  A.  C,  and  Clow,  Jennie  M.  Occupations  of  Junior  Workers  in 
Detroit.  University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Education,  Vocational  Education 
Department.     Special  Studies  no.  1.     1923. 

18  James,  Eleanor.  A  Program  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Education  for 
Wage-earning  Girls:  Including  a  Study  of  the  Occupations  of  Wage-earning  Girls 
Attending  the  Part-time  Schools  of  Six  Cities  of  California.  Thesis  on  file  in 
manuscript  at  University  of  California  library.     1925. 
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Miss  James  makes  the  estimate  from  this  study  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  girls  are  doing  work  requiring  little  skill. 

Low  initial  entrance  requirements  for  a  job  mean  low  pay,  and 
as  soon  as  a  higher  wage  is  demanded,  another  group  of  younger 
workers  will  be  ready  to  take  these  positions  at  the  lower  rate,  leaving 
the  group  to  find  new  opportunities  for  employment  for  which  they 
are  still  unprepared  except  as  to  age  unless  some  training  has  been 
received  after  leaving  full-time  school. 

Instability. — Junior  workers  not  only  find  placement  in  unskilled 
occupations  which  offer  a  minimum  of  value  in  training  or  experience, 
but  also  show  surprising  instability  in  their  work.  In  this  regard 
Robert  M.  Woodbury,"  in  his  study  of  7,147  child  workers  in  Con- 
necticut reports  the  following  facts  concerning  2,476  of  them  who 
had  work  histories  of  from  21  to  24  months : 

34.4  per  cent  held  their  first  position  less  than  3  months,  and  half 

of  these  less  than  1  month, 
13.2  per  cent  held  their  first  position    3  months  and  less  than    6 

months, 
7.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position    6  months  and  less  than    9 

months, 

5.5  per  cent  held  their  first  position    9  months  and  less  than  12 
months, 

4.2  per  cent  held  their  first  position  12  months  and  less  than  15 
months, 

2.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position  15  months  and  less  than  18 
months, 

1.8  per  cent  held  their  first  position  18  months  and  less  than  21 
months, 
29.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position  21  months  or  more, 
1.2  per  cent  were  not  reported. 

"The  number  of  positions  held  by  any  one  child  ranged  from 
1  to  15  ....  In  all,  21  children  had  each  held  10  or  more 
positions;  965  had  each  held  4  or  more  positions  ....  Since  the 
records  give  no  information  as  to  wages  or  reason  for  leaving  posi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  shifting  is  desirable 
and  how  much  undesirable." 

This  shifting  from  one  job  to  another  naturally  causes  periods  of 
idleness  among  the  workers.  A  study  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
during  the  war  period  when  many  children  were  at  work,  showed 
that  out  of  168  young  workers  14  to  16  years  of  age  over  13  per  cent 
were  neither  at  work  nor  in  school  when  interviewed." 


iTWooDBUHY,  R.  M.  Industrial  Instability  of  ChUd  Workers:  A  study  of 
Employment-C&rtifioate  Beeords  in  Connecticut.  XJ.  8.  ChUdren's  Bureau  Pub- 
Ucation  no.  74.     1920.    pp.  18-22. 

i«  Abels,  Ma&oaret  H.    From  School  to  Work.    V.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  1917. 
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work  or  in  definite  apprenticeships — 75  in  the  former,  and  72  in  the 
latter  group. 

In  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  young  workers  in  Detroit  it  was 
found,  according  to  the  reports  of  over  400  boys  and  over  350  girls, 
that  the  jobs  in  which  they  were  employed  required  from  one  hour 
to  over  one  year  to  learn  well  enough  to  **get  by,"  with  the  median  at 
one  week  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  boys  78  per  cent,  and  of  the 
girls  91  per  cent  estimated  the  learning  time  of  their  jobs  to  be 
between  one  day  and  one  month.*" 

In  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  2360  wage-earning  girls  in 
California,**  made  in  the  fall  of  1925,  the  following  findings  were 
obtained : 


Occupations  or  Waok-Earnino  Girls  ATTEin>iNO  the  ParivTihb  Schools  of 
Six  Cities  or  GALiroBNiA  with  the  Number  and  Per  Cent 

Employed  in  Each 


OocupatioDB 


Total 

Personal  and  domestic  service  occupations... 

Personal  service  other  than  in  home 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  in 

Candy  factory 

Cannery 

Cigar  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 

Laundry 

Metal  factory 

Paper  factory 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Commercial  occupations  and  telephone 

operating 

Errand  and  messenger  work 

Office  work 

Selling 

Stock  work 

Other  commercial  work 

Telephone  operating 

All  other  occupations 


Numbers 


117 
257 

35 

215 

12 

125 

57 

44 

13 

67 

218 


119 
288 
230 
42 
87 
218 


2360 
374 


786 


984 


216 


Percent 


5.0 
10.8 

1.5 
9.1 

.5 
6.3 
2.4 
1.9 

.5 
2.9 
9.2 


5.0 
12.0 
9.8 
1.9 
3.8 
9.2 


100 
15.8 


33.3 


41.7 


9.2 


16  Crockett,  A.  C,  and  Clow,  Jennie  M.  Occupations  of  Junior  Workers  in 
Detroit,  University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Education,  Vocational  Education 
Department.     Special  Studies  no.  1.     1923. 

18  James,  Eleanor.  A  Program  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Education  for 
Wage-earning  Girls:  Including  a  Study  of  the  Occupations  of  Wage-earning  GiHs 
Attending  the  Part-time  Schools  of  Six  Cities  of  California.  Thesis  on  file  in 
manuscript  at  TJniversity  of  California  library.     1925. 
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Miss  James  makes  the  estimate  from  this  study  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  girls  are  doing  work  requiring  little  skill. 

Low  initial  entrance  requirements  for  a  job  mean  low  pay,  and 
as  soon  as  a  higher  wage  is  demanded,  another  group  of  younger 
workers  will  be  ready  to  take  these  positions  at  the  lower  rate,  leaving 
the  group  to  find  new  opportunities  for  employment  for  which  they 
are  still  unprepared  except  as  to  age  unless  some  training  has  been 
received  after  leaving  full-time  school. 

Instability, — Junior  workers  not  only  find  placement  in  unskilled 
occupations  which  oflFer  a  minimum  of  value  in  training  or  experience, 
but  also  show  surprising  instability  in  their  work.  In  this  regard 
Robert  M.  Woodbury,"  in  his  study  of  7,147  child  workers  in  Con- 
necticut reports  the  following  facts  concerning  2,476  of  them  who 
had  work  histories  of  from  21  to  24  months : 

34.4  per  cent  held  their  first  position  less  than  3  months,  and  half 

of  these  less  than  1  month, 
13.2  per  cent  held  their  first  position    3  months  and  less  than    6 

months, 
7.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position    6  months  and  less  than    9 

months, 

5.5  per  cent  held  their  first  position    9  months  and  less  than  12 
months, 

4.2  per  cent  held  their  first  position  12  months  and  less  than  15 
months, 

2.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position  15  months  and  less  than  18 
months, 

1.8  per  cent  held  their  first  position  18  months  and  less  than  21 
months, 
29.6  per  cent  held  their  first  position  21  months  or  more, 
1.2  per  cent  were  not  reported. 

**The  number  of  positions  held  by  any  one  child  ranged  from 
1  to  15  ....  In  all,  21  children  had  each  held  10  or  more 
positions;  965  had  each  held  4  or  more  positions  ....  Since  the 
records  give  no  information  as  to  wages  or  reason  for  leaving  posi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  shifting  is  desirable 
and  how  much  undesirable." 

This  shifting  from  one  job  to  another  naturally  causes  periods  of 
idleness  among  the  workers.  A  study  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
during  the  war  period  when  many  children  were  at  work,  showed 
that  out  of  168  young  workers  14  to  16  years  of  age  over  13  per  cent 
were  neither  at  work  nor  in  school  when  interviewed." 


i7Wooi»URT,  R.  M.  IndusiriaX  Instability  of  ChUd  WorTcers:  A  study  of 
Emplayment-Cenifieate  Records  in  Connecticut,  U.  8.  ChUdren's  Bureau  Pub- 
Ueation  no.  74.    1920.    pp.  18-22. 

i«  Abels,  Margaret  H.    From  School  to  Work.    V,  8.  Children's  Bureau,  1917. 
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A  more  recent  study  made  by  Mary  S.  Carpenter,**  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Cleo  Murtland  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
shows  that  out  of  181  employed  girls  who  had  passed  through  special 
classes  provided  for  subnormal  children  in  Detroit,  ov$r  three-fourths 
of  them,  at  the  time  the  study  was  made  (1925),  had  held  589 
different  jobs  in  a  period  of  about  five  years.  The  greatest  number 
of  jobs  had  been  held  two  weeks  or  less,  150  jobs  falling  in  this  class, 
with  101  jobs  more  held  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  and  495  jobs 
held  six  months  or  less.  One  girl  held  25  jobs  covering  a  period 
of  less  than  three  years. 

These  two  reports  of  turnover  indicate  that  both  the  normal  and 
the  subnormal  groups  of  youths  who  leave  school  early  to  find  work 
lack  direction  in  finding  employment  for  which  they  are  suited  and 
guidance  to  save  them  from  becoming  drifters  and  eventually  unem- 
ployable. 

Delinquency, — ^Failure  and  dissatisfaction  in  school,  termination 
of  school  associations  with  their  many  controls,  a  new  work  experience 
with  some  measure  of  economic  independence,  together  with  periods 
of  unemployment  and  consequent  idle  time,  all  contribute  to  social 
instability  and  may  be  expected  to  affect  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  An  indication  of  the  proportion  of  delinquency  likely 
to  be  found  under  those  conditions  is  contained  in  the  report  of  one 
attendance  officer  who  found  that  81  per  cent  of  the  juvenile-court 
cases  in  his  district  were  among  the  5  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
who  were  out  of  school.  Thurston,^®  in  the  Cleveland  Survey,  gives 
facts  to  show  the  effect  of  idleness  and  loafing  on  the  youth,  indicating 
that  undirected  spare  time  was  an  important  factor  in  the  delinquen- 
cies of  three  out  of  four  cases. 

A  study  of  nearly  five  thousand  cases  of  delinquency  of  children 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  which  came  before  the  courts  in 
certain  cities  during  the  year  1907-8,  is  contained  in  the  very  compre- 
hensive survey  **  Report  on  Conditions  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States,''  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor.  All  the  cases  appearing  in 
the  records  of  the  juvenile  court  and  of  certain  reformatory  insti- 
tutions in  Indianapolis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Newark,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  the  cases  of  paroled  children  in  certain  sections  of 


!•  Cabpenter,  Mary  S.  A  Study  of  the  Oeeupations  of  t07  Subnormal  Girls 
After  Leaving  School.  University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Education,  YocatioiULl 
Education  Department,  Special  Studies  no.  2.    1925. 

20  Thurston",  H.  W.  Delinquency  and  Spare  Time.  Survey  Committee  of 
'he  Cleveland  Foundation,  1918. 
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New  York  City  for  the  year  indicated  were  studied.  Unfortunately 
data  along  similar  lines  were  lacking  for  comparison  with  the  non- 
delinquent  children  of  the  same  cities,  but  some  significant  facts 
regarding  juvenile  delinquency  were  brought  out.  Out  of  the  4,839 
cases  of  delinquency  studied,  nearly  two-thirds  were  working  children, 
including  those  temporarily  unemployed,  and  one-third  were  children 
not  working  and  in  school  with  few  exceptions.^^  When  these  figures 
are  compared  with  the  total  numbers  in  the  working  and  school  groups 
it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  delinquents  coming  from  the  working 
group  is  relatively  much  larger.  *'The  largest  number  of  delinquent 
boys  were  found  in  those  occupations  or  industries  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  employment  does  not  permit  of  supervision,''  says  the  report." 
Two-fifths  of  the  boys  were  either  news  or  errand  boys ;  over  half  the 
girls  were  in  domestic  service.  Larceny  stands  out  as  the  chief  offense 
among  boys,  whatever  the  occupation.^'  Employment  for  young  boys 
and  girls  seems  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  development  of 
habitual  offenders,  since  55.8  per  cent  of  the  working  delinquents 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  become  repeaters  in  the  court  records,  while 
only  39.1  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  in  school  were  in  this  class.  The 
children  who  went  to  work  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  were  the  group  developing  the  largest  proportion  (65.6  per 
cent)  of  recidivists.^*  This  report  brings  out  more  clearly  than  is 
perhaps  generally  realized  the  need  for  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  home  and  school  to  go  into  a  new 
environment  with  new  liberties  and  new  temptations. 


Significance  op  These  Facts 

According  to  the  data  available,  most  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
school  early  do  not  do  so  because  of  economic  necessity  and  are  not, 
for  that  reason,  deprived  of  educational  opportunity.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  educational  opportunities  as  are  offered  or  else  they  are  unable 
mentally  or  socially  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Probably  not  over 
ten  per  cent  of  this  group  of  youths  are  eager  for  more  instruction 
of  the  kind  from  which  they  have  just  voluntarily  withdrawn. 


21  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  its  Belation  to  Employ- 
ment. In  Report  on  Conditions  of  Woman  and  ChUd  Wage- earners  in  the  United 
States.     6l8t  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Document  no.  645,  1911.    v.  8,  p.  39. 

22  Idem.  p.  69.         28  Idem.  p.  70.         24  Idem.  p.  42. 
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Educational  significance. — It  is  evident  that  the  holding  power  of 
the  school  is  still  inadequate  and  that  if  a  greater  number  of  pupils 
is  to  be  kept  in  school,  adaptation  must  be  made  in  the  school  program 
to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  these  young  people.  Otherwise 
we  may  expect  a  continuation  of  the  present  process  of  elimination 
with  its  attendant  hazards  before  children  receive  the  education 
considered  basic  to  intelligent  social  and  civic  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  probability  that  these  youths  will  receive 
further  education  through  evening  or  other  school  agencies  is  small, 
indeed,  while  the  educational  values  of  the  juvenile  jobs  in  which 
they  find  employment  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

Economic  significance. — On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
termination  of  school  for  the  great  majority  of  California  children 
occurs  below  the  ninth  grade,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole  about 
two  grades  lower,  gives  evidence  that  preparation  for  employment  is 
at  a  minimum.  What  is  true  of  preliminary  training  is  also  true  of 
preparation  for  advancement,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
boys  and  girls,  when  without  advice  or  guidance,  drift  from  job  to 
job;  and  that  the  itinerant  juvenile  worker  becomes  the  unskilled 
adult  worker  who  is  intermittently  employed  and  who  consequently 
must  remain  on  a  low  economic  level. 

Social  significance. — ^Low  economic  status  and  inadequate  educa- 
tional background  are  generally  conceded  as  factors  contributing  to 
low  social  standards.  According  to  James  A.  Johnson,  formerly 
warden  of  San  Quentin  Prison,  **  Indolence,  ignorance,  and  ill  health 
.  .  .  .  are  the  chief  causes  of  boys  slipping  from  the  normal, 
law-abiding  life  into  the  ways  of  the  criminal."  Also  it  has  been 
estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  persons  found  in  prisons  today  are 
unable  to  earn  a  living  save  by  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  labor. 

The  whole  cost  of  ignorance  and  of  the  lack  of  vocational  fitness  is 
impossible  to  measure,  but  we  do  know  some  facts  about  the  cost  to 
society  of  some  of  its  misfits.  A  twelve-months'  survey  of  the  New 
York  State  prisons  was  begun  in  1919,  and  the  report  appearing  a 
year  later  over  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the 
country  shows  an  educational  chart  of  1925  prisoners  with  over  50 
per  cent  having  less  than  a  sixth-grade  education  and  only  12.3  per 
cent  having  more  than  an  eighth-grade  education.^"  Such  figures  show 
the  results  of  some  of  our  unsolved  problems  in  education. 


25  State  or  New  York.    Report  of  the  Prison  Survey  Committee.    1920. 
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The  economic  waste  resulting  not  only  from  the  crimes  themselves, 
but  from  the  court  procedure,  the  idle  time  of  this  unproductive  group 
who  are  under  lock  and  key,  and  from  the  upkeep  of  penal  institutions 
throughout  this  country  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000,000  annually, 
which  is  about  one-sixth  of  our  annual  national  income,^^  and  about 
ten  times  the  annual  cost  of  education.^^  In  one  way  or  another  society 
pays  the  bill. 

Appalling  as  such  figures  seem,  no  one  would  suggest  that  the  other 
losses  to  society  in  disappointment,  degradation,  broken  homes,  and 
moral  degeneration  are  any  less  than  the  loss  in  dollars.  Education  is 
the  remedy  suggested  in  both  the  Prison  Survey  and  the  article  just 
quoted,  not  merely  compulsory  education,  but  the  special  education 
needed. 

The  results  of  our  failure  to  find  the  right  type  of  education  are 
found  in  our  penal  and  corrective  institutions,  and  in  uncounted  losses 
through  misguided  lives,  dependence,  and  incompetency.  Such  prob- 
lems must  be  considered  a  social  responsibility  and  the  solution  found 
in  a  new  type  of  educational  service.  An  agency  is  required  which 
can  discover  individual  interests  and  needs  through  case  studies  and, 
on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  prescribe  special  programs  of  study  and 
activities.  It  must  find  employment  for  youths  who  need  it  and  give 
training  to  supplement  the  employment,  and  correct  the  mistakes 
which  appear.  Its  program  must  be  suflBciently  elastic  to  absorb  idle 
time  and  take  care  of  those  who  can  attend  school  on  a  full-time  basis 
for  only  part  of  the  year.  It  must  discover  discouragement  and 
failure  and  be  suflBciently  resourceful  to  correct  maladjustment  with 
school  or  society.  It  must  stimulate  ambition  and  build  up  ideals.  It 
should  lead  many  youths  to  return  to  the  full-time  school  for  further 
education.  Finally,  while  its  spirit  is  one  of  helpfulness  and  service, 
if  it  is  to  reach  the  great  majority  who  should  be  served,  it  must  be 
supported  by  compulsory  attendance  which  should  continue  at  least 
until  the  child  is  well  established  in  an  occupation  that  has  some 
promise  of  a  future. 


2«  Our  Biggest  Tax— The  Cost  of  Crime.    (Beview  of  an  article  by  E.  H.  Smith 
in  Business,  [1924]?)     In  Literary  Digest,  v.  82,  July  5,  1924.    pp.  34-35. 

27  Du  Bois,  Florence,  and  Bonner,  R.  H.    Statistics  of  State  School  Systems, 
1919-20.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1922,  no.  29.     p.  42. 
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Attempts  to  Solve  the  Problem 

Various  agencies  have  been  working  on  many  of  these  problems 
of  adjustment  with  some  measure  of  success.  The  parental  school^® 
and  the  "junior  republic'**®  have  made  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  delinquency  through  removing  a  limited 
number  of  youths  from  an  adverse  environment  and  by  building  up 
controls  through  self-government  and  self -activity.  Modern  probation 
practice  also  tends  to  build  up  these  controls  without  institutional 
custody,  by  placing  the  child  on  his  own  responsibility  and  by  main- 
taining his  contact  with  those  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare.'® 

The  enrichment  of  the  school  program  including  opportunities  for 
vocational  education  and  greater  freedom  in  choice  of  subjects,  the 
classification  of  groups  of  atypical  pupils  according  to  capacity,  and 
the  planning  of  special  programs  have  all  pointed  the  way  toward  the 
reduction  of  misfits  in  the  school  organization  and  toward  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  school  elimination.  A  program  of  guidance  and  of 
increased  school  activities  has  also  contributed  toward  these  ends. 

In  recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  day  classes  of 
from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  extend  educational  opportunity 
to  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  to  enter  employment.  These 
classes  have  opened  up  opportunities  for  vocational  training  especially 
along  the  lines  of  occupational  extension  work,  or  they  have  become 
general  continuation  schools  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  civic 
and  general  information  of  the  pupils. 

The  coordination  of  school  and  job  in  these  classes  for  young 
workers  has  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  method  of  education.  In 
certain  respects,  however,  this  is  only  an  adaptation  of  a  practice  that 
has  long  been  found  successful  with  other  groups.  The  technical 
training  of  nurses,  librarians,  teachers,  engineers,  and  to  some  extent 
doctors  and  lawyers,  is  accomplished  by  this  method  of  education,  with 
part  time  on  the  job  gaining  experience  and  part  time  in  study  of 
theory  and  fundamental  principles.    When  theory  explains  practice 

28  HiATT,  J.  H.  The  Truant  Problem  and  the  Parental  School,  U.  8.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin  nq.  29.    1915. 

Abbott,  E.  A.,  and  Breckinridge,  S.  P.  The  Parental  School.  In  Tmancy 
and  Non-attendance  in  the  Chicago  Schools,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917, 
Chapter  11,  pp..  165-176. 

29  Gboroe,  W.  B.,  and  Stowe,  L.  B.  Citizens  Made  and  Remade.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1912. 

»oVan  Waters,  Miriam.  Youth  in  Conflict,  Bepublic  Publishing  Company, 
1925.    pp.  171-172. 
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and  practice  exemplifies  theory,  no  better  method  of  instruction  can 
be  found.  Such  a  method  of  education,  especially  when  applied  to  a 
group  of  young  workers  14  to  18  years  of  age,  is  called  Part-time 
Education.  Through  part-time  education  thousands  of  young  workers 
are  being  trained  for  efScient  employment  both  in  United  States  and 
in  a  number  of  European  countries."^  All  the  states  of  this  country 
have  legalized  these  schools  and  twenty-six  states  have  made  special 
provision  for  them  by  law.  To  date  these  schools  are  reaching  between 
250,000  and  300,000  boys  and  girls  14  to  18  years  of  age"  out  of 
approximately  3,000,000  of  this  age  who  have  left  school. 

81  Part-time  and  Continuation  Schools  Abroad,    University  of  California,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  no.  6.    1921. 

WATEEtFALL,  Ej>iTH  A.     The  Day  Continuation  School  in  England.    Geo.  Allen 
and  Unwin,  London,  1923. 

33  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    Ninth  Annual  Report  to  Congress. 
1925.     p.  145. 
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SECTION  II 

THE    EXPANDED   PART-TIME    SCHOOL   AS   A    SOLUTION 

OP  THE  PROBLEM 

Nature  of  the  problem. — In  the  states  in  which  part-time  education 
has  been  made  compulsory  and  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  into  such  classes  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped 
out  of  full-time  school,  it  has  been  found  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  a  true  cross-section  of  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
years,  but  have  special  problems  such  as  were  indicated  in  an  earlier 
section.  Prom  the  available  studies  of  the  pupils  in  the  part-time 
schools  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  school  authorities  it  appears 
that  the  part-time  schools  contain  not  only  young  workers  who  need 
some  special  training  for  their  work  and  for  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  but  also  youths  who  are  working  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 
unsuited,  youths  who  are  not  employed,  and  even  youths  who  do  not 
show  any  ambition  to  share  in  the  world's  work.  There  are  to  be 
found  in  the  part-time  school  pupils  who  were  previously  the  most 
serious  problems  in  the  full-time  school,  cases  of  maladjustment,  phys- 
ical, mental,  or  social,  which  the  full-time  school  was  not  equipped  to 
handle.  This  accumulation  of  problem  children  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  part-time  school  merely  because  these  children  are 
numbered  among  the  young  workers  and  belong  to  the  age  group  for 
whom  the  part-time  schools  were  designed.  They  vary  from  the  third 
or  fourth  to  the  twelfth  grade  in  school  accomplishment,  and  their 
physical  development  shows  an  equally  wide  range,  while  their  ages 
are  from  14  to  18  years.  The  reasons  for  leaving  school  differ  widely, 
with  sheer  economic  need  on  the  one  extreme  and  positive  dislike 
of  school  or  inability  to  do  the  required  school  work  on  the  other. 
Even  the  vocational  interests  of  the  pupils  have  little  in  common, 
representing,  as  they  do,  every  kind  of  occupation  in  which  persons 
under  18  may  secure  employment.  So  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  part-time  or  continuation  school  is  the  department  in 
which  every  type  of  adolescent  problem  encountered  in  the  entire 
public  school  system,  or  even  in  society  at  large,  is  presented  for 
solution.  School  authorities,  therefore,  are  not  justified  in  attempting 
to  continue  part-time  education  as  merely  a  four-hour-a-week  exten- 
sion of  educational  opportunity  for  those  who  must  leave  school  to 
go  to  work,  nor  are  they  justified  in  neglecting  the  solution  of  the 
numerous  problems  of  maladjustment  found  among  the  group  who 
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must  attend  these  classes.  Until  other  agencies  working  along  these 
lines  have  removed  all  the  problems  of  maladjustment,  the  part-time 
school  must  continue  to  attempt  to  solve  such  problems  with  the 
assistance  of  any  agencies  which  are  available. 

The  type  of  service  needed. — The  variety  of  problems  found  in 
even  a  small  part-time  school  is  surprisingly  large,  so  large  in  fact 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  one  teacher  to  solve  them  all  unaided. 
Cooperation  with  other  agencies  working  with  similar  cases  must  be 
arranged,  and  the  use  of  the  best  methods  discovered  for  dealing  with 
such  problems  must  be  adopted.  For  example,  the  part-time  school 
should  make  use  of  the  activity  and  self-government  methods  of  the 
junior  republic.'^  It  may  be  an  agency  for  guardianship  during 
probation  from  juvenile  court  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  court, 
handle  many  cases  without  the  usual  court  procedure.  It  should 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  vocational  training  through  cooperative 
classes,  thus  making  use  of  the  occupational  facilities  of  the  com- 
munity. It  might  also  take  over  the  misfits  from  the  high  school  and 
certain  over-age  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  who  are  not 
special  problems  of  low  mentality,  thus  relieving  these  schools  of 
pupils  who  hinder  the  regular  work  and  who  need  more  suitable 
opportunities  for  training.  It  should  especially  bring  from  the  full- 
time  schools  that  group  of  students  for  whom  a  work  experience  plus 
a  continued  school  contact  will  offer  a  better  life  preparation  than 
full-time-school  training  can  offer  them.  Finally,  it  should  fulfill  the 
functions  of  the  ** visiting  teacher"***  and  expand  them  to  include  the 
coordination  of  the  interests  of  home,  school,  and  employment. 

If  the  part-time  department  is  looked  upon  as  an  agency  consoli- 
dating all  these  activities,  it  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  task  imposed.  Clearly  such  a  program  of  part-time 
education  should  be  undertaken  in  the  spirt  of  experimentation  and 
research  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  service.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
under  the  direction  of  capable  persons  who  are  selected  because  spe- 
cially qualified  to  carry  on  the  experiment  and  make  valid  deductions, 
or  it  should  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 


s^Gboroe,  W.  R.,  and  Stowe,  L.  B.  Citieens  Made  and  Eemade,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1912. 

84  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and  School  Visitors. 
The  Visiting  Teacher  in  United  States.  Public  Education  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1923. 

Abbopt,  E.  a.,  and  Breckinridge,  S.  P.  The  Visiting  Teacher  as  a  Remedy 
for  Truancy  and  Non-attendance.  In  Truancy  and  Non-attendance  in  the  Chicago 
Schools.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917.    Chapter  16,  pp.  226-244. 

Oppenheimer,  Julius  J.  The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Administrative  Relationships.  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1924. 
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SECTION  III 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE   SOLUTION  OP   THE 

PROBLEM 

In  undertaking  so  comprehensive  a  program  as  that  just  suggested 
for  the  part-time  school  it  is  important  that  a  general  set  of  principles 
should  be  set  up  to  govern  the  establishment  of  the  program.  To 
this  end,  the  following  principles  are  proposed : 

1.  Every  effort  consistent  with  good  school  administration  and 

sound  social  principles  should  be  made  within  the  school 
system  to  prevent  maladjustment  and  consequent  school 
elimination. 

2.  For  those  who  must  become  wage  earners  through  economic 

necessity  and  for  those  for  whom  the  full-time  school  cannot 
provide  the  best  life  preparation,  there  should  be  transfer, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  employment  and  continued  part- 
time  school  attendance. 

3.  The  organization  and  administration  of  the  part-time  depart- 

ment and  the  program  of  work  offered  should  be  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  peculiar  problems  and  responsibilities 
met  and  not  upon  school  tradition. 

Prevention  of  School  Mortality 

The  development  of  a  part-time  department  should  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  school  authorities  are  making  every  effort 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  a  maximum  number  of  pupils  through  the 
services  of  the  regular  school.  This  implies,  first,  the  adaptation  of 
the  regular  school  program  to  individual  interests,  limitations,  and 
capabilities  in  order  to  provide  the  variety  of  opportunities  needed; 
and,  second,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  child  accounting  and 
attendance  enforcement  which  will  insure  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion to  every  child  in  the  district. 

Adaptations  within  the  school. — Already  adaptations  to  this  end 
are  being  made  by  various  schools.  The  movement  for  reclassification 
of  pupils  so  that  each  may  be  placed  in  the  group  where  he  has  some 
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promise  of  success  is  making  headway.*"  The  present  nation-wide 
interest  in  the  revision  of  the  curriculum"  for  the  entire  school  system 
expresses  a  determination  of  leaders  in  education  to  adapt  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  life  activities  and  interests  of  the  people.  Case  studies 
of  problem  pupils  are  leading  to  opportunity  and  observation  classes. 
The  visiting  teacher,  the  health  nurse,  the  school  research  department 
and  the  school  counselor  are  making  important  contributions  to  this 
problem  through  discovering  symptoms  of  maladjustment  and  cor- 
recting them  before  they  reach  serious  proportions. 

A  chUd-accouniing  system. — After  the  school  has  made  all  the 
adaptations  of  program  consistent  with  good  administration,  the 
opportunities  oflFered  must  be  secured  to  the  children  of  the  district 
by  a  complete  system  of  child  accounting  and  strict  attendance 
enforcement.  Such  a  system  should  follow  the  child  from  the  time 
he  first  enters  school  until  he  has  passed  the  compulsory  school  age. 
It  should  show  his  whereabouts  through  the  entire  school  year,  whether 
in  public  or  private  schools,  and  whether  enrolled  in  full-time  school, 
or  excused  to  work  and  attend  on  a  part-time  basis.  Many  losses  occur 
through  a  poor  transfer  system.'^  If  a  child  moves,  his  record  should 
follow  him  if  possible,  or  if  he  is  exempted  for  sickness  or  other 
legitimate  cause  such  facts  should  be  properly  recorded. 

Undoubtedly,  an  annual  school  census  taken  by  a  door-to-door 
count,  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  term,  is  the  best  system 
for  keeping  up  to  date  the  list  of  all  children  in  the  district.  Against 
this,  census  enrollments  of  the  year  can  be  checked  during  the  first 
week  of  school,  thus  showing  those  still  out  who  are  yet  to  be  accounted 
for.**  In  addition  to  the  census  list,  a  continuing  record  should  be 
kept  showing  additions  as  children  become  of  age  to  enter  school  for 
the  first  time,  or  are  discovered  after  moving  in  from  other  districts. 
Bequests  for  employment  certificates,  reports  of  other  pupils  or  of 
parents,  and  the  regular  inquiries  and  contacts  of  school  and  attend- 
ance authorities  will  assist  in  keeping  the  record  complete. 

8s  Irwin  Elizabeth  A.,  and  Marks,  L.  A.  Fitting  the  School  to  the  Child: 
An  Experiment  in  Public  Education.    Macmillan,  1924. 

3«N.  E.  A.  Research  Division.  Keeping  Pace  with  the  Advancing  Currict^- 
lum.    Beseareh  Bulletin,  y.  3,  noB.  4  and  5.     1925. 

87  Abbott,  E.  A.,  and  Breckinridge,  S.  P.  The  Transfer  System  as  a  Factor 
in  Non-attendance.  In  Truancy  and  Nofk-attendance  in  the  Chicago  Schools. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917.    Chapter  7,  pp.  101-113. 

88 Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  Committee  on  Uniform  Child 
Accounting  and  Unit  Costs.  A  State  System  of  Uniform  ChUd  Accounting. 
Association  Bulletin  no.  3.    May,  1924. 
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During  later  years,  as  a  child  approaches  the  end  of  the  period  of 
required  attendance  and  begins  to  have  earning  power  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  school  authorities  to  find  attempts  made  to  falsify  ages 
to  evade  the  school  requirements.  It  often  happens  that  these  evasions 
and  f ialse  representations  can  be  checked  only  if  a  continuing  school . 
record  has  been  kept,  dating  back  several  years  to  such  a  time  as  the 
record  can  be  assumed  to  be  free  from  misrepresentation. 

Enforcement  of  attendance. — It  goes  without  saying  that  some- 
one must  be  made  definitely  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  children 
of  school  age  are  enrolled  during  the  first  week  of  school  and  that 
the  enforcement  of  attendance  should  not  only  be  systematic  and 
thorough,  but  should  also  go  further  and  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
causes  of  irregular  attendance  and  school  mortality.'*  The  school 
should  go  back  of  the  excuses  given,  to  the  more  remote  causes  under- 
lying them.  Many  serious  maladies  if  recognized  in  their  incipient 
stages  can  be  checked.  For  example,  needless  irregularities  of  attend- 
ance, frequent  transfers,  and  late  enrollments  are  often  indications 
of  bad  habits,  lack  of  interest,  distractions,  unfavorable  home  condi- 
tions, or  bad  associates.*^ 

Repeated  irregularties  of  attendance,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to 
failure,  estrangement  from  teachers,  dislike  of  school,  and  eventually 
to  withdrawal  from  school.  The  problem  of  winning  the  child  back 
to  full-time  or  to  even  part-time  attendance  is  then  a  difScult  one, 
and  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  only  with  considerable  compulsion, 
at  least  until  the  adverse  conditions  are  corrected  and  the  attitude 
of  the  child  is  changed.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  one  of  the 
functions  to  be  developed  in  every  attendance  department  is  the 
diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  school  mortality  and  the  study  of  the 
indications  of  adjustments  needed  in  the  school  program. 


The  Wider  Program  of  the  Part-Time  School 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  full-time  school  has  made 
all  the  adaptations  practicable,  even  including  the  correction  of 
adverse  environmental  influences,  there  still  remains  a  marginal  group 
whose  needs  are  not  served  by  the  regular  school. 


89  Abbott,  E.  A.,  and  Breckinridge,  S.  P.  Non-attendance  at  the  source.  In 
Truancy  and  Non-attendance  in  the  Chicago  Schools.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1917.     Chapter  9,  pp.  128-147. 

♦0  Irwin,  Euzabeth  A.  Truancy:  A  Study  of  the  Mental,  Phytieal,  and 
Social  Factors  of  the  Problem  of  Non-attendance  at  School.  Public  Education 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1915. 
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The  pupils  to  be  served. — Some  pupils,  because  of  economic  neces- 
sity, will  find  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  in  the  full-time  school. 
Some  will  insist  upon  attaining  a  measure  of  economic  independence 
or  upon  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  for  which  training  cannot  be 
given  in  the  school.  Still  others  will  fail  to  find  interest  in  their 
regular  studies  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  hold  them. 
For  these  students  the  school  must  offer  a  new  and  different  oppor- 
tunity for  progress.  This  will  be  realized,  in  most  cases,  through 
supervised  employment  and  continued  school  contact  through  part- 
time  attendance. 

Guidartce  and  placement  service, — Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school  do  so  without  previous  specific  occupational  training 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  employment.  It  therefore  falls 
to  their  lot  to  take  such  jobs  as  -call  for  a  minimum  of  training. 
Unfortunately  such  jobs  are  of  short  duration  and  are  likely  to  offer 
little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Even  though  this  be  true,  such  jobs  possess  certain  values  in 
experience  which  should  be  capitalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
worker.  To  report  on  time  and  be  regular  in  attendance,  to  cooperate 
with  other  workers,  to  be  thorough  in  one's  work,  to  apply  one's  self 
diligently,  to  do  one's  share,  to  be  loyal  to  an  organization,  and  to 
obey  the  rules  are  habits  which  will  be  of  value  in  any  occupation, 
while  failure  in  these  habits  is  a  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
turnover  among  junior  workers.  Since  the  cultivation  of  these  habits 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  right  attitudes  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  part-time  school  to  ascertain  the  problems  being  met,  the  needs 
for  instruction  and  training,  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  and 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employers ;  and  to  help  the 
child  see  his  true  relationships  and  responsibilities  as  a  worker. 

For  this  reason  many  schools  have  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  placement  bureau  to  find  suitable  employment  for  those  leaving 
school,^^  to  find  and  correct  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  employ- 
ment, and  to  assure  to  youths  opportunities  for  guidance  in  their 
employment  relations  and  such  training  leading  to  advancement  as 
can  be  given  to  advantage. 

The  placement  service  should  be  extended  to  those  in  full-time 
school  to  help  them  find  employment  for  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
thus  permitting  them  to  continue  either  regular  or  special  schooling 
when  economic  necessity  requires  only  partial  self-support.     Also, 

41  Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  no.  149,  and  Employment  Service  Publication  A, 
1925. 
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certain  jobs  might  be  divided  among  several  persons  while  they 
continue  in  regular  classes.  This  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  providing  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  school  experience  not  only 
because  it  teaches  the  value  of  time  and  money  but  because  it  affords 
a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  emplo3rment.  Also,  idleness  and 
unemployment  among  those  who  have  left  school  may  be  reduced 
through  a  competent  placement  service  by  directing  youths  to  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  fields  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled 
workers. 

Recent  surveys  and  observations  in  certain  California  cities  show 
that  there  is  much  unemplo3nnent  among  junior  workers,  due  largely 
to  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  occupations.  This  means  that  there  is 
time  available  for  concentrated  periods  of  training  which  may  be  used 
in  anticipation  of  later  placement.  In  the  placement  program,  over- 
tures to  employers  must  be  made  by  the  school  because  few  employers 
have  been  accustomed  to  giving  or  to  receiving  help  from  the  school 
or  to  analyzing  their  needs  in  terms  of  placement  and  training.  The 
placement  director  must,  therefore,  be  a  person  experienced  in  the 
processes  of  business  and  industry,  who  appreciates  the  problems 
involved  and  can  analyze  them  for  possibilities  of  placement  and  for 
instructional  content. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  person  experienced  in  the  technique  of 
placement  and  in  the  problems  of  industry,  little  difficulty  should  be 
encountered  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  employers.  Frequently 
this  can  best  be  initiated  through  seeking  the  cooperation  of  organiza- 
tions of  business  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  young  workers.  Through  a  longer  acquaintance  with  each  pupil 
and  through  access  to  past  records,  the  school  should  be  able  to  justify 
this  cooperation  by  a  better  selection  of  junior  help  than  the  employer 
can  hope  to  make.  For  the  same  reason  the  school  should  be  able  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  labor  turnover,  which  are  recognized  as 
causes  of  both  social  and  economic  loss.  Good  service  will  build  up  a 
reputation  for  such  a  bureau,  and  employers  will  come  to  depend 
upon  the  school  alone  for  all  their  junior  help.  Pupils  will  then  learn 
to  see  that  their  interests  are  best  served  by  maintaining  contact  with 
the  school  and  will  look  to  the  school  not  only  for  placement  but  also 
for  guidance  and  training. 

Training  for  new  occupations. — Sooner  or  later  any  youth  who 
has  capacity  for  advancement  must  be  prepared  for  an  occupation 
demanding  more  training  than  is  likely  to  be  required  in  his  initial 
job.    Here  again  the  school  has  an  opportunity  to  render  service  by 
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helping  the  youth  discover  his  field  of  interest  and  obtain  necessary 
training  preliminary  to  entering  this  field.  Cooperative  relationships 
between  the  school  and  employers  will  reveal  needs  for  training  and 
possibilities  for  advancement  which  cannot  be  realized  in  any  other 
way.  They  will  also  make  accessible  to  the  school  the  training  facil- 
ities of  industry  by  which  definite  agreements  between  school  and 
employers  might  be  arranged  to  insure  to  the  learner  a  well-rounded 
experience  and  supplementary  training.  The  development  of  part- 
time  schools  in  industrial  establishments  in  New  York  and  other  states 
and  the  apprenticeship  agreements  in  the  building  trades  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  this  cooperation  between  school  and 
employers  for  the  training  of  youths.^^ 

In  the  recent  study  of  outstanding  tendencies  in  industrial  and 
part-time  education  programs  of  a  large  number  of  cities,  Edgerton 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  changing  emphasis  in 
the  all-day  industrial  courses  in  vocational  and  senior  high  schools 
toward  the  part-time  cooperative  plan  of  training.  While  the  enroll- 
ment in  all-day  industrial  classes  increased  from  1921  to  1922  only  26 
per  cent  in  the  143  cities  studied,  the  evening-school  enrollments 
increased  67  per  cent  and  the  part-time-school  enrollments  74  per  cent. 
The  143  cities  were  in  29  different  states,  so  it  appears  that  this 
movement  toward  part-time  training  for  industrial  pursuits  is  growing 
in  favor.*^ 

The  opportunities  for  training  through  the  vestibule  school  and 
apprenticeship  agreements  could  be  greatly  extended  to  the  advantage 
of  both  employers  and  employees  alike.     Such  preemployment  job 
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training  will  remove  the  initial  liability  of  untrained  workers  and 
make  it  profitable  to  employers  to  reestablish,  in  some  measure,  the 
apprenticeship  system  which  will  thus,  not  only  open  up  new  fields 
of  opportunities  to  young  workers,  but  also  insure  better  service  for 
the  public  in  the  skilled  trades. 

Especially  should  the  school  provide  the  technical  instruction 
required  to  make  a^  thoroughly  competent  worker  and  prepare  him  for 
advancement.  Furthermore,  the  school,  which  is  the  only  organization 
capable  of  reaching  all  youths,  should  take  the  initiative  in  these 
activities  as  a  part  of  its  obligation  in  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
youth. 

Social  adjustment, — ^Valuable  as  are  the  experiences  which  come 
through  employment  and  such  supplemental  training  as  can  be  given 
for  junior  jobs,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  chief  function  of 
part-time  education  is  at  first,  in  most  instances,  one  of  social  adjust- 
ment.   As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  section,  many  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  early  and  who  appear  in  the  part-time  department 
are  lacking  in  ideals^and  standards  and  are  unadjusted  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  society.    These  are  the  youths  who  are  nonconformists  in 
the  school  and  in  the  community,  who  take  privileges  and  make 
themselves  exceptions  to  the  established  customs  and  are  proud  of 
the  fact.  Many  of  them  are  idlers  in  the  community  and  are  frequently 
engaged  in  mischief.     Some  are  seasonal  or  itinerant  laborers  with 
no  outlook  for  later  permanent  employment.    Others  are  the  mentally 
inferior  who  have  been  unable  to  profit  by  regular  elementary  or 
high-school  instruction.    Such  persons  usually  are  weak  in  character 
and  yield  to  any  adverse  influence  in  their  environment  unless  there 
is  some  stabilizing  force  to  prevent  it.     There  is  a  tendency  among 
persons  of  this  age  to  lose  such  ideals  and  habits  as  have  been  estab- 
lished through  their  earlier  school  life  and  to  take  up  with  the  undesir- 
able practices  of  older  persons  with  whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact 
on  the  streets,  about  poolroAms,  or  with  the  working  groups  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  factories.  If  As  one  juvenile  judge  has  said,  **The 
school   with   its  ideals,   associations,   and   controls  is   one   of  those 
(institutions)  that  helps  to  stabilize  and  guide  the  conduct  of  youths. 
To  break  all  school  contacts  is  to  throw  away  both  the  rudder  and  the 
ballast  and  leave  the  child  helpless  before  a  new  world  of  problems." 

The  problem  of  the  part-time  school,  then,  is  to  maintain,  for  those 
leaving  the  full-time  school,  some  kind  of  educational  contact,  to 
project  into  the  lives  of  these  young  people,  as  they  make  their 
adjustments  from  school  to  employment,  an  influence  that  will  pre- 
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serve  to  them  the  ideals  and  habits  formerly  developed,  and  serve  as  a 
stabilizing  force  in  their  lives.  /  The  part-time  school  must  interpret 
education  to  those  who  see  no  value  in  studies  and  must  create  a  desire 
for  learning... It  must  develop  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  an  ambition 
to  do  something  worth  while.-  It  must  provide  a  friend  whose  counsel 
will  be  accepted  and  to  whom  the  young  worker  can  bring  his  confi- 
dences. V  It  must  create  an  appetite  for  education  and  then  provide 
the  opportunity  for  satisfying  it.  It  is  only  natural  for  those  who 
have  left  school  because  of  dislike  for  studies  or  of  failure  in  school 
and  who  have  been  brought  to  part-time  school  by  compulsion  to 
rebel  at  required  attendance ;  but  when  education  is  given  a  meaning 
and  its  advantages  begin  to  be  appreciated,  there  must  be  opportunity 
for  education.  This  change  in  attitudes  and  appreciations  is  exactly 
what  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  where  the  proper  organization, 
instruction,  and  point  of  view  are  maintained.  ' 
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SECTION  IV 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 

DEPARTMENT 

Placing  the  responsibility. — ^With  the  establishment  of  an  adjust- 
ment department,  whether  it  be  the  part-time  school  or  some  other 
division  of  the  public  schools,  there  will  be  found  the  problems  of 
working  boys  and  girls,  the  problems  of  boys  and  girls  whose  needs 
have  not  been  met  by  the  full-time  schools  which  they  have  attended, 
or  by  the  homes  in  which  they  have  lived,  or  by  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment into  which  they  have  gone.  As  the  size  and  importance  of  this 
combination  of  problems  is  fully  realized  the  administrative  implica- 
tions become  apparent.  Someone  must  have  authority  to  study  a 
pupil  and  tranfer  him  until  the  maladjustment  is  corrected  or  the 
facilities  of  the  educational  system  have  been  exhausted.  To  this 
central  department  pupils  may  be  sent  from  elementary  school,  junior 
high  school,  or  senior  high  school  to  be  studied,  and  guided  into 
employment  and  the  part-time  school  if  that  seems  best,  or  transferred 
to  another  elementary  school,  special  school,  or  high  school,  according 
to  the  findings  of  the  visiting  teacher,  psychiatrist,  nurse,  or  coordi- 
nator who  handles  the  case. 

Pupils  who  are  so  far  over  age  that  they  become  a  problem  and 
even  a  menace  in  their  classes  in  the  upper  elementary  grades;  pupils 
who  are  held  back  due  to  failure  in  one  or  two  subjects,  and  become 
needless  repeaters  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  antagonistic  toward 
education  in  any  form ;  and  pupils  in  high  school  who  are  developing 
marked  dislikes  for  school  requirements  are  examples  of  problems 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  employed  and  problem  pupils  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
part-time  schools.  Unless  this  responsibility  can  be  definitely  assigned, 
such  work  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  The  consequences  will  be  failure 
of  pupils  and  their  withdrawal  from  school  in  a  spirit  of  resentment 
toward  the  whole  scheme  of  education. 

In  a  large  city  this  responsibility  can  easily  be  delegated  to  an 
assistant  superintendent  or  to  a  director  of  child  welfare  or  of  research 
and  guidance.  In  smaller  communities  in  which  this  organization  is 
not  possible,  boards  of  education  might,  by  agreement,  delegate  these 
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responsibilities  to  the  director  of  the  part-time  school  to  prevent 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  anticipating  and  solving  school  problems  in 
their  incipient  stages,  no  matter  where  they  arise. 

Failure  definitely  to  place  this  administrative  responsibility  and 
to  provide  adequate  time  for  the  direction  of  the  work  leaves  to 
chance  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  narrower 
interpretation  commonly  given  the  part-time  problem,  it  has  been 
found  in  every  school  investigated  that  the  lack  of  such  administrative 
organization  has  been  accompanied  by  misunderstandings  in  regard 
to  jurisdiction,  by  poor  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  by 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  results  on  the  part  of  both  school 
administrators  and  teachers. 

Selection  of  the  staff, — ^The  director  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
part-time  department  should  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  range 
of  problems  which  he  will  be  expected  to  solve.  He  should,  therefore, 
be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  general  requirements  of  industry  and 
the  problems  of  school  administration,  but  also  with  the  problems  of 
physical  and  mental  hygiene,  of  social  adjustment,  and  of  juvenile 
delinquency;  with  the  use  of  tests  and  measurements  and  the  treat- 
ment of  atypical  children.  In  the  smallest  part-time  schools  the  work 
of  direction  of  this  department  will  necessarily  be  combined  with  that 
of  actual  instruction. 

Prom  a  description  of  the  problem  as  it  has  been  presented,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  right  kind  of  teacher  must  be  selected.  In  the  first 
several  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Part-time  Act  many  of  the 
smaller  schools,  not  realizing  to  the  full  the  specialized  nature  of  the 
problem,  adopted  the  expedient  of  placing  part-time  pupils  in  regular 
high-school  classes.  This  practice  maintained,  in  some  cases,  whether 
the  pupil  attended  four  different  classes  once  a  week  or  the  same  class 
four  times  a  week.  Such  a  plan  showed  that  the  early  interpretation 
of  part-time  education  frequently  was  in  terms  of  the  continuation 
of  previous  school  experiences  on  a  f our-hour-a-week  basis  as  a  sort 
of  ''last  chance  school"  and  not  in  terms  of  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  maladjustment.  This  same  attitude  was  reflected  in 
schools  which  established  special  classes  for  part-time  pupils  under 
the  instruction  of  regular  high-school  teachers,  either  during  free 
periods  or  after  school. 

The  experience  resulting  from  either  of  these  types  of  class 
organization  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  pupils,  as  shown  by 
records  of  irregular  and  poor  attendance  in  practically  every  such 
case.    Teachers  and  administrators  in  these  same  cities  have  expressed 
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a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  program 
when  their  experience  has  been  limited  to  this  plan.  The  problem, 
in  fact,  has  proved  to  be  far  more  complex  and  difficult  than  school 
administrators  had  at  first  anticipated.  As  was  pointed  out,  the  first 
problem  of  part-time  education  is  usually  one  of  attitude  or  of  social 
adjustment,  rather  than  one  of  formal  instruction.  It,  therefore, 
requires  entirely  different  methods,  organization,  and  procedure,  so 
that  today  the  part-time  schools  which  are  obtaining  any  worth-while 
degree  of  success  have  given  up  the  practice  of  assigning  part-time 
classes  to  regular  teachers,  whose  interests  are  largely  devoted  to 
pupils  who  willingly  respond  to  formal  instruction.  Instead  they 
are  adopting  the  practice  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  part-time 
education  upon  teachers  who  have  special  qualifications  for  dealing 
with  problem  pupils  and  who  can  make  this  work  their  chief,  if  not 
their  sole,  responsibility. 

The  success  of  this  plan  where  it  has  been  tried  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  increased  attendance  with  a  decreasing  amount  of 
compulsion,  but  also  by  voluntary  attendance  for  more  than  the 
required  four  hours  and  by  attendance  beyond  the  age  of  legal 
requirement. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  adhering  to  the  plan  of  using  only  the 
special  teachers  for  part-time  instruction  is  the  limitation  of  the 
program  which  can  be  offered  in  schools  employing  only  one  or  two 
teachers  for  this  work.  In  almost  every  school  there  are  a  few  pupils 
whose  special  needs  can  best  be  met  through  high-school  classes,  for 
at  least  part  of  their  program,  provided  the  training  objectives  are 
well  defined  and  the  time  arrangements  can  be  made  satisfactory.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary,  in  cases  where  the  part-time  department 
is  very  small  and  offers  a  limited  opportunity,  to  utilize  for  a  minor 
part  of  the  four  hours  shop,  commercial,  art,  or  homemaking  teachers 
for  groups  of  pupils  who  can  be  better  served  by  this  method  than 
by  their  spending  all  the  time  with  the  special  part-time  teacher.  This 
plan,  however,  should  be  used  with  caution  and  only  where  the  teacher- 
director  in  charge  of  the  part-time  department  is  assured  of  its  success 
and  has  sufficient  time  with  these  pupils  to  accomplish  the  more  subtle 
objectives  of  the  school. 

Few  communities  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  use  profitably 
the  full  time  of  at  least  one  such  teacher-director  if  they  undertake 
the  entire  program  which  has  been  outlined,  including  not  only  the 
regular  part-time  work  comprehended  in  the  state  law,  but  the  child- 
accounting,  the  preemployment  and  dull-season  instruction  of  those 
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who  are  out  of  work,  the  guidance  and  placement  work,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  the  difiSculties  of  the  unadjusted  pupils  in  high  school  and 
the  upper  grammar  grades.  In  some  cases  where  the  part-time-school 
program  seems  to  be  too  small  to  require  the  full  time  of  even  one 
teacher,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
part-time-school  director  the  work  of  some  special  school  oflScer  of 
similar  qualifications,  such  as  school  counselor  or  deaii. 

Besides  a  sympathy  and  an  interest  in  those  who  have  left  school, 
the  part-time  teacher  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  social  and 
employment  problems  of  youth.  A  sound  educational  background  is 
necessary,  but  a  wide  social  or  industrial  experience  with  working 
classes  is  equally  essential.  In  many  cases  persons  who  have  had 
supervision  of  young  workers,  and  who  have  learned  to  direct  them 
and  secure  their  good  will,  make  better  teachers  than  persons  who  have 
had  school  experience  only.  In  either  case,  the  prospective  teachers 
should  be  given  special  training  in  the  purposes,  methods,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  part-time  school.  Certification  requirements  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  the  employment  of  the  right  person  when 
found. 

The  method  to  he  used. — ^An  excellent  example  of  the  method  of 
part-time  education  in  a  small  school  may  be  cited  in  the  work  of  one 
teacher  who  has  a  group  of  more  than  fifty  boys  and  girls  whom 
she  brought  into  the  part-time  school,  in  most  cases,  over  their  protest. 
At  first  she  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  attend  more  than 
the  four  hours  required  under  the  law.  Her  school  room  is  equipped 
with  two  tables  accommodating  about  six  pupils  each,  a  dozen  tablet 
chairs,  and  five  typewriter  desks  and  machines.  Her  students  are 
divided  according  to  their  interests.  A  few  work  at  arithmetic  at 
one  table,  a  few  at  bookkeeping  at  another.  Those  studying  English, 
geography,  hygiene,  and  a  few  other  subjects  are  working  in  the 
tablet  chairs  and  those  taking  typewriting  are  working  in  another 
part  of  the  room  at  their  machines.  All  students  are  given  individual 
instruction  by  the  teacher  as  she  moves  around  the  room,  checking 
up  on  assignments  and  interpreting  their  problems  to  them.  But 
the  significant  thing  about  her  work  is  that  she  finds  frequent  occasion 
to  sit  down  with  a  group  of  students  to  talk  over  commonplaces  in 
their  daily  lives,  to  help  them  interpret  social  and  economic  problems 
as  they  arise,  or  to  discuss  important  events  as  they  are  brought  to 
public  attention  through  the  press.  Without  loss  of  dignity  she  places 
herself  on  the  pupils'  level  and  invites  their  confidence  through  offer- 
ing her  friendship  until  gradually  they  come  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
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friend  to  be  trusted  with  their  problems  and  their  confidences.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  naturally  respond  to  her  suggestions  and 
leadership,  so  that  boys  who  have  spent  their  time  loafing  in  the 
pool  halls  and  about  the  streets  now  voluntarily  spend  their  extra 
time  in  the  classroom.  Girls  who  have  had  false  ideals  of  womanliness, 
whether  as  to  appearance  or  manners  in  public,  learn  to  give  her 
their  confidence  and  accept  her  guidance  because  they  can  both  respect 
and  trust  her.  A  student  who  has  had  difSculty  with  his  employer 
because  of  school  attendance  requirements  or  because  of  some  irregu- 
larity, responds  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  she  calls  on  the 
employer  and  settles  the  diflSculty. 

Obviously,  these  returns  are  secured  by  indirect  methods  rather 
than  by  formal  instruction.  To  lecture  or  to  moralize  on  conduct  and 
manners  is  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  school,  but  to  direct 
discussions  on  life  problems  in  such  a  way  that  students  shall  them- 
selves arrive  at  desirable  conclusions  and  thus  make  them  become 
the  champions  of  those  conclusions  is  to  achieve  the  primary  purpose 
of  part-time  education.  However,  much  of  this  training  may  be 
given  under  the  guise  of  classroom  work.  Furthermore,  the  classroom 
work  becomes  effective  to  the  degree  that  the  more  subtle  objectives 
become  effective  and  it  is  only  then  that  formal  instruction  in  English, 
or  arithmetic,  or  science  becomes  possible.  When  attitudes  are  right 
there  is  a  desire  for  education  and  some  understanding  of  its  value 
and  place  in  life.  It  is  from  this  point  on  that  many  students  in 
part-time  school  attend  more  than  four  hours  a  week,  even  to  full-time 
attendance  during  periods  of  unemployment,  if  facilities  will  permit, 
and  many  remain  beyond  the  age  of  18  years  or  continue  their  educa- 
tion through  adult  classes  or  home  study. 

The  administration  of  the  part-time  school,  whether  large  or  small, 
must  be  so  designed  that  the  entire  organization  contributes  to  just 
such  an  informal  situation  as  has  been  described.**   An  atmosphere 
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Community.  University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin 
no.  14.    1924. 

RooEBS,  Madge  6.  The  Chicago  Continuation  School  for  Girls.  In  Voc4ttional 
Education  Magazine,    v.  2,  no.  6.    Feb.,  1924.    pp.  498-506. 

For  brief  descriptions  of  part-time  schools  read:  What  a  Few  Part-time  or 
Continuation  Schools  are  Doing,  by  Anthony  Goldberger.  In  Twenty -third  Year- 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1924.  Part  II,  section 
II,  chapter  5,  pp.  275-94. 

Also  read:  Phillips,  Margaret.  The  Young  Industrial  Worker.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1922.  Findlay,  J.  J.  The  Young  Wage-Earner.  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson,  London,  1918.  Waterfall,  Edith  A.  The  Day  Continuation  School  in 
England.    Geo.  Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  1923. 
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of  freedom  must  be  maintained,  and  such  instruction  and  activities 
for  the  group  must  be  provided  as  are  determined  by  the  needs  which 
have  been  discovered  through  a  careful  study  of  each  child  with  his 
personality,  capacities,  and  attitudes  in  relation  to  his  vocational  and 
social  environment/' 


Nature  of  the  Curriculum 

With  the  expanding  program  of  compulsory  education,  as  traced 
in  the  first  section,  there  has  developed  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  True 
there  have  been  additions  and  modifications  in  the  program  with  a 
decreasing  emphasis  placed  on  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
for  example,  and  increasing  attention  placed  on  the  sciences  and  the 
practical  arts,  but  the  underlying  structure,  as  Charters**  points  out, 
with  its  objectives  and  formal  standards,  is  fundamentally  unchanged. 

It  is  largely  rigidity  and  lack  of  appeal  to  child  interest  which 
is  still  resulting  in  unnecessary  school  mortality  and  is  creating  the 
part-time-school  problem.  While  the  inertia  of  the  vested  interests  in 
education  and  of  tradition  in  educational  theory  and  practice  maintain 
more  or  less  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  there  is  no  such 
hindrance  to  the  building  of  a  new  program  in  the  part-time  schools. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  those  who  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  regular  school  and  who,  if  reached  at  all,  must  be  reached 
in  terms  of  such  interests  and  activities  as  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  pupils  affected.  It  is,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  educators  who 
are  working  in  this  field,  unhampered,  to  construct  a  curriculum 
in  terms  of  the  functional  theory  of  education  and  to  pioneer  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction  which  are 
rapidly  gaining  recognition  in  the  larger  field  of  education. 

Principles  to  be  followed. — The  principles  of  curriculum  construc- 
tion most  vital  to  the  part-time  school  are : 

1.  The  basis  of  the  curriculum  must  be  found  in  the  present 

interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

2.  These  interests,  activities,  and  problems  must  be  ascertained 

through  field  investigations  and  case  studies  of  the  pupils. 


4s  Orovzs,  E.  B.    Tersonality  and  Social  Adjustment,    Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1924. 

KiTSON,  H.  D.     The  Psychology  of  Vocational  Adjustment.    Lippincott,  1925. 

4«  Charters,  W.  W.    Curriculum  Construction.    (Preface)  Macmillan,  1923. 
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3.  From  an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  investigation,  the 

information,  habits,  and  ideals  necessary  to  effective  partici- 
pation in  modern  social  life  can  be  derived. 

4.  Such  information,  habits,  and  ideals  as  are  found  desirable  for 

the  curriculum  should  be  evaluated  and  selected  in  terms 
of  that  which  is  of  most  worth  in  consideration  of : 

a.  Immediacy  of  the  pupils'  needs 

b.  Initial  interest  of  the  pupil 

c.  Time  available 

d.  Relative  difSculty  in  learning 

6.  Adaptability  to  school  treatment 
/.  Permanent  value  in  adult  life 

5.  The  curriculum  should  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 

viduals or  of  groups  and  provide  for  variations  in  number 
of  hours  of  attendance,  differences  in  capacity,  rates  of 
progress,  and  varieties  of  social  background. 

U-         6.  The  teachers  should  have  a  definite  and  justifiable  aim  or  aims 

in  teaching  each  lesson. 

7.  Methods  of  teaching  should  be  selected  according  to  whether 

the  objectives  can  be  attained  best  by  direct  or  indirect 
instruction;  and  by  individual,  group,  or  class  instruction. 

8.  Each  lesson  must  be  a  unit  with  a  specific  aim,  though  it  ought 

also  to  be  part  of  a  series  of  lessons  contributing  to  other 
larger  objectives  selected. 

9.  School  activities,  planned  to  supplement  instruction,   should 

serve  as  a  socializing  influence  and  as  an  indirect  means 
of  attaining  many  of  the  objectives  of  the  school. 

New  interests  to  be  considered. — Following  out  these  principles  in 
the  construction  of  the  curriculum  of  the  part-time  school  will  lead 
to  a  program  as  different  from  that  found  in  the  full-time  school  as 
the  interests,  activities  and  problems  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  in  the 
part-time  school  are  different  from  those  of  full-time-school  pupils. 
Work  experience  opens  up  to  the  pupil  a  new  world  and  creates  new 
interests  and  new  goals.  A  feeling  of  independence  and  a  sense  of 
importance,  especially  within  the  family  circle,  come  with  the  ability 
to  earn  a  living  and  to  do  a  day 's  work.  Along  with  these  experiences 
and  emotions  there  develops  a  realization  of  new  relationships  between 
the  youth  and  his  environment  at  home  and  in  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  world  of  employment.    Similarly  these  principles,  applied  to  the 
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needs  and  instructional  possibilities  for  the  problem  children  ^ho  have 
not  responded  to  the  regtdar-school  opportunity  will  result  in  a 
specialized  program.*^ 

The  building  of  such  a  curriculum  leads  beyond  the  schoolroom 
life  of  the  pupil  into  his  work  and  social  environment.  It  is  only 
here  that  his  real  interests  and  problems  can  be  discovered.  The 
school,  therefpre,  must  send  its  representative  out  to  these  sources  if 
it  is  to  attempt  to  discover  needs,  interpret  them,  and  construct  a 
school  program  to  meet  them.*^ 

Coordination  activities. — The  importance  of  investigating  each 
child's  previous  school  record  and  learning  his  environment  and 
problems  cannot  be  over-emphasized.*®  The  child  who  voluntarily 
drops  out  of  school  early  has  probably  gone  through  a  sequence  of 
experiences  from  confusion  in  studies  to  failure,  discouragement, 
dislike  for  school,  and  finally  to  discontinuance.  The  method  of 
readjusting  the  difficulties  and  rehabilitating  the  child  must  go 
beyond  mere  surface  indications  and  find  the  source  of  the  original 
maladjustment  and  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  child's  mind.  This  will  be  the  starting  point  in  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  pupil,  while  his  present  interests  and  activities 
will  determine  the  vehicle  or  the  material  for  the  curriculum. 

Coordination  activities  will  not  only  reveal  information  of  use  to 
the  school  but  will  give  opportunity  to  allay  misunderstandings  and 
to  correct  adverse  situations  affecting  the  child  whether  in  the  home 
or  in  places  of  employment  and  will  build  up  working  relations 
between  all  parties  concerned.***    In  short,  all  the  functions  of  the 

*7  Rogers,  R.  H*  Individual  Instruction  in  the  Vocational  School.  In  Twenty- 
third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  part  II, 
section  11,  chapter  4,  p.  257.    1924. 

Stine,  J.  Ray.  Suggestive  Methods  and  Materials  for  Developing  a  Course 
of  Study  for  General  Continuation  Schools.  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  Teacher  Training  Division,  1925. 

GOLDBEROER,  A.  M.  The  Content  of  the  Continuation-school  Curriculum.  In 
Vocational  Education  Magazine,  Nov.,  1923.     p.  242. 

Palmer,  Emily  G.  Instructional  Material  for  Part-time  Classes.  In  Voca^ 
tianal  Education  Magazine,  Dec,  1922.    p.  310. 

48  See  occupational  studies  of  junior  jobs  published  by  the  University  of 
California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  listed  on  inside  cover  of  this  bulletin, 
and  refer  to  a  very  complete  bibliography  in  Day  Schools  for  Young  Workers 
by  F.  J.  Keller.  (Century).    Appendix  A. 

*»  Alltucker,  Margaret  M.  Coordination  in  Part-time  Education.  Univer- 
aity  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  no.  3.     1922. 

Keller,  F.  J.     Day  Schools  for  Young  Workers.    Century,  1924.    pp.  193-226. 

80  Advising  Children  in  Their  Choice  of  Occupation  and  Supervising  the 
Working  Child.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Children's  Year  Leaflet  no.  10,  Bureau 
Pub.  no.  53.    1919.    p.  12. 
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visiting  teacher  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  and  the  functions 
of  the  coordinator  in  industry,  who  interprets  the  needs  of  his  trainees, 
will  be  combined  in  the  work  of  the  part-time-school  coordinator  who 
makes  the  case  studies.  The  information  obtained  in  this  way  will 
then  give  a  valid  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  knowledge,  habits, 
and  ideals  which  are  desirable  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  pupils. 
Coordination  will  also  make  possible  a  determination  of  relative  values 
in  the  training  of  any  individual,  so  that  due  weight  may  be  given 
to  the  various  needs  found  and  a  common  mistake  of  putting  all  the 
emphasis  in  the  curriculum  upon  one  need  only,  whether  academic, 
vocational,  personal,  or  social,  can  thus  be  more  easily  avoided. 


Arrangement  of  the  Program 

The  hour-a-day  plan, — Closely  associated  with  the  problems  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  part-time  school  is  the  problem  of  making  the 
program.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the  program  for  any  one  pupil 
shall  be  offered  in  one  day  of  four  hours  or  in  two  days  of  two  hours 
each  or  in  four  days  of  one  hour  each  is  fundamental  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  program.  The  hour-a-day  plan  offers  certain  advan- 
tages where  the  program  involves  routine  work  or  drill,  as  in  the 
use  of  the  typewriter  or  other  oflSce  appliances.  The  frequency  of 
school  contacts  tends  to  build  up  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
in  the  activities  of  the  school  and  also  to  break  down  the  feeling  of 
estrangement  and  isolation.  The  disadvantages  of  the  hour-a-day 
plan  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  time  is  too  short  for  the  applied  arts 
courses,  such  as  shop  or  sewing,  and  that  the  shorter  period  of  time 
does  not  permit  of  the  intimacy  and  friendship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  part-time  department. 
Further,  it  offers  the  temptation  to  narrow  or  restrict  the  program  to 
one  subject,  which  is  likely  to  become  routine  or  academic  in  its  treat- 
ment. This  temptation  is  particularly  strong  where  the  tendency  of 
the  administration  is  to  emphasize  the  completion  of  a  single  academic 
subject  without  regard  to  the  real  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  or  the 
maximum  service  which  can  be  given  them.  This  plan  of  attendance, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  favored  by  those  employers  whose  young 
workers  have  a  dull  period  in  the  day,  such  as  the  early  morning  hours 
in  a  department  store,  but  is  not  approved  by  other  employers  when 
it  breaks  into  the  regular  routine  of  the  day's  work. 

The  single  session. — The  single  half -day  session  has  the  advantage 
of  a  single  attendance  problem,  and  of  provision  for  a  maximum  of 
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opportunity  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  learn  to  understand  each 
other.  This  relationship,  of  course,  can  be  realized  only  where  the 
school  is  not  too  highly  departmentalized.  The  four-hour  period  also 
provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  completion  of  projects  in  labora- 
tory subjects.  Both  employers  and  pupils  usually  prefer  this  plan. 
It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  loss  of  interest  due  to  the  six-day 
intermission  between  school  sessions  during  which  time  the  thread  of 
interest  in  school  work  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  two  plans  under  which  the  four-hour  session  worka  most 
satisfactorily  are  the  one  in  which  one  teacher  directs  the  work 
of  the  entire  session  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  short  assembly 
period,  and  the  one  in  which  the  time  is  divided  between  two  teachers 
who  supplement  each  other  in  the  program  oifered,  as  in  the  case  of 
shop  instruction  and  related  subjects. 

The  two-session  plan. — The  program  consisting  of  two  periods  of 
two  hours  each,  if  under  only  one  or  two  teachers,  offers  the  advantage 
of  more  frequent  school  contact  and  yet  a  session  long  enough  to 
complete  simple  projects  and  to  develop  friendly  relations  with  the 
teacher. 

Occasionally,  in  a  small  school,  this  plan  is  adopted  because  it  is 
felt  necessary  to  utilize  the  regular  school  equipment  before  or  after 
school  hours.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  program 
limited  to  after-school  hours  or  to  any  other  short  period  during  the 
day  has  serious  objections  in  that  it  is  inelastic  and  does  not  permit 
pupils  to  attend  more  than  two  hours  a  day,  even  when  they  desire  to 
do  so.  As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  section,  the  opportunity  of 
attendance  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  part-time  department  is  funda- 
mental to  the  accomplishment  of  the  complete  program  of  guidance 
and  training  for  problem  youths,  including  the  unemployed  as  well 
as  the  employed.  The  absorption  of  idle  time  of  unemployed  pupils 
is,  of  course,  impossible  unless  part-time  classes  are  in  session  at  least 
four  hours  a  day.  Also,  if  any  considerable  eflfort  is  to  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  hours  of  instruction  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  employers,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  necessary  to  have  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  However,  in  the  small  school  where 
the  work  of  this  department  requires  less  than  the  full  time  of  only 
one  or  two  teachers,  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  have  a  program 
somewhat  less  than  eight  hours  daily. 

The  dull'Sedson  session. — In  certain  instances  it  may  be  expedient 
to  accept  full-time  attendance  during  periods  of  unemployment  or 
during  a  dull  season  in  the  occupation,  as  meeting  the  minimum 
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requirements  of  144  hours  for  the  year's  attendance;  but  this  should 
not  be  made  the  regular  practice  unless  this  minimum  is  greatly 
exceeded,  because  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  objectives  of  this  department,  which  are  dependent  upon  main- 
taining school  associations  over  the  longest  period  of  time  possible. 
The  weekly  school  contact  is  particularly  important  because  it  means 
that  the  young  worker  maintains  regular,  touch  with  the  institution 
which  has  largely  dominated  his  life  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  tend  to  carry  the  ideals  of  the 
school  into  employment  if  at  least  a  once-a-week  contact  is  maintained 
after  they  discontinue  full-time  attendance.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  have  broken  the  school  association  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time  tepd  to  accept  the  ideals  and  standards  of  their  working  or 
leisure-time  associates  even  when  they  are  not  compatible  with  the 
former  idealism  of  the  school.  This  phase  of  ** bridging  the  gap" 
between  school  and  employment  is  probably  more  important  than 
the  so-called  technical  training  which  is  frequently  emphasized,  and 
should  be  considered  the  chief  measure  of  the  worth  of  a  part-time 
department. 

The  night-school  plan, — At  various  times  the  substitution  of  eve- 
ning classes  for  the  day  part-time  classes  has  been  advocated  in 
California  and  other  states,  yet  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  part-time 
education  in  this  country  no  state  is  pushing  a  vigorous  night-school 
plan  of  attendance  for  children  under  18  years  of  age.  The  few 
states  which  still  allow  the  substitution  of  night  school  have  found 
that  the  child  who  would  choose  to  attend  in  the  day  time  is  discrim- 
inated against  in  securing  employment  and  therefore  all  part-time 
attendance  is  necessarily  forced  into  the  evening.  They  have  also 
found  that  evening  attendance  has  been  impossible  to  enforce.  **The 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City  in  dealing 
with  evening  classes  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1915,  makes  this 
pertinent  comment  on  compulsory  attendance  in  evening  schools: 

*The  most  baffling  problem  attacked  by  our  evening  schools 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  boys 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1915, 
there  were  issued  33,903  labor  certificates.  Assuming  that  the 
ratio  of  boys  to  girls  was  four  to  three,  we  should  have  had  an 
attendance  of  at  least  19,373  boys.  The  actual  number  that  did 
attend  on  instruction  was  4,093,  while  the  average  attendance  was 
only  2,032,  about  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  average  attendance  in 
evening  elementary  schools. '   He  says  further : 
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*  We  might  as  well  accept  the  situation,  that  with  no  possibility 
of  a  proper  force  of  attendance  ofScers  assigned  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  evening  school  law,  with  public  sentiment 
of  employers,  magistrates,  and  even  school  meA,  themselves,  gen- 
erally opposed  to  forcing  boys  exhausted  by  a  long  day's  toil  into 
our  classrooms,  that  our  present  methods  are  hopeless,  and  so  we 
come  back  to  the  first  statement  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  compulsory  education  law  pupil  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  new  law  for  continuation  day  instruction. ' 

Moreover,  the  evening  school  has  not  the  same  hold  upon  the 
interest  and  attention  as  a  day  part-time  school,  because  the  classes  of 
the  latter  are  held  during  the  working  hours  of  the  pupil  and  arouse, 
in  consequence,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  the  youthful  employee  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  thus  set  aside 
for  education.'*"^  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  night-school 
plan  is  entirely  untenable. 

In  arranging  the  schedule  of  classes  the  director  will  have  to 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  single-session,  the  two-session,  and  the 
four-session  plan  in  terms  of  the  conditions  found  in  the  community 
and  so  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  program  of  attendance 
according  to  the  plan  or  combination  of  .plans  which  best  suits  the 
needs  of  the  local  community. 

Securing  Attendance 

When  all  the  possible  adaptations  of  instruction  and  activities 
and  hours  of  attendance  have  been  provided  in  the  part-time  school, 
the  attendance  problem  should  become  comparatively  easy.  It  may, 
however,  require  compulsion  at  first,  or  until  a  transfer  has  been 
effected  and  the  pupil  comes  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  school 
are  designed  to  serve  his  best  interests.  Past  efforts  to  establish  part- 
time  schools  have  always  been  accompanied  by  great  diflSculties  in 
securing  attendance,  because  pupils  who  have  voluntarily  dropped 
out  of  school  either  from  a  sense  of  failure  or  from  dislike  of  school 
practice  have  usually  developed  a  feeling  of  estrangement  toward  the 
school  as  an  institution,  and  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  would  be  free  from  its  control.  This  difficulty  was  so  marked 
in  the  first  years  after  the  part-time  laws  were  pa.ssed  that  some  schools 
became  discouraged  and  abandoned  the  effort. 


ai  Part-time  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.     Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Bulletin  no.  19.     October,  1918.     p.  11. 
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However,  the  experience  of  the  succeeding  years  has  shown  that 
in  schools  which  have  persevered  in  attendance  enforcement  the 
problems  of  administration  and  of  securing  attendance  have  materially 
decreased  as  it  became  known  that  the  school  authorities  were  in 
earnest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  youths  attending.  Children  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  looking  forward  to  enrolling  in  the  part-time  school  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  full-time  school  that  administrators  often  report  attendance 
is  now  secured  with  a  small  part  of  the  effort  required  during  the 
first  years.  School  guidance  activities  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  school  opportunities  and  requirements  will  further 
aid  in  securing  attendance  until  pupils  who  drop  out  of  the  regular 
school  will  come  to  look  forward  not  only  to  meeting  the  legal  require- 
ments but  also  to  spending  much  of  their  time  during  periods  of 
unemployment  in  the  part-time  school,  whether  there  is  a  law  requiring 
this  attendance  or  not. 

Few  cities  claim  to  have  completely  accounted  for  their  entire 
school  population.  Even  now,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  dropping 
out  of  school  without  any  inquiry  having  been  made  into  the  cause 
of  their  leaving  Or  any  recording  of  the  findings.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  serious  defect  in  the  child-accounting  system  which  is  entirely 
inexcusable.  Failure  to  establish  a  rule  of  regular  transfer  is  likely 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  entire  attendance  system  of  the  school. 

When  a  pupil  is  transferred  to  the  part-time  school  his  willingness 
to  attend  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  school  presents 
instruction  which  appeals  to  his  interest  and  the  value  of  which  he 
can  appreciate.  His  attendance  will  also  be  affected  by  other  services 
which  the  school  is  able  to  give  him.  Thus,  when  he  secures  employ- 
ment through  the  school  and  when  the  instruction  given  actually 
helps  him  to  succeed  in  this  employment,  he  will  find  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  attend  the  school.  Then  not  only  will  the  cooperation  of  the 
youth  be  secured  but  the  interest  of  the  employer  in  his  progress 
may  be  expected.  The  acquaintance  with  the  family  and  an  under- 
standing, on  their  part,  of  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  school  will 
assist  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  attendance.  Such  coordination 
on  the  part  of  the  school  will  prove  more  effective  than  any  system 
of  compulsion  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  renders  an  appreciable 
service,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  invites  the  cooperation  of  others 
who  should  be  equally  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  youth. 

The  number  who  will  fail  to  respond  to  this  treatment  will  be 
small.  For  them  a  rigid  system  of  checking  attendance,  with  imme- 
diate follow-up  of  absences  and  provision  for  making  up  lost  time 
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will  be  necessary.  The  spirit  of  compulsion,  however,  should  not  be 
evident  except  when  persuasion  and  the  good  will  of  an  intelligent 
teacher  or  coordinator  fails  to  secure  cooperation.  In  this  event  the 
case  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attendance  department 
and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  persons  responsible  for  the  instructional 
program. 

Probably  the  compulsion  feature  though  greatly  reduced  will  never 
be  entirely  eliminated  with  certain  groups  of  problem  pupils,  because 
such  pupils  are  not  seeking  their  own  reformation,  neither  are  they 
likely  to  respond  willingly  to  a  treatment  that  is  recognized  by  them 
as  an  effort  in  this  direction.  However,  many  pupils  who  have  been 
considered  difScult  truancy  cases  will  attend  classes  to  obtain  further 
education  or  to  acquire  some  desired  skill  when  the  right  appeal  is 
made  to  them  and  thus  will  give  the  teacher  the  necessary  opportunity 
to  offer  indirectly  other  guidance  and  training  needed.  In  fact,  under 
these  conditions,  pupils  frequently  become  so  interested  that  they 
voluntarily  attend  more  than  the  required  number  of  hours  and  even 
return  to  the  regular  school.  An  example  of  this  was  found  in  a 
city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  where  a  teacher  persuaded  forty 
out  of  one  hundred  boys  who  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  to  return 
and  complete  the  course.  Such  results  have  been  obtained  in  places 
where  school  authorities  have  recognized  the  education  of  the  part- 
time  pupil  CIS  a  problem  to  be  solved  rather  than  as  a  situation  to  be 
endured  or  as  a  law  to  be  obeyed. 

No  measures  of  compulsion  can  be  so  effective  as  a  program  which 
is  attractive  to  the  pupils.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
part-time  schools  which  have  adapted  their  instruction  and  activities 
to  the  interests  of  their  pupils  are  securing  not  only  voluntary  attend- 
ance for  four  hours  a  week  from  pupils  who  have  been  habitual 
truants,  but  also  attendance  for  more  than  the  required  four  hours, 
even  to  full  time  during  periods  of  unemployment,  and  after  the  age 
of  eighteen.  In  fact,  the  best  objective  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
part-time  school  thus  far  found  is  the  degree  to  which  all  compulsion 
may  be  removed  and  attendance  be  secured  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Providing  Extilv-Class  Activities 

The  needs  of  part-time  pupils  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  go 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  four  hours  of  regular  instruction.  The 
school  must  provide  other  activities"*  if  it  is  to  give  the  maximum 

bsWaonsr  Ethkl  M.  A  Plan  for  Social  Activities  in  the  Part-time  High 
School.  In  Vocational  Education  News  Notes  (California),  v.  2,  no.  1.  Sep- 
tember, 1922.    p.  6. 
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service.  Much  can  be  accomplished  through  assemblies  in  which 
pupils  share  in  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  taking  part  in 
progframs  of  entertainment.  Outside  speakers  may  often  be  secured 
to  bring  inspiration,  or  information  of  interest  to  the  student  body. 
Assemblies  may  be  used  to  develop  appreciation  of  the  arts  through 
programs  of  music,  reading,  and  dramatics. 

Through  bringing  together  the  interests  of  pupils  who  attend  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  a  school  paper  may  be  made  an  instrument 
for  unifying  the  student  body,  as  well  as  for  giving  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  literary  efforts.  Articles  and  news  items  for  the 
regular  papers  also  help  in  this  direction.  Clubs  or  other  student 
organizations  largely  managed  by  the  pupils  themselves  may  be  util- 
ized for  increasing  social  activities  and  for  giving  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  leadership  and  initiative.  Through  school  parties,  hikes, 
dramatics,  or  debates,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  group 
interests  may  often  be  secured.  This  may  be  further  developed  by 
class  projects  or  school  exhibits  showing  the  work  of  the  girls  in 
millinery  and  sewing,  or  of  the  boys  in  the  industrial  arts.  When 
parents  and  employers  are  invited  to  attend  such  programs  or  exhibits, 
it  gives  the  work  of  the  part-time  school  a  new  value  and  meaning 
in  the  community. 

Co-operating  with  Other  Agencies 

Overlappii%g  avoided, — The  part-time  school  should  secure,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  parents  and  employers,  the  services  of  others 
in  the  community  who  are  in  a  position  to  handle  special  problems 
connected  with  its  work.  In  readjusting  and  rehabilitating  problem 
pupils,  the  school  cannot  well  afford  to  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
efficient  public  agencies.  The  solution  of  these  problems  should  be 
recognized  as  a  community  enterprise  and  the  facilities  of  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  any  phase  of  the  problem  should  be  used. 

There  are  city,  state,  and  county  agencies  working  on  the  problems 
of  proper  housing  and  of  health.  They  provide  clinic  service,  free 
or  at  a  very  small  fee.  Some  agencies  provide  wholesome  recreational 
activities,  such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls,  city  recreation 
departments,  and  church  and  community-center  recreation  activities. 
The  funds  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  other  community  chest 
organizations  might  be  secured  in  cases  where  financial  relief  is  neces- 
sary. Occasionally  even  a  boarding-home  is  required  in  cases  where 
boys  and  girls  leave  home  to  go  to  larger  centers  for  work.     The 
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school  authorities  should  know  the  homes  into  which  such  young  people 
go  and  should  know  the  services  rendered  through  other  available 
public  and  private  agencies  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  future 
citizens. 

In  this  connection  the  service  clubs  may  prove  a  ready  and  an 
invaluable  aid  both  in  opening  up  opportunities  for  the  employment 
of  young  workers  and  in  lending  financial  assistance  through  scholar- 
ships designed  to  keep  deserving  pupils  in  school  or  to  take  care  of 
some  other  special  need.  The  active  interest  of  the  service  clubs  can 
be  secured  through  the  advisory  committee  which  is  discussed  later. 

There  should  be  a  definite  eflPort  made  to  learn  of  the  available 
services  in  the  community  and  to  secure  them  for  those  in  need.** 
The  coordinator  should  then  take  the  initiative  and  secure  the  neces- 
sary professional  assistance  or  assure  himself  that  the  need  is  already 
being  cared  for  by  other  agencies.  However,  in  the  delegation  of 
responsibilities  to  otitside  agencies,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  only  competent  services  are  solicited  or  accepted.  Where  other 
agencies  fail  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the  situation  the  school 
must,  of  course,  assume  the  responsibility. 

The  advisory  committee. — So  vital  to  the  part-time  school  are  the 
other  agencies  in  the  community  whose  work  touches  the  problems 
of  the  part-time  school  at  various  angles  that  many  schools  have  found 
it  advantageous  to  have  an  advisory  committee  for  the  school,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  people.  In  some  cases  such  advisory 
committees  meet  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to  discuss  employment, 
scholarship,  health,  or  other  problems,  and  to  bring  to  the  group 
special  information  or  data  which  contribute  to  the  problem  in  hand. 
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Planning  Housing  and  Equipment 

If  it  is  a  function  of  the  part-time  department  to  keep  pupils 
in  touch  with  the  school  as  long  as  possible  and  absorb  idle  time  in 
a  way  which  will  be  both  profitable  and  interesting  to  the  pupil,  it 


53  Note:  For  example  see  sources  such  as  Directory  of  Local  Child-Health 
Agencies  in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Pub.  no.  108.  1922, 
and  Hendricks,  Genevieve  P.  Handbook  of  Social  Resources  of  the  United 
States.     The  American  Bed  Cross,  1921. 

5*  Campion,  H.  A.  What  Shall  We  Do  With  an  Advisory  Committee?  In 
Vocational  Education  News  Notes.    (California)   v.  2,  no.  7,  April,  1924.    p.  2. 

Campion,  H.  A.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Part-time  Educa- 
tion, Stockton^  California.  University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin  no.  10.     1922. 
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will  be  necessary  to  make  housing  and  equipment  a  matter  of  special 
study.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  maladjustment  to  take  pupils  who  have  proved  to  be 
problems  in  the  regular  school  into  old,  discarded  buildings,  which 
are  inadequately  equipped,  or  even  back  into  the  same  schoolroom 
atmosphere  which  they  chose  to  leave.  The  whole  psychology  of  this 
practice  is  poorly  suited  to  changing  the  attitudes  of  youths  toward 
the  school.  The  present  widespread  practice  of  pushing  the  problem 
groups,  whether  part-time,  atypical,  or  delinquents,  into  discarded 
buildings,  of  denying  them  suitable  equipment,  and  of  transferring 
teachers  who  have  not  succeeded  in  other  departments  to  pioneer  in 
this  work  is  mere  dawdling^  and  unjustifiable  from  any  point  of  view 
in  good  school  administration. 

Any  good  results  which  may  have  been  accomplished  in  part-time 
schools,  however,  have  been  achieved,  almost  invariably,  under  very 
adverse  conditions.  According  to  Morris  Hurley  in  his  survey  for 
the  California  High  School  Principals'  Association,  ''Part-time  educa- 
tion is  quite  generally  using  old  or  condemned  buildings  and  equip- 
ment which  have  been  discarded  by  the  full-day  schools.  Working 
under  these  limitations  it  is  called  upon  to  administer  to  pupils  who 
in  any  number  of  cases  have  been  the  special  problems  of  the  full-day 
schools  and  have  become  drop-outs  for  very  definite  reasons.  Leaving 
the  most  favorable  environment  and  educational  facilities  that  the 
district  has  been  able  to  afford,  they  have  been  ushered  off  to  an 
out-of-the-way  place  on  the  school  plant  or  to  abandoned  quarters, 
where  part-time  educators  found  themselves  in  the  difficult  position 
of  having  in  their  charge  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the 
educational  field,  with  a  minimum  of  working  tools  provided  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  This  has  been  quite  generally  the  history 
of  part-time  education  in  Calif omia.  "°*  And  in  this  respect  Cali- 
fornia only  duplicates  conditions  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  building  for  the  part-time  school  should  be  located  adjacent 
to  the  business  center  of  town  to  obviate  excessive  loss  of  time  in 
going  to  and  from  school.  In  design  it  should  be  inviting  and  cheer- 
ful, yet  reflecting  a  spirit  of  dignity.  As  a  pupil  enters  the  building 
he  should  find  easy  access  to  a  registration  desk  in  an  open  lobby, 
or  receiving  room,  interesting  displays  of  work  done  in  the  school, 
and  plentiful  supplies  of  recent  numbers  of  trade  journals  and  other 
reading  material  to  occupy  his  attention  while  waiting  for  an  inter- 
so  hurlky,  M.  E.  The  California  Part-time  Education  Survey.  In  Voca- 
tional Education  News  Notes  (CaUfornia),  v.  3,  no.  5.    June,  1925.    p.  3. 
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view.  Instead  of  classrooms  he  should  find  laboratories  which  should, 
in  general,  be  informal  in  atmosphere  and  designed  to  facilitate  small 
classes  and  individual  instruction.  For  these  purposes  filing  cabinets 
for  individual  work-f olders^  and  open  shelves  for  reference  books, 
trade  journals,  and  magazines  will  be  found  best  adapted ;  and  tables 
and  chairs  rather  than  fixed  school  desks  will  be  found  most  suitable 
for  general  equipment,  in  that  they  tend  to  remove  the  formal  teacher- 
pupil  relationship,  and  provide  the  more  comfortable  atmosphere  of 
the  workroom  where  problems  are  brought  for  solution  and  where 
teachers  and  pupils  mingle  in  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  good  will.'* 

Another  desirable  feature  for  the  well-planned  part-time  school 
is  a  number  of  small  conference  rooms  available  for  teachers  or  for 
the  school  doctor  or  nurse.  Often  personal  problems  arise  which 
cannot  well  be  taken  up  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  and  which 
must  receive  immediate  attention.  Many  schools  have  reported  dis- 
tinct handicaps  in  meeting  such  problems  because  there  was  no  suitable 
place  for  private  conferences  with  pupils. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  problem  that  has  been  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  pages  is  accepted,  there  should  be  rooms  for  typing, 
bookkeeping,  and  office  practice.  For  the  girls  there  should  be  a  sew- 
ing and  cooking  laboratory  much  like  that  of  any  well-equipped  high 
school,  where  problems  of  dietetics,  cookery,  sanitation,  dressmaking, 
and  design  may  be  brought  for  discussion.  Boys'  activities  should  be 
realized  largely  through  a  combination  shop  and  science  laboratory, 
where  the  rudiments  of  a  number  of  occupations  may  be  learned, 
together  with  the  scientific  and  technical  problems  underlying  them. 

A  library  of  source  books,  good  literature,  and  well  chosen  trade 
journals  and  popular  magazines  should  be  available  in  the  reading 
room.*^  Certainly  if  one  thing  is  needed  more  than  another  it  is  the 
development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  and  the  ready 
ability  to  find  and  use  sources  of  information,  whether  for  trade, 
business,  or  general  purposes.  In  a  small  school  where  a  special  library 
is  impracticable,  a  corner  of  a  classroom  can  be  equipped  for  this 
purpose. 

soCAEPBNTEBy  J.  E.  Objectives  of  Part-time  Education  Affecting  Building 
Plans.  In  Voeational  Sducation  News  Notes,  (California)  v.  3,  no.  7,  January, 
1926.    p.  2. 

87  Older  Boys  and  Girls  Out  of  School,  In  Adult  Education  and  the  Library, 
V.  1,  no.  7.    Nov.-Dec.,  1925. 

Case,  Oladtb  8.,  and  Mqrrisox,  Edith  I.  Becreational  Beaming  for  Fart-time 
and  Continuation  Schools,  University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Leaflet  no.  4.    1922. 
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The  classroom  shoald  also  be  convertible  into  a  clubroom  for 
student  organizations,  if  no  better  facilities  are  available.  This  sug- 
gests the  further  fact  that  classrooms  for  part-time  pupils  require  less 
blackboard  space  and  consequently  there  is  more  room  for  exhibits  and 
decorations  that  are  attractive  and  bespeak  good  taste. 

In  the  larger  schools  where  all  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  any 
hour  cannot  meet  in  one  classroom,  an  auditorium  should  be  provided 
for  assemblies  and  other  student-body  activities.  If  a  gymnasium 
is  also  available  for  student  activities,  the  auditorium  may  be  com- 
paratively small,  for  it  will  be  seldom  that  all  of  the  student  body 
will  be  present  at  any  one  time.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
gymnasium  or  some  other  room  in  the  building  should  be  suitable  for 
evening  recreational  and  club  activities  for  groups  of  young  people 
who  otherwise  may  be  obliged  to  seek  poolrooms,  street  corners^  or 
places  of  professional  entertainment  for  the  pleasant  disposal  of  their 
leisure  time. 

Whatever  limitations  there  are  to  the  housing  and  equipment  for 
part-time-school  pupils,  the  equipment  that  is  provided  must  be  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  best  usage  in  business  or  industry  and  which 
best  contributes  toward  an  informal  but  efScient  school  organization. 

Costs  and  Values 

Cost  in  education  is  always  a  relative  matter.  At  the  present  time 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  men  is  to  measure  costs  on  the 
pupil-hour  basis.  This  is  obviously  unjust  to  the  part-time  school, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  offers  services  of  a  special  type 
to  pupils  who  cannot  be  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  full-time  school. 
Here  the  work  involves  a  varied  program,  in  which  the  size  of  classes 
must  be  kept  small  enough  for  individual  instruction,  and  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  work  must  be  determined  by  special  case  studies 
and  investigations.  Classes,  therefore,  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  per- 
mitted to  run  over  20  and  may  drop  as  low  as  10  or  15  when  there 
is  a  group  of  difficult  pupils,  or  when  a  small  group  wishes  some 
special  training.  There  may  also  be  portions  of  the  day,  or  week, 
or  certain  seasons  when  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  schedule  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  due  to  rush  of  work  or  to  seasonal  employment. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  communities  where  canneries  employ  juniors 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  programming  classes,  to  anticipate  the  influx 
of  pupils  on  a  full-time  basis  when  they  are  temporarily  out  of  work. 
These  requirements  necessarily  increase  the  pupil-hour  cost. 
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In  addition  to  the  costs^"  of  classroom  instruction,  coordination 
activities,  by  which  the  case  studies  and  the  contacts  with  parents  and 
employers  are  made,  should  be  recognized  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
school  program,  and  should,  therefore,  receive  definite  budget  allow- 
ance, the  same  as  any  other  factor  of  cost.  In  reality  these  activities 
are  not  only  essential  to  instruction  but  actually  a  part  of  it.  Coordi- 
nation, together  with  placement  and  extra-class  activities,  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  success  of  the  program,  may  approximate  half  the 
cost  of  classroom  instruction  if  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them. 

On  the  bilsis  of  the  program  here  outlined  one  may  compute  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  the  part-time  department  by  assigning  from 
75  to  100  pupils  to  each  teacher,  which  gives  a  teaching  load,  in 
addition  to  the  coordination  and  placement  service,  of  from  300  to  400 
pupil-hours  per  week.  The  pupil-hour  cost,  if  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  salary  schedule  of  high-school  teachers,  thus  proves  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  cost  of  regular  high-school  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  per  pupil  attending  only  the  required  number  of  hours 
in  this  department  will  not  average  more  than  one-third  to  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  one  high-school  pupil. 

The  values  returned  in  either  case  are  hard  to  measure.  That 
the  high  school  investment  pays  has  been  accepted  without  serious 
question.  Who  shaU  say  that  the  changes  in  attitude  and  point  of 
view  of  part-time  pupils  which  makes  them  tractable  and  responsive 
to  the  instructional  program  and  to  the  spirit  and  idealism  of  the 
school  as  they  make  their  adjustment  from  school  to  work  are  not 
equally  valuable?  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  activities  is 
negligible  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  failure  to  provide  them. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  society  must  pay  the  bill  in  one  way  or 
another.  Large  numbers  of  children  are  yearly  leaving  school  without 
the  training  designed  to  assure  to  society  good  citizens  and  efiicient 
workers.  Can  society  afford  to  leave  their  future  to  chance  when  a 
definite  program  of  guidance  is  possible  during  the  years  when  they 
most  need  it?  The  choice  is  between  the  danger  of  idleness,  crime, 
industrial  inefficiency,  human  wastage,  and  unhappiness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  education  and  prevention  on 
the  other. 


MBixaY,  B.  E.  The  Financial  Problem  of  the  Part-time  School.  In  The 
Administration  of  the  Part-time  School  in  the  Small  Community,  nniversity 
of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  no.  14.  1924.  Part  I, 
chapter  3,  pp.  37-45. 
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A  special  department  to  study,  adjust,  transfer,  train,  and  find 
employment  for  problem  children  is  needed  in  every  school  system.  In 
the  smaller  cities  this  may  well  be  done  as  an  expanded  service  of  the 
part-time  school,  since  all  varieties  of  problems  are  found  in  this  school 
and  must  be  solved  there,  if  solved  at  all.  In  the  administration  of 
such  a  department  there  are  definite  principles  and  practices  which, 
if  followed,  can  be  expected  to  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  major 
purposed  of  the  department.  This  means  providing  administratively 
and  financially  for  a  high  type  of  service — ^a  service  which  must  be 
designed  to  prevent  delinquency,  contribute  to  economic  success,  and 
assist  in  the  self-realization  and  development  of  boys  and  girls  who 
otherwise  may  be  liabilities  in  our  social  and  economic  life.  There  are 
some  things  which  we  cannot  afford  to  buy;  there  are  others  which 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  buy.  The  provision  of  suitable  educational 
opportunity  for  this  group  is  a  form  of  social  insurance  which  any 
community  wiU  find  a  profitable  investment. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  A  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  CAN 
AND  CANNOT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  SUCCEED 

The  years  of  experience  through  which  the  pioneers  in  part-time 
education  have  gone  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practices  M^hich  are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  part- 
time  school.  Through  a  comparison  of  the  schools  which  have  been 
most  successful,  as  measured  by  the  per  cent  of  attendance  and  the 
willingness  with  which  pupils  attended  up  to  and  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  with  the  administration,  instruction,  and  other 
activities  of  schools  which  have  not  considered  themselves  successful 
and  have  not  rated  high  on  the  attendance  scale  mentioned,  a  list  of 
principles  and  practices  which  should  lead  to  success  in  a  part-time 
school  has  been  devised.  In  like  manner  a  list  of  practices  which  seem 
to  contribute  to  the  failure  of  a  part-time  school  has  been  compiled. 
The  two  lists  follow.    The  latter  list  is  given  first. 

THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  CANNOT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  BRING 
SATISFACTORY  RETURNS: 

1.  If  there  is  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  to  the 

development  of  the  part-time  school  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities. 

2.  If  the  part-time  school  is  considered  a  ** necessary  evil"  and  is 

therefore  operated  merely  to  fulfill  the  law. 

3.  If  the  part-time  school  is  made  a  penal  institution  for  those 

who  give  difficulty  in  the  full-time  school. 

4.  If  the  part-time  pupils  are  promiscuously  scattered  into  high 

school  classes. 

5.  If  the  same  instruction  is  given  all  pupils  regardless  of  their 

individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

6.  If  classes  exceed  twenty  in  number  or  fall  below  an  average 

of  eight  or  ten. 

7.  If  the  rooms  and  equipment  given  the  part-time  school  are  the 

least  attractive  in  the  school  system,  and  the  conditions  for 
instruction  on  the  individual  basis  or  in  small  groups  is  not 
possible. 
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THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  CANNOT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  BRING 
SATISFACTORY  RETURNS: 

8.  If  teachers,  who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  regular  school,  because 

of  either  disposition  or  of  age,  are  assigned  to  the  part-time 
school. 

9.  If  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  school  is  formal  rather  than 

friendly  and  helpful. 

10.  If  the  work  is  handled  as  an  addition  to  an  already  full 

program  of  some  regular-school  teacher,  resulting  in  the 
consideration  of  the  task  as  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
as  an  extra  burden,  or  as  merely  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  salary. 

11.  If  it  is  conceived  that  progress  in  formal  studies  is  the  primary 

purpose  of  the  part-time  school  and  if  formal  methods  of 
instruction  are  followed. 

12.  If  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  not  pleasing  or  is  not  such 

as  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  pupils. 

13.  If  no  opportunity  is  allowed  the  teacher  to  familiarize  himself 

with  pupils'  home,  employment,  and  social  problems. 

14.  If  coordination  work  is  neglected  or  if  the  information  gath- 

ered through  coordination  is  not  utilized  by  the  teacher  in 
the  planning  of  each  day's  work  for  each  pupil  as  part  of  a 
progressive  program  toward  a  goal  he  can  justify  and 
approximate. 

15.  If  there  are  no  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  assemblies, 

debates,  social  affairs,  dramatics,  school  papers,  etc. 

THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  CANNOT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  BRING 
SATISFACTORY  RETURNS: 

16.  If  the  independence  and  aspirations  felt  by  young  workers  are 

not  recognized  and  utilized  by  the  school. 

17.  If  effort  is  not  made  to  secure  attendance  on  the  basis  of 

interest  rather  than  of  compulsion. 

18.  If  irregular  attendance  is  allowed  or  if  absences  are   not 

made  up. 

19.  If  juvenile  courts  and  probation  oflBcers  are  not  sympathetic 

with  the  spirit  of  the  part-time  school. 

20.  If  the  work  of  the  truant  officer  is  substituted  for  coordination. 
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21.  If  the  threat  of  employers  to  discharge  junior  employees  is 

allowed  to  increase  the  number  of  exemptions  or  otherwise 
tend  toward  laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

22.  If  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  the  labor  organizations 

involved  are  not  considered  and  if  their  cooperation  is  not 
secured. 

23.  If  there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment 

and  idleness  through  placement,  and  to  discourage  idleness 
through  opportunity  for  full-time  instruction  when  not 
employed. 

24.  If  no  one  with  definite  time  for  the  work  is  made  responsible 

for  the  administration  of  the  part-time  school. 


THE  PABT-TIME  SCHOOL  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  TO  SUCCEED: 

1.  If  the  director  and  teachers  have  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 

port of  the  school  authorities,  and  have  their  backing  in 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  program  of 
service  to  be  offered. 

2.  If  there  is  an  administrator  with  sufScient  time  and  vision  to 

direct  the  work. 

3.  If  the  type  of  organization  is  adapted  to  the  local  situation, 

including  the  kind  of  employment,  student  interests,  size  of 
group  affected,  and  kind  of  pupil  problems  to  be  solved. 

4.  If  there  is  a  plan  of  coordination  making  provision  for  the 

study  of  home  and  employment  problems  and  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  information  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

5.  If  there  are  well-equipped  teachers  who  have  a  pleasing  per- 

sonality and  a  love  and  understanding  of  adolescent  youths. 

6.  If  the  course  of  study  is  based  upon  clearly  defined  objectives 

which  are  expressed  in  terms  of  social  attitudes,  habits, 
interests,  and  occupations  of  the  youths.  Academic  progress 
can  be  expected  only  after  these  objectives  are  accomplished. 

7.  If  instruction  is  planned  through  projects  or  short  units  so  that 

individual  progress  can  be  recognized. 

8.  If  instruction  and  activities  are  considered  merely  the  vehicles 

for  accomplishing  the  more  subtle  objectives. 
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THE  PABT-TIME  SCHOOL  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  TO  SUCCEED: 

9.  If  extra-curricular  activities  are  planned  to  direct  leisure-time 
activities  and  to  create  a  morale  in  the  school. 

10.  If  there  is  enforcement  of  full  and  regular  attendance. 

11.  If  the  change  from  full-time  school  to  part-time  school  is  made 

a  transfer  without  an  intervening  period,  and  if  the  transfer 
is  made  a  part  of  the  recognized  school  procedure  so  that 
the  feature  of  compulsion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

12.  If  the  teacher  encourages  the  unemployed  boys  and  girls  to 

attend  more  than  four  hours  per  week,  and  secures  employ- 
ment for  them  when  possible. 

13.  If  the  aims  of  the  part-time  school  are  imderstood  by  labor 

organizations,  employers,  clubs,  and  social  agencies  and  their 
cooperation  is  secured. 

14.  If  the  public  understands  the  possibilities  of  the  part-time 

school  in  affecting  the  lives  of  young  people  who  have  left 
the  full-time  school. 

15.  If  the  part-time  school  is  considered  as  the  agent  of  society  for 

the  adjustment,  guidance,  and  direction  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  not  in  full-time  school. 

16.  If  the  objectives  in  part-time  education  are  considered  in 

terms  of  economic  and  social  insurance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  community. 
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APPENDIX  B 

A  SMALL  PART-TIME  SCHOOL 

California  has  many  cities  under  25,000  population  with  part-time 
schools  of  less  than  400  pupils  and  an  attendance  at  any  one  of  the 
ten  sessions  of  not  more  than  40  or  50  boys  and  girls.  This  means  a 
simple  administrative  organization  and  yet  demands  a  great  variety 
of  activities  of  the  three  or  four  teachers  who  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  so  many  children.  A  picture  of  one  of  the  small  schools 
will  serve  to  illustrate  a  method  of  successful  organization  in  a  small 
community. 

Approximately  300  pupils  attend  the  Richmond  (California)  Part- 
time  School.  Upon  entering  the  classroom,  each  pupil  goes  to  a  large 
file,  opens  his  drawer,  and  takes  out  his  folder,  in  which  he  finds  his 
work  of  the  previous  week  corrected,  and  an  assignment  for  a  new 
lesson  awaiting  him.  He  works  at  his  own  rate,  on  material  designed 
to  meet  his  particular  needs.  Teachers  are  at  his  service  when  there 
is  any  diflftculty  or  any  problem  to  be  expliained.  Otherwise  he  works 
independently. 

iNDivrouAL  Lessons 

One  boy  may  be  studying  the  English  a  printer  must  know,  how 
to  divide  words  correctly,  how  to  punctuate  and  spell.  Another  boy 
may  be  learning  the  elements  of  bookkeeping.  Another  reads  an 
article  in  an  electrical  trade  journal.  A  boy  who  has  been  working 
on  business  correspondence  and  has  had  his  work  approved  is  dismissed 
to  have  a  period  of  instruction  in  orchestra  practice  with  a  high  school 
class.  Two  others  take  their  drawing  instruments  and  go  into  a  class 
in  mechanical  drawing.  A  girl,  who  had  an  hour  of  oflBce-filing,  goes 
to  another  room  for  an  hour  of  typewriting,  while  a  girl  who  has  been 
in  an  adjoining  room  practicing  stenography  enters  to  have  a  lesson 
in  business  correspondence.  All  of  these  varied  activities  are  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  by  a  staff  of  three  teachers,  who  move  about  their 
classrooms  discussing  special  problems  with  each  pupil. 
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Group  Activity 

At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  the  boys  go  to  the  athletic  field  and 
the  girls  to  the  gymnasium  for  a  half-hour  of  exercise  and  return 
ready  for  the  student-body  meeting.  The  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion gives  a  drill  in  parliamentary  law  and  from  time  to  time  calls 
on  the  various  members  of  the  group  to  preside.  Then  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  comes  up.  A  large  book  is  being  compiled  on 
"My  City  Richmond."  The  committee  which  was  to  find  out  about 
the  early  settlement  of  Richmond  reads  its  report.  Another  committee 
is  appointed  to  type  this  history  in  form  to  be  pasted  in  the  book. 

The  chairman  of  the  Richmond  Survey  Committee  then  opens  the 
box  containing  articles,  clippings,  and  pictures.  He  makes  a  report 
on  the  material  contributed  for  the  book  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  organization.  Suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  to  secure  material 
about  three  new  industries  which  recently  opened  plants  in  the  city. 
A  committee  of  three,  who  are  looking  for  employment,  are  appointed 
to  visit  the  plants  and  obtain  publications  and  other  information 
about  them. 

Someone  suggests  that  the  book  will  not  be  complete  without  an 
article  by  the  city  manager.  Another  committee  is  appointed  to  draft 
and  type  a  letter  asking  him  to  write  them  a  short  article  on  the 
government  of  their  city.  Still  others  are  asked  to  obtain  material 
on  various  departments  maintained  by  the  city. 

Then  the  twelve  o'clock  whistle  sounds.  Suddenly  the  forty  young 
students  of  the  resources  of  Richmond  become  working  men  and 
women  who  must  hurry  home  for  lunch  in  order  to  be  back  on  the 
job  at  one  o'clock.  As  they  pass  out  a  word  of  encouragement  is 
given  to  a  Norwegian  boy  who  is  struggling  with  his  English.  A 
promise  is  made  to  call  on  a  despondent  girl  whose  mother  is  ill.  A 
boy  is  reminded  to  bring  some  old  bills  from  his  store  on  which  he 
can  work  next  time. 

And  then  they  are  gone,  except  for  two  or  three  who  wish  to  discuss 
some  special  problem  with  the  director.  A  boy  inquires  whether  the 
director  knows  of  a  job  for  a  boy  with  a  bicycle.  A  girl  asks  whether 
she  may  come  back  in  the  afternoon  to  put  in  extra  hours  on  the 
typewriter.  Another  boy  stops  to  say  he  is  afraid  he  will  not  be  able 
to  hold  his  job  and  receives  assurance  of  an  immediate  call  on  his 
employer  to  find  out  the  diflSculty.  Still  another  lingers  to  ask  shyly, 
**When  are  we  going  to  give  another  play,  Mrs.  Shedden?" 
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The  last  one  has  scarcely  disappeared  before  the  early  arrivals 
of  the  afternoon  group  begin  to  appear.  The  director  has  time  only 
to  take  a  long  breath  and  a  bit  of  lunch  before  a  new  set  of  problems, 
educational,  social,  and  economic,  are  presented  for  her  magic  touch. 

How  the  particular  interests  of  each  youth  are  discovered  may  ^ 
be  gathered  from  some  of  the  stories  which  Mrs.  Shedden  tells  of  her 
part-time  pupils. 

ANTON  STUDIES  ECONOMICS 

''When  Anton  first  came  to  part-time  school  he  did  not  want  to 
do  anything.  He  would  work  one  or  two  problems  and  then  slink 
down  in  his  seat,  and  perhaps  begin  to  throw  paper  at  the  other  boys. 
I  talked  with  him  about  the  work  he  might  take,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
like  English — ^he  didn't  like  anything.  We  had  a  big  map  of  Europe 
in  the  room,  so  I  gave  him  a  lot  of  questions  on  the  map  as  a  sort 
of  game,  and  told  him  to  write  out  the  answers.  He  liked  the  game 
and  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  continent. 

"Of  course,  there  wasn't  much  value  in  just  locating  cities  and 
rivers,  so  after  he  had  answered  enough  questions  on  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  arouse  his  interest,  I  asked  him  to  select  one  special  country  • 
to  study ;  he  chose  Russia.  First,  he  made  an  outline  map,  putting  in 
the  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  and  then  he  made  a  product  map. 
Becoming  greatly  interested,  he  next  studied  labor  problems.  This 
led  him  to  look  up  articles  on  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  to  read  books 
on  Russia.  He  found  out  the  wages  working  men  were  getting  there, 
and  all  sorts  of  historical  and  economic  facts  about  the  country. 

"As  his  writing  was  very  poor  I  had  one  of  the  girls  type  the 
material  he  gathered  together.  Anton  was  so  pleased  to  have  his 
work  typed  that  he  decided  to  have  it  illustrated,  so,  from  magazines, 
he  cut  out  pictures  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  the  peasants,  and  anything 
else  of  interest  he  found  on  Russia.  He  then  began  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  cut  out  clippings  to  form  a  little  book.  Through  all  this 
careful  study  he  became  an  authority  on  geography,  and  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  'put  it  over'  the  others  in 
'making  locations.'  Through  reading  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
he  had  also  secured  a  great  deal  of  general  information. 

"Anton  had,  at  first,  been  an  outcast,  smoked  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  had  been  generally  unruly;  but  when  he  came  to  feel 
that  he  was  of  some  importance,  he  obeyed  our  rules  and  regulations 
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without  question.  An  incident  occurred  recently  which  illustrates  his 
changed  attitude.  I  had  been  giving  a  lad  who  did  not  speak  English 
some  help  with  his  vocabulary  by  showing  him  various  objects  and 
repeating  their  names.  One  day  I  was  very  busy  and  asked  Anton 
if  he  would  take  Tony  over  in  the  corner  and  give  him  a  lesson  in 
English.  Following  my  methods,  Anton  went  at  the  drill  seriously, 
delighted  to  be  able  to  help." 


ADOLPH  LEARNS  SALESMANSHIP 

"Adolph  works  behind  the  counter  in  a  hardware  store.  When 
he  came  to  part-time  school  I  found  that  among  other  things  he  needed 
spelling.  We  began  with  words  in  the  hardware  line  which  he  might 
use  in  his  work.  He  took  some  commercial  arithmetic,  and  soon  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  bills  and  discounts.  I  had  talked  with  him  before 
about  his  future  plans,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  as  to  what  he 
wanted  to  be ;  after  he  had  shown  an  awakening  interest  in  commercial 
subjects,  I  asked  him  one  day  why  he  didn't  turn  his  attention  to 
business  and  prepare  to  become  a  merchant.  After  thinking  the 
matter  over  a  few  days,  Adolph  came  and  told  me  he  thought  he 
would.  So  we  began  studying  everything  that  pertains  to  business, 
banking,  commercial  discounts,  and  speed  work  in  arithmetic,  and 
later  took  up  salesmanship. 

**  Through  systematic  drill  and  the  spur  of  the  spirit  of  competition 
which  existed  between  members  of  the  class,  Adolph  became  a  speed 
expert  in  addition  and  multiplication,  and  enjoyed  the  praise  he 
earned  for  this  work.  At  my  suggestion  he  asked  his  employer  to 
give  him  a  little  insight  into  buying  and  selling  and  as  a  result  brought 
to  school  actual  bills  from  the  store,  on  which  he  worked  out  the  three 
discounts. 

''I  visited  the  store  where  Adolph  worked,  noting  points  for 
suggestions,  and  the  next  day  we  talked  over  various  problems  of 
courtesy,  neatness,  cleanliness,  etc.  I  mentioned,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  clerks  kept  their  hats  on  in  the  store.  Adolph 
said,  'Well,  that's  what  the  boss  does,'  but  I  explained  to  him  that 
the  'boss'  might  do  many  things  that  an  employee  would  do  well 
not  to  imitate.  Adolph  is  now  studying  books  on  salesmanship  and 
is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  many  questions  and  problems  for 
discussion." 
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JERBY  PEEPABES  FOE  PROMOTION 

''Jerry  was  a  telegraph  messenger  who  thought  he  was  wasting 
four  hours  a  week  by  spending  them  in  part-time  school.  He  began 
studying  spelling  and  English  and  worked  as  long  as  I  stood  over 
him,  but  he  showed  no  interest  in  anything  we  did.  I  asked  him  one 
day  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  messenger  boy  all  his  life.  He  said,  'No/ 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  have  any  particular  ambition  in  any  other 
direction.  Finally  I  went  to  see  his  employer,  who  told  me  about 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  office.  As  a  result,  I  began  giving 
Jerry  cities  to  locate  in  the  United  States,  after  which  we  would  talk 
about  the  business  of  his  company,  perhaps  noticing  that  they  had  a 
line  down  to  El  Paso  and  thinking  of  possible  reasons  why  there  was 
no  line  to  some  other  point.  So  he  acquired  an  interest  in  geography 
and  sometimes  would  spend  an  hour  over  a  map.  In  this  way  he 
covered  the  United  States  pretty  thoroughly. 

''Then  I  had  another  talk  with  him  about  his  possible  advancement, 
and  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  be  a  receiving  clerk.  At  my  suggestion 
he  went  to  his  employer  for  advice  about  what  he  could  study  to  help 
him  secure  the  desired  promotion.  He  was  given  a  book  containing 
a  large  number  of  questions  concerning  the  things  a  receiving  clerk 
must  know,  such  as  how  to  count  the  words  in  a  message,  how  to 
use  a  rate  sheet,  how  to  check  a  message,  how  to  treat  a  customer,  etc. 
We  decided  that  Jerry  should  study  these  questions,  type  their 
answers,  and  then  hand  them  to  his  employer.  Some  of  the  questions 
required  information  beyond  my  knowledge,  but  together,  Jerry  and 
I  could  generally  find  the  answers.  His  employer  was  now  interested 
and  helped  him  to  begin  the  study  of  telegraphy.  Every  day  Jerry 
worked  an  hour  on  the  questions  and  then  took  the  book  home  to  work 
out  more  of  the  answers  himself.  When  every  question  had  been 
answered  and  typed,  Jerry  went  to  his  employer  with  the  manual 
and  to  his  delight  was  recommended  for  the  position  for  which  he 
had  worked.  He  expects  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  begin  his 
duties  as  receiving  clerk." 


GEORGE  ^HRS  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


"  'I  don't  like  anything  and  I  didn't  want  to  come  to  part-time 
school,  anyway,'  was  George's  grouch  when  he  entered  the  class,  and 
he  slammed  his  book  shut  and  threw  it  down  for  emphasis.     This 
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attitude  continued  for  a  time  until  I  had  opportunity  to  talk  with  him 
about  himself  and  his  work.  Finding  that  he  worked  part  of  the  time 
in  the  ofiSce  of  an  auto  repair  shop,  I  told  him  I  had  some  arithmetic 
which  I  thought  he  would  like.  I  gave  him  a  pile  of  bills  to  make  out ; 
he  tackled  them  and  became  so  much  interested  in  bills  of  all  sorts, 
with  commercial  discounts,  that  he  doesn't  want  to  work  at  anything 
else.  He  always  comes  up  to  have  me  check  over  his  work  and  get 
the  desired  0.  K.  on  it. ' ' 

JOHN  EESPONDS  TO  INVITATION 

**  Nearly  all  of  my  part-time  boys  and  girls  crave  attention  and 
personal  interest.  Very  often  they  have  received  little  of  either  in 
the  elementary  school  or  at  home.  John  is  a  boy  who  has  responded 
quickly  to  my  interest  in  him.  It  was  a  real  hardship  for  him  to 
come  to  part-time  school,  as  he  worked  in  a  shipyard  in  Alameda 
and  was  docked  for  the  morning  he  spent  in  school  and  usually  for 
the  afternoon  as  well,  since  it  took  him  such  a  long  time  to  return 
to  his  work.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  frequently  did  not  come 
to  school.  When  I  found  out  the  chief  reason  for  his  absence,  I 
invited  him  to  have  an  early  lunch  with  me  next  time,  then  I  woidd 
excuse  him  so  he  could  get  back  in  time  for  his  afternoon's  work.  He 
was  ragged  and  dirty  and  evidently  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of 
lunching  with  me,  but  he  was  pleased  to  have  someone  take  a  personal 
interest  in  him.  When  he  came  to  school  next  time  he  worked  busily 
all  morning  until  I  asked  him  to  have  lunch  at  eleven.  Then  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  'No,  I  saw  the  boss  and  he  said  I  could  come  in 
late  after  this.  I'll  work  now  till  noon.'  Since  that  time  he  has 
never  failed  to  come  and  has  taken  an  interest  both  in  machine-shop 
work  and  in  commercial  arithmetic.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  radio  now,  and  recently  invited  the  principal  and  me  to  come  out 
and  see  his  apparatus." 

AMY  BECOMES  A  STUDENT 

'^  Through  the  social  work  in  the  p^^^^  school  it  is  often  possible 
to  gain  the  interest  of  the  pupils  ^^^^V^  activities  and  studies. 
Every  boy  and  girl  has  a  chance  to  uKtKme  part  in  the  entertain- 
ments or  parties  we  give.  The  girls,  especially,  love  this  work  and 
the  praise  it  brings  them.  Frequently  it  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  them  about  their  conduct  and  habits,  which  could 
not  easily  be  discussed  during  a  lesson  in  geography  or  arithmetic. 
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"Amy  was  one  of  the  stars  of  our  last  entertainment.  She  is 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  several  children  and  had  received  little  atten- 
tion at  home ;  at  high  school,  which  she  attended  for  a  short  time,  she 
was  a  nobody.  Being  a  poor  student,  she  was  considered  a  hopeless 
case  by  the  faculty.  By  the  time  she  entered  the  part-time  school  she 
craved  attention  more  than  anything  else,  and  responded  gratefully 
to  every  sign  of  personal  interest  in  her.  Amy's  excellent  work  for 
the  Christmas  program  won  her  much  praise,  and  since  then  her  view- 
point is  changing.  She  now  takes  an  interest  in  all  the  school  activities 
and  dasswork  and  is  making  real  progress." 

It  is  through  such  patient  work  as  these  stories  indicate  is  carried 
on  in  Richmond — stories  which  can  be  duplicated  in  many  part-time 
schools  where  there  is  vision  and  freedom  to  take  whatever  action 
seems  best — ^that  the  problems  of  maladjustment  are  being  solved, 
attitudes  are  being  changed,  and  ideals  are  being  developed.  With 
these  changes  comes  the  normal  desire  for  education  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work  for  it. 
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FOREWORD 

California  is  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  be  its  future  citizens.  Laws  are  on  the  statute  books  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  secure  a  minimum  amount  of  education  to  teach  each 
child  through  compulsory  school  attendance  provisions.  Laws  and 
regulations  also  provide  safeguards  to  boys  and  girls  who  enter  em- 
ployment. Hazardous  or  unhealthful  occupations  are  prohibited, 
and  maximum  hours,  minimum  wage,  and  standard  working  conditions 
are  specified. 

It  is  well  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  to  know  of  the  regula- 
tions which  affect  them  in  regard  to  education  and  emplojonent.  It 
was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Miss  Hubener  of  the  San  Francisco 
Part-time  High  School,  who  has  been  dealing  with  young  workers 
for  a  number  of  years,  prepared  this  material  as  a  study  made  in  a 
class  in  administrative  problems  in  vocational  education.  It  is  not 
intended  to  present  all  the  laws  affecting  minors  nor  to  give  all  the 
details  of  the  laws  mentioned,  but  to  answer  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  questions  which  minors  may  ask  concerning  their  privileges  and 
obligations  in  respect  to  schooling  and  employment. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  publication  in  the  series  of  bulletins  and 
leaflets  on  part-time  education  published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  University  of  California  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  was  read  and  criticised  by  school 
administrators,  attendance  oflBcers,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  was  edited  for  publication  by  Emily 
G.  Palmer  of  the  Research  and  Service  Center  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Edwin  A.  Lee, 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
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SECTION  I 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  laws  discussed  in  this  leaflet  regarding  school  attendance 
apply  to  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

1.  How  long  must  a  minor  attend  full-time  school? 

Ordinarily  full-time-school  attendance  is  required  until  a  minor 
is  16  years  of  age. 

2.  What  minors  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  exempted  from  full- 

time-school  attendance? 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  exempted  from  full-time- 
school  attendance : 
a.  If  attendance  is  inadvisable,  due  to  mental  or  physical 

condition, 
fe.  If  living  too  far  from  school. 

c.  If  attending  a  private  school  which  meets  certain  require- 

ments, or  if  tutored  by  a  capable  teacher  at  home 
during  school  hours. 

d.  If  a  permit  to  work  is  granted.    (See  Section  II,  question 

No.  5.) 

3.  How  do  minors  who  leave  full-time  school  continue  their  school 

education? 

Minors  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  leave  full-time  school  and  are 
not  high-school  graduates  are  required  to  attend  special 
part-time-school  classes  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year,  unless  exempted.     (See  answer 

to  question  No.  8.) 

* 

4.  Who  must  attend  part-time-education  classes? 

In  general  minors  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  have  a  special 
permit  to  work,  and  minors  16  to  18  years  of  age  who  leave 
full-time-school  before  completing  a  high-school  course  must 
attend  part-time  classes  in  communities  which  have  estab- 
lished such  classes.  (For  exceptions  see  Section  I,  question 
No.  8.) 
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5.  What  is  taught  in  part-time-education  classes? 

The  law  specifies  that  the  instruction  shall  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  persons  attending  the  part-time  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  that  no  minimum  uniform  standard 
of  proficiency  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  part-time 
classes  shall  be  demanded.  The  Part-time  Education  Act 
makes  the  following  requirements  regarding  instruction: 

a.  Subjects  to  be  taught : 

(1)  Short-unit  courses  shall  be  established. 

(2)  Civic  and  vocational  subjects,  and  subjects  supple- 

menting the  various  occupations  shall  he  taught. 

(3)  Instruction  in  elementary  and  high-school  subjects 

may  6  e  given. 

b.  Individual  council  and  guidance  in  social  and  vocational 

matters  shall  be  provided  those  enrolled  in  part-time 
continuation  classes. 

c.  Opportunity  for  training  in  skilled  occupations  shall  be 

provided. 

d.  Home-economics  subjects  shall  be  offered  for  those  need- 

ing or  desiring  such  instruction. 

e.  Instruction  in  English  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 

of  citizenship  shall  be  provided  for  such  non-English 
speaking  pupils  as  have  not  a  proficiency  in  our  lan- 
guage equal  to  that  required  for  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

6.  During  what  hours  are  part-time  continuation  classes  main- 

tained? 

Part-time-education  classes  shall  be  held  between  the  hours  of 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Such  classes  cannot  be  held 
on  Saturday,  on  Sunday,  or  on  a  regular  school  holiday. 

7.  Can  attendance  upon  evening  classes  be  substituted  for  part- 

time-education  classes? 

Attendance  upon  classes  after  five  p.m.  cannot  be  substituted 
for  compulsory  part-time-school  attendance. 
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8.  Under  what  coBditions  are  minors  under  18  years  of  age  ex- 

empted from  all  school  attendance? 

Minors  are  exempted  from  attending  even  part-time-school 
classes: 

a.  If  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  four-year  high 

school,  or  if  they  have  an  equal  amount  of  education. 

b.  If  they  are  mentally  handicapped. 

c.  If  they  are  physically  handicapped  so  that  school  work 

of  any  kind  would  seriously  injure  their  health. 

d.  If  they  are  the  sole  support  of  helpless  dependents,  and 

this  responsibility  interferes  with  school  attendance. 

9.  Is  there  any  lunit  to  the  number  of  minors  who  may  be  given 

exemption  from  part-time-school  attendance? 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  minors  who  may  be  exempted 
from  part-time-school  attendance  without  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate. No  high-school  board  may  exempt  more  than  three 
pupils  and,  in  addition,  a  number  greater  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  minors  subject  to  the  compulsory 
part-time-attendance  laws. 

10.  When  the  age  of  a  minor  is  in  question,  how  can  his  statement 

r^arding  his  age  be  verified? 

The  law  requires  schools  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  pupils 
in  attendance.  It  contradictory  birthdates  have  been  en- 
tered at  different  times,  the  minor  may  be  required  to 
present  evidence  of  age  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  birth, 
a  baptismal  certificate  duly  attested,  a  passport,  or  an 
afSdavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

11.  Who  will  notify  the  mlma^feat  he  is  expected  to  attend  part- 

time-school  classes? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  part-time  school  to  notify  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  his  obligation  to  see  that  the  minor  who  must 
attend  part-time-education  classes  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  further  education. 
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12.  Does  a  minor  who  is  under  16  years  of  age  who  holds  a  permit 

to  work  have  to  attend  school  full  time  if  he  is  not  working? 

The  law  specifies  that  minors  under  16  years  of  age  must  attend 
school  full  time  during  any  period  of  unemployment. 
Within  five  days  after  the  minor  leaves  his  place  of  em- 
ployment, the  employer  shall,  in  writing,  notify  the  super- 
visor of  attendance  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  minor 
was  employed,  or  has  been  attending  school,  giving  the  last 
known  address  of  such  minor. 

13.  Are  there  any  penalties  if  the  minor,  his  parents,  or  his  employer 

disregard   the   requirements    concerning   part-time-school 
attendance? 

The  minor's  permit  to  work  may  be  revoked,  the  parents  may 
be  liable  to  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  to  both,  and,  if  the 
employer  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  **  Part-time 
Act,"  he  may  be  subject  to  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  to 
both. 
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SECTION  II 

PERMITS  TO  WORK 

1.  What  is  a  permit  to  work? 

A  permit  to  work  and  school-enrollment  certificate  is  a  legal 
paper  issued  by  specially  designated  persons,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  permit  desired,  to  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  before  they  are  allowed  to  work. 

2.  At  what  age  may  minors  work  during  vacation  periods? 

A  minor  over  12  and  under  16  years  of  age  may  obtain  a  vaca- 
tion permit.  Vacation  permits  are  granted  to  make  it 
possible  for  minors  to  earn  money  by  employment  during 
the  regular  weekly  school  holidays  and  during  any  of  the 
public-school  vacations.  A  minor  over  16  and  under  18 
years  of  age  may  secure  a  combined  school-enrollment  cer- 
tificate and  permit  to  work,  as  indicated  in  answer  No.  7 
of  this  section,  which  covers  the  vacation  period. 

3.  Who  grants  vacation  permits  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age? 

The  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  the  minor  may  issue 
the  vacation  permit.  If  the  school  is  not  in  session,  the 
custodian  of  the  records  of  that  school  may  issue  the  permit. 

4.  May  minors  under  16  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  full-time 

school  secure  a  permit  to  work  for  wages  after  school  and 
on  Saturday? 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  special  permit  to 
work  after  school  and  on  Saturday.  It  is  given  to  minors 
over  14  years  of  age,  provided  the  hours  the  minor  is  re- 
quired to  attend  school  and  the  hours  of  work  do  not  make 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day.  This  permit  may  be 
revoked  if  it  appears  that,  due  to  the  employment,  either 
the  minor's  health  or  school  work  is  suffering. 
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12.  Does  a  minor  who  is  under  16  years  of  age  who  holds  a  permit 

to  work  have  to  attend  school  full  time  if  he  is  not  working? 

The  law  specifies  that  minors  under  16  years  of  age  must  attend 
school  full  time  during  any  period  of  ubemployment. 
Within  five  days  after  the  minor  leaves  his  place  of  em- 
ployment, the  employer  shall,  in  writing,  notify  the  super- 
visor of  attendance  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  minor 
was  employed,  or  has  been  attending  school,  giving  the  last 
known  address  of  such  minor. 

13.  Are  there  any  penalties  if  the  minor,  his  parents,  or  his  employer 

disregard   the   requirements    concerning   part-time-school 
attendance? 

The  minor's  permit  to  work  may  be  revoked,  the  parents  may 
be  liable  to  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  to  both,  and,  if  the 
employer  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  **  Part-time 
Act,*'  he  may  be  subject  to  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  to 
both. 
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SECTION  II 

PERMITS  TO  WORK 

1.  What  is  a  permit  to  work? 

A  permit  to  work  and  school-enrollment  certificate  is  a  legal 
paper  issued  by  specially  designated  persons,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  permit  desired,  to  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  before  they  are  allowed  to  work. 

2.  At  what  age  may  minors  work  during  vacation  periods? 

A  minor  over  12  and  under  16  years  of  age  may  obtain  a  vaca- 
tion permit.  Vacation  permits  are  granted  to  make  it 
possible  for  minors  to  earn  money  by  employment  during 
the  regular  weekly  school  holidays  and  during  any  of  the 
public-school  vacations.  A  minor  over  16  and  under  18 
years  of  age  may  secure  a  combined  school-enrollment  cer- 
tificate and  permit  to  work,  as  indicated  in  answer  No.  7 
of  this  section,  which  covers  the  vacation  period. 

3.  Who  grants  vacation  permits  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age? 

The  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  the  minor  may  issue 
the  vacation  permit.  If  the  school  is  not  in  session,  the 
custodian  of  the  records  of  that  school  may  issue  the  permit. 

4.  Hay  minors  under  16  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  full-time 

school  secure  a  permit  to  work  for  wages  after  school  and 
on  Saturday? 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  special  permit  to 
work  after  school  and  on  Saturday.  It  is  given  to  minors 
over  14  years  of  age,  provided  the  hours  the  minor  is  re- 
quired to  attend  school  and  the  hours  of  work  do  not  make 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day.  This  permit  may  be 
revoked  if  it  appears  that,  due  to  the  employment,  either 
the  minor's  health  or  school  work  is  suffering. 
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5.  May  a  minor  under  16  years  of  age  leave  full-time  school  to 
support  himself  or  to  help  support  his  family? 

Relatively  few  permits  of  this  kind  are  now  issued  as  state  and 
county  aid  can  usually  be  secured  so  a  minor  need  not  leave 
school  before  the  age  of  16  years.  A  permit  to  work,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  by  the  following  minors  under  16 
years  of  age: 

a.  Minors  over  15  but  under  16  years  of  age  who  have  com- 
pleted the  seventh  grade  of  a  public-school  course  or 
its  equivalent. 

6.  Minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who  have 
been  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  of  an  elemen- 
tary school.  No  permit  of  this  class  will  be  granted 
unless : 

(1)  The  parent  or  guardian  presents  a  sworn  statement 

showing  absolute  financial  necessity  for  the  earn- 
ings of  the  minor. 

(2)  A   thorough   investigation   by   the   supervisor   of 

attendance  shows  that  the  sworn  statement  rep- 
resents the  case  accurately. 

This  permit  shall  be  issued  for  only  6  months  at  a  time.  If 
the  same  conditions  prevail  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after 
proper  investigation,  the  permit  may  be  renewed.  No  per- 
mit to  work  will  be  issued  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age 
unless  the  following  information  has  been  furnished  to  the 
person  issuing  the  permit: 

a.  The  school  record  of  the  minor  giving  age,  grade,  and 
attendance  for  the  current  school  term,  signed  by  the 
principal  or  teacher. 

&.  Evidence  of  age,  such  as  the  birth  certificate. 

c.  Written  promise  of  employment  from  the  prospective 

employer  and  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 

d.  A  health  certificate  signed  by  the  school  physician  or 

other  public  medical  officer. 

e.  A  sworn  statement  by  the  minor's  parents  or  guardian 

that  all  statements  made  are  correct. 
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6.  To  whom  should  a  minor  under  16  years  of  age  make  application 

for  a  permit  to  work  full  time  during  the  regular  school 
year? 

The  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  one  authorized  by  him 
has  authority  to  issue  a  permit  to  work  to  minors  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  most  high-school  districts  the  issuing 
of  such  permits  is  delegated  to  the  supervisor  of  attendance. 
When  such  permits  are  granted  the  minor  is  transferred  to 
the  part-time  school,  if  one  has  been  established  in  his 
district,  where  he  must  attend  at  least  four  hours  a  week. 

7.  How  may  a  minor  16  to  18  years  of  age  obtain  a  permit  to  work? 

When  a  minor  is  in  a  school  district  maintaining  a  part-time 
school  he  may  obtain  a  combined  school-enrollment  cer- 
tificate and  permit  to  work: 
a.  From  the  principal  of  the  full-time  school  which  he  is 

attending  if  he  remains  in  that  school. 
6.  From  the  principal  of  the  part-time  school  if  he  leaves 

full-time  school. 

8.  How  long  does  the  permit  to  work  which  is  issued  to  minors  16 

to  18  years  of  age  remain  in  force? 

Permits  to  work  issued  during  one  term  are  valid  only  until 
5  days  after  the  opening  of  the  following  term,  when  a  new 
permit  must  be  secured. 

9.  What  is  done  with  the  permit  after  it  is  issued? 

One  copy  of  the  permit  to  work  is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian of  the  minor,  and  another  copy  either  is  sent  directly 
to  the  employer,  or  is  given  to  the  minor  who  must,  in  turn, 
give  it  to  the  employer  for  his  files. 

10.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  employer  to  have  the  minor's  permit 
to  work  on  file? 

The  copy  of  the  permit  received  by  the  employer  is  his  author- 
ization to  employ  the  minor  concerned  for  the  period  in 
which  the  permit  is  in  force.  .The  legal  permit  to  work 
also  informs  the  employer  that  the  minor  is  entitled  to 
certain  educational  opportunities,  and  prevents  the  em- 
ployer from  interfering  with  the  further  training  oppor- 
tunities which  are  oflFered  to  the  minor  by  the  school  system. 
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Another  reason  for  the  employer's  having  this  permit  on  file  is 

connected  with  the  state  compensation  insurance  fund.  In- 
surance rates  differ  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured. 
California  requires  employers  to  insure  their  employees 
against  accident.  If  the  minor  should  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent while  performing  his  duties  at  work,  the  employer  is 
liable.  The  permit  on  file  is  evidence  that  the  employer 
should  take  out  insurance  covering  minor  employees.  With- 
out this  permit  on  file,  the  employer  cannot  make  claim 
for  insurance.  Likewise,  if  the  minor  has  misrepresented 
his  age,  so  that  the  employer  has  him  recorded  as  over  18, 
the  minor  cannot  expect  to  collect  compensation  for  acci- 
dent. 

11.  When  a  minor  goes  to  a  new  place  of  emplojrment  how  may  he 

secure  a  permit  to  file  with  his  new  employer? 

The  principal  who  issued  the  original  permit  to  work  will  issue 
a  new  or  a  duplicate  permit  for  each  new  employer. 

12.  May  a  permit  to  work  be  revoked? 

A  permit  to  work  may  be  revoked  by  the  authority  issuing  it, 
or  by  the  commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

13.  For  what  reasons  are  permits  revoked? 

Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  supposed  conditions  under 
which  the  permit  was  granted  either  never  existed  or  have 
changed,  or  that  certain  regulations  have  not  been  observed. 
Sometimes  the  employer  does  not  allow  the  minor  to  attend 
school.  Sometimes  the  minor  fails  to  report  for  his  class 
work.  In  any  of  these  cases,  there  is  cause  for  revoking  the 
work  permit. 

Where  permits  to  work  have  been  granted  to  minors  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  because  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  home,  the  permit  to  work  is  revoked  if  the  family 
circumstances  improve  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  minor  to  help  support  himself  or  his  family. 

An  after-school  permit  may  be  revoked  if  the  teacher  of  the 
minor  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  issuing  authority 
that  either  the  school  work  or  the  health  of  the  minor  is 
being  impaired  by  the  employment. 
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SECTION   III 

EMPLOYMENT 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  regulations  concerning  working  hours,  and 
types  of  employment  for  minors? 

Certain  regulations  of  working  hours  and  types  or  employ- 
ment for  minors  are : 

a.  Minors  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  work  for  more 

than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  nor  for  more  than  48 
hours  in  any  one  week  unless  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  domestic  pursuits,  and  then  only  if  they  are  16 
years  of  age  or  over.  Under  the  law,  agriculture  in- 
cludes the  curing  and  drying,  but  not  the  canning  of 
all  varieties  of  fruit. 

b.  The  hours  of  labor  for  minors  under  18  years  of  age 

must  not  be  before  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing nor  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  through 
this  regulation  that  night  work  is  prohibited  for 
minors. 

c.  The  hours  of  employment  for  a  minor  plus  his  hours  of 

attendance  at  compulsory  part-time  classes  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  in  any  one  day.  (Employment  in 
agricultural  or  home-making  occupations  excepted.) 

d.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  work  in  any 

capacity  or  in  any  position  that  is  considered  danger- 
ous to  his  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  his  health  or 
morals.  (For  complete  list  see  Child  Labor  Laws, 
Sec.  4.)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  deter- 
mine whether  any  particular  occupation  in  which  the 
employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  16  years  is 
not  already  forbidden  by  law,  is  suiBciently  danger- 
ous to  justify  their  exclusion  therefrom. 

e.  No  girl  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  boy  under  16  may 

be  employed  as  a  messenger  for  any  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  messenger  company,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
messenger  for  the  United  States  Government  in  a 
town  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
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Another  reason  for  the  employer's  having  this  permit  on  file  is 

connected  with  the  state  compensation  insurance  fund.  In- 
surance rates  differ  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured. 
California  requires  employers  to  insure  their  employees 
against  accident.  If  the  minor  should  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent while  performing  his  duties  at  work,  the  employer  is 
liable.  The  permit  on  file  is  evidence  that  the  employer 
should  take  out  insurance  covering  minor  employees.  With- 
out this  permit  on  file,  the  employer  cannot  make  claim 
for  insurance.  Likewise,  if  the  minor  has  misrepresented 
his  age,  so  that  the  employer  has  him  recorded  as  over  18, 
the  minor  cannot  expect  to  collect  compensation  for  acci- 
dent. 

11.  When  a  minor  goes  to  a  new  place  of  emplojrment  how  may  he 

secure  a  permit  to  file  with  his  new  employer? 

The  principal  who  issued  the  original  permit  to  work  will  issue 
a  new  or  a  duplicate  permit  for  each  new  employer. 

12.  May  a  permit  to  work  be  revoked? 

A  permit  to  work  may  be  revoked  by  the  authority  issuing  it, 
or  by  the  commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

13.  For  what  reasons  are  permits  revoked? 

Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  supposed  conditions  under 
which  the  permit  was  granted  either  never  existed  or  have 
changed,  or  that  certain  regulations  have  not  been  observed. 
Sometimes  the  employer  does  not  allow  the  minor  to  attend 
school.  Sometimes  the  minor  fails  to  report  for  his  class 
work.  In  any  of  these  cases,  there  is  cause  for  revoking  the 
work  permit. 

Where  permits  to  work  have  been  granted  to  minors  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  because  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  home,  the  permit  to  work  is  revoked  if  the  family 
circumstances  improve  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  minor  to  help  support  himself  or  his  family. 

An  after-school  permit  may  be  revoked  if  the  teacher  of  the 
minor  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  issuing  authority 
that  either  the  school  work  or  the  health  of  the  minor  is 
being  impaired  by  the  employment. 
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SECTION   III 

EMPLOYMENT 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  regulations  concerning  working  hours,  and 
types  of  employment  for  minors? 

Certain  regulations  of  working  hours  and  types  or  employ- 
ment for  minors  are : 

a.  Minors  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  work  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  nor  for  more  than  48 
hours  in  any  one  week  unless  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  domestic  pursuits,  and  then  only  if  they  are  16 
years  of  age  or  over.  Under  the  law,  agriculture  in- 
cludes the  curing  and  drying,  but  not  the  canning  of 
all  varieties  of  fruit. 

6.  The  hours  of  labor  for  minors  under  18  years  of  age 
must  not  be  before  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing nor  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  through 
this  regulation  that  night  work  is  prohibited  for 
minors. 

c.  The  hours  of  employment  for  a  minor  plus  his  hours  of 

attendance  at  compulsory  part-time  classes  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  in  any  one  day.  (Employment  in 
agricultural  or  home-making  occupations  excepted.) 

d.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  work  in  any 

capacity  or  in  any  position  that  is  considered  danger- 
ous to  his  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  his  health  or 
morals.  (For  complete  list  see  Child  Labor  Laws, 
Sec.  4.)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  deter- 
mine whether  any  particular  occupation  in  which  the 
employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  16  years  is 
not  already  forbidden  by  law,  is  sufficiently  danger- 
ous to  justify  their  exclusion  therefrom. 

e.  No  girl  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  boy  under  16  may 

be  employed  as  a  messenger  for  any  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  messenger  company,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
messenger  for  the  United  States  Government  in  a 
town  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
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/.  No  boy  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
messenger  service  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

g.  No  boy  under  10  nor  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  any  occupation  pursued  in 
any  street  or  public  place,  such  as  a  dance  hall,  lobby, 
or  auditorium  of  a  theatre,  in  a  town  whose  popula- 
tion is  more  than  23,000  according  to  the  last  census. 

h.  Minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  may  receive 
a  special  theatrical  permit,  issued  by  the  state  labor 
commissioner.    The  minor  must : 

(1)  Show  satisfactory  school  attendance  and  scholar- 

ship. 

(2)  File  a  certificate  of  age. 

(3)  Satisf}'  the  labor  commissioner  that  the  environ- 

ment under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  minor's  health  and 
morals. 

t.  Minors  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  years  may  appear 
in  a  performance,  play,  or  drama  after  10  p.m.,  pro- 
vided such  performance  commences  before  10  p.m.  and 
provided  that  a  special  permit  is  obtained  from  the 
labor  commissioner. 

j.  Minors  over  8  years  of  age  may  be  given  permits  to 
appear  in  any  performance,  concert,  or  entertainment 
during  the  public-school  vacation.  The  state  commis- 
sioner of  labor  must  first  be  satisfied  that  the  kind  of 
entertainment,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  the 
general  environment  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  minor. 

2.  How  may  a  minor  secure  employment? 

A  junior  employment  or  placement  bureau  is  connected  with 
most  part-time  schools  of  the  state.  Any  minor  who  wishes 
to  secure  work  may  register  with  the  local  bureau.  If  he 
then  attends  the  part-time  school  daily  while  he  is  unem- 
ployed he  can  readily  be  found  when  an  opportunity  comes 
for  the  type  of  work  he  desires. 
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3.  Is  there  any  way  for  an  employer  to  secure  minor  workers  other 

than  by  chance  applicants  from  the  street  or  through  news- 
paper advertising? 

The  local  junior  employment  bureau,  conducted  as  a  rule  in 
connection  with  the  part-time  school,  will  have  the  neces- 
sary information  regarding  the  qualifications,  educational 
and  personal,  of  young  workers  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  wise  selection  of  applicants  for  junior  jobs. 
Through  such  a  bureau  permanent  or  temporary  workers 
may  be  secured. 

All  employers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  telephone 
number  of  the  local  junior  employment  or  placement 
bureau. 

4.  What  fee  is  charged  by  the  junior  employment  bureau  for  service 

to  employers  and  employees? 

There  are  no  fees  attached  to  the  junior  employment  bureau 
service.    It  is  free  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

5.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  workers  whom  the  junior  emplojrment 

bureau  serves? 

The  junior  employment  bureau  is  a  public  service  for  minors 
up  to  the  age  of  21  years,  flowever,  most  of  the  minors 
placed  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years.  This  is 
because  the  worker  under  18  years  of  age  comes  under  the 
child-labor  laws,  and  must  have  a  combined  school-enroll- 
ment certificate  and  permit  to  work  on  file  with  his  em- 
ployer to  legalize  the  employment. 


6.  Who  makes  the  regulations  regarding  the  working  conditions  of 

minors? 

California  has  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  empowered 
to  regulate  the  working  conditions  for  minors  in  all  places 
of  employment. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "minor''  in  the  regulations  of  the 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission? 

The  term  "minor"  throughout  means  a  person  of  either  sex, 
under  the  age  of  18  years. 
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8.  What  factors  of  employment  of  minors  are  regulated  by  the 
Industrial  Welfare 


The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  makes  regulations  re- 
garding the  minimum  wage,  hours  of  work,  payment  for 
overtime,  day  of  rest,  lighting,  ventilation,  temperature, 
conditions  of  floors,  toilets,  sanitation,  wash  rooms,  lockers, 
rest  rooms,  time  for  meals,  fire  exits,  etc. 

9.  Why  is  it  that  telephone  operators  and  certain  others  work  on 
Sundays  and  have  a  day  off  in  the  middle  of  the  week? 

Through  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  the  state  says 
that  women  and  minors  who  work  full  time  shall  have  one 
day  of  rest  out  of  every  seven.  In  all  industries  which 
must  offer  the  public  almost  continuous  service — ^restaurant, 
hotel,  telephone,  and  similar  services — this  requirement 
must  be  met  by  securing  workers  to  supply  the  extra  shift. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  "full-time  worker"? 

A  "full-time  worker*'  is  one  employed  from  6  to  8  hours  a  day 
according  to  the  industry. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  a  "part-time  worker"? 

A  "part-time  worker"  is  defined  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  as  a  woman  or  minor  who  is  employed  on  an 
hourly  basis  for  less  than  6  hours  in  one  day. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  "special  worker"? 

A  "special  worker"  is  a  woman  or  minor  who  is  employed  on 
a  full-day  basis  for  less  than  the  standard  week. 

13.  Are  minors  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  required  to  attend 

part-time  continuation  classes  called  part-time,  full-time, 
or  special  workers? 

In  general,  they  are  special  workers,  because  they  are  employed 
on  a  full-day  basis  for  less  than  the  standard  week. 
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14.  Are  employed  minors  who  attend  part-time-education  claBses  for 

fonr  hours  a  week  entitled  to  a  full  week's  pay? 

Minors  who  attend  part-time  classes  who  arc  classed  as  special 
workers  are  entitled  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  special  workers. 
Many  employers  make  it  a  practice  to  consider  their  minor 
employees  who  are  attending  part-time  school  as  full-time 
workers  and  pay  them  accordingly;  other  employers  hold 
back  a  half  day's  pay  until  the  minor  is  18  years  of  age 
and  then  make  an  adjusted  payment  on  the  basis  of  success 
in  school. 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  obligations  of  the  employer  if  he  employs 

minor  permit  workers? 

The  employer  of  minor  permit  workers  must  comply  with  the 
following  regulations: 

a.  In  the  employment  of  all  minor  permit  workers  the  em- 
ployer must  notify  the  school  principal  of  such  em- 
ployment in  writing.  He  must  briefly  describe  the 
character  of  the  work  the  minor  is  to  perform.  This 
notice  must  also  contain  a  statement  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  the  time  of  the  day  during  which  the 
minor  is  employed. 

h.  He  must  keep  on  file  the  proper  work  permit  and  school- 
enrollment  certificate  or  vacation  permit  issued  by 
the  proper  educational  officer  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

c.  He  shall  keep  a  separate  register  containing  the  names, 

ages,  and  addresses  of  all  minor  employees  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  another  for  those  under  16  years 
of  age. 

d.  He  shall  keep  posted  in  every  room  where  such  minors 

are  working  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  the  work- 
ing hours  per  day  required  of  the  minors. 

e.  He  shall  keep  all  records  and  files  open  at  all  times  to 

inspection  by  school  or  labor-bureau  authorities. 
/.  Within  five  days  after  the  termination  of  employment 

of  minors  he  shall  notify  the  permit-issuing  authority 

on  the  form  provided  for  such  notification. 
g.  At  the  termination  of  emplojrment  of  minors  working 

on  vacation  permits,  the  employer  shall  return  the 

permit  to  the  minor  in  question. 
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16.  How  is  it  that  some  minors  receive  lower  wa^ es  than  others  of 

the  same  agfe? 

A  minimum  wage  for  experienced  workers  is  set  by  the  Inaus- 
trial  Welfore  Commission  after  the  various  types  of  indus- 
tries  are  studied.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  one  to 
serve  as  a  learner  or  apprentice  in  these  various  industries 
is  carefully  figured.  Wage  scales  are  fixed  for  certain 
intervals  during  this  apprenticeship  period.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  an  apprentice  should  be  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  the  experienced  producer. 
He  is  then  put  on  the  regulation  minimum  wage  for  experi- 
enced workers. 

17.  Who  are  considered  experienced  workers? 

Experienced  workers  are  those  who  have  worked  the  required 
learning  time  in  a  given  industry.  The  learning  period 
varies  according  to  the  type  of  employment. 

18.  How  may  a  minor  find  out  about  hours  and  wage  scales  in 

various  industries? 

Information  regarding  wages  and  hours  of  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  oflSccs  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, 620  State  Building,  San  Francisco,  or  1019  Sun 
Finance  Building,  Los  Angeles.  If  a  minor  is  already 
employed,  he  should  read  carefully  all  notices  and  orders 
posted  in  the  work  rooms.  The  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission requires  all  employers  to  keep  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  a  bulletin  of  mutual  interest  to  employer 
and  employee. 

If  no  printed  bulletins  and  orders  are  in  evidence  in  the  work 
rooms,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  will  be  glad  to 
have  that  fact  brought  to  their  attention,  and  the  employer 
will  be  supplied  with  a  sufScient  number  of  the  orders  for 
his  establishment. 

19.  Can  the  learner  ever  reach  the  wiTiimnTn  wage  set  for  experi- 

enced workers  in  less  than  the  usual  apprenticeship  period? 

The  apprentice  wage  set  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion is  only  a  minimum  wage  and  any  employer  may  reward 
an  apprentice  for  conscientious  work  by  increasing  his 
wage  at  any  time.  Pay-roll  records  are  required  and  these 
help  to  show  the  employer  the  eflSciency  of  the  worker. 
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20.  What  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from  hiring  all  "learners"  to 

keep  his  pay  roll  down? 

The  law  limits  the  number  of  apprenticeship  licenses  granted 
in  any  one  establishment.  In  industries  where  the  Commis- 
sion provides  an  apprenticeship  period  of  3  months  or 
more,  except  in  general  and  professional  offices  not  con- 
nected with  stores,  factories,  or  laundry  and  dry-cleaning 
plants,  employers  are  required  to  register  as  apprentices, 
all  minors  who  are  paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage. 
This  procedure  protects  the  worker  by  defining  the  wage 
to  which  he  is  entitled  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  his 
experience  in  the  industry. 

21.  How  are  learners'  licenses  obtained? 

Within  two  (or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  industry)  after 
employment,  the  employer  and  employee  must  jointly  fill 
out  an  application  blank  for  registration  of  the  employee 
as  a  learner.  This  form  is  sent  to  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission.  The  record  of  the  worker  is  checked  against 
the  registration  records  on  file  in  the  Commission  office. 
This  is  to  give  the  worker  full  credit  for  his  previous 
experience,  and  shows  the  value  to  the  worker  of  having  all 
employment  recorded.  It  also  serves  as  a  check  on  the  legal 
percentage  of  apprentices  to  which  the  employer  is  entitled. 

22.  How  does  the  minor  know  his  status  regarding  his  application 

for  registration  as  a  learner? 

After  the  application  of  the  worker  has  been  checked,  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  is  issued  in  triplicate.  The  original 
and  one  duplicate  are  sent  to  the  employer.  He,  in  turn, 
gives  the  original  to  the  employee,  and  retains  the  copy 
for  his  files.  The  third  copy  is  kept  for  the  Commission's 
files. 

23.  If  an  employer  ever  exceeds  the  legal  percentage  of  apprentices, 

does  the  last  apprentice  lose  his  position? 

The  last  apprentice  may  retain  his  employment,  but  the  vio- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  at  once  corrected.  The 
Commission  notifies  the  employer,  who  is  thereby  required 
to  raise  the  wages  of  a  sufficient  number  to  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  to  retain  the  last  apprentice  or  learner. 
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24.  When  the  learner  completes  his  period  of  apprenticeship,  when 

he  is  raised  to  the  minimum  before  the  apprenticeship 
period  expires,  or  when  he  leaves  the  firm,  does  he  receive 
credit  for  his  experience  as  a  learner? 

When  the  learner  completes  his  period  of  apprenticeship  or 
changes  his  place  of  emplo3rment,  the  employer  sends  his 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  registration  to  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission,  reporting  the  status  of  the  case.  This 
copy  of  the  certificate  then  replaces  the  triplicate  which 
was  kept  in  the  Commission's  files.  In  this  way,  the 
worker's  record  of  experience  is  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

25.  Does  the  learner  always  receive  the  increase  in  pay  set  by  the 

wage  scale  for  learners? 

There  is  little  chance  for  the  employer  to  overlook  these  wage 
increases  as  they  come  due.  The  Commission  requires  em- 
ployers to  keep  accurate  records  of  their  employees.  These 
records  include  names,  addresses,  number  of  hours  worked, 
and  the  amounts  earned  by  all  women  and  minor  employees. 
These  records  shall  be  kept  on  file  for  one  year. 

During  plant  inspection  by  the  agent  of  the  Commission  these 
certificates  of  registration  are  checked  against  the  pay  roll 
to  assure  the  payment  of  the  apprenticeship  rate  due. 

To  further  assure  proper  payment  of  the  apprenticeship  wage, 
a  monthly  follow-up  system  is  in  force.  Each  employer 
of  apprentices  is  notified  by  the  Commission  once  a  month 
of  the  date  and  the  amount  of  increase  due  any  learner  in 
that  month. 

26.  Where  may  a  minor  apply  for  information  regarding  the  stand- 

ard working  conditions  to  which  he  is  entitled? 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  issues  printed  orders  re- 
garding the  working  conditions  for  minors  in  various  types 
of  employment.  A  minor  may  obtain  a  copy  of  these  orders 
by  applying  to  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  either 
in  San  Francisco  or  in  Los  Angeles. 
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27.  When  a  minor  is  working  where  conditions  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  what  should  he  do? 

He  should  report  the  matter  to  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Commission,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  standards  as  estab- 
lished by  them.  This  can  be  done  only  through  close 
cooperation  with  the  industry  and  through  routine  plant 
inspection.  If  violations  of  the  regulations  are  known  to 
workers,  the  Commission  welcomes  the  information  and 
immediately  investigates  the  situation.  If  cooperative 
methods  do  not  afford  full  protection  to  the  workers,  legal 
action  is  resorted  to  for  enforcement  of  the  orders. 
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FOREWORD 

Increasingly  as  the  years  go  by,  thoughtful  educators  are  accepting 
the  challenge  implied  in  the  fact  that  a  great  host  of  children 
annually  leave  school  under  conditions  which  on  the  surface  may  seem 
justified,  but  which  really  may  be,  and  in  some  quarters  are,  inter- 
preted as  at  least  a  partial  failure  of  our  public  schools.  Whether  or 
not  such  an  interpretation  is  justified  can  only  be  determined  by  care- 
ful study  of  the  many  and  complex  factors  which  cause  children  to 
leave  school. 

Dr.  Palmer,  in  the  study  reported  in  this  bulletin,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  with  regard  to  a  carefully  selected  and  controlled 
group.  Holding  herself  to  the  highest  standards  of  educational 
research  she  has  portrayed  a  complete  picture  of  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  this  group  ceased  to  be  children  and  began  to  be  adults 
before  their  time.  Her  technique,  her  findings,  and  her  conclusions 
will  not  alone  make  a  significant  impression  on  present  knowledge 
concerning  the  problem  she  has  studied,  but  they  will  set  a  standard 
and  a  pattern  which  future  investigators  will  find  it  profitable  to 
contemplate. 

•    Edwin  A.  Lee, 

Director,  Dmsion  of  Vocational  Education. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PUPILS  WHO  LEAVE*  SCHOOL 

Follow-up  of  the  product  in  an  industry,  of  personnel  work  in  an 
organization,  or  of  guidance  and  education  in  a  school  system  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  determining  the  success  of  the  work 
attempted.  The  enforcement  of  compulsory  continuation  education 
in  a  number  of  states  brought  into  the  part-time  schools  many  pupils 
who  had  been  lost  to  the  school  system.  Many  of  them  had  quietly 
withdrawn  from  school  at  the  legal  age,  and  no  investigation  was  made 
regarding  the  cause  of  their  leaving.  Their  presence  in  the  classes  of 
the  continuation  school  offers  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  school  department ;  to  see  how  far  it  has  adapted  its 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  work  of 
the  secondary  school;  and  to  see  how  far  its  program  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  has  been  successful. 

The  best  kind  of  school  organization  and  the  most  useful  instruc- 
tion for  pupils  in  continuation  schools  have  been  puzzling  questions  to 
educators  in  every  stiate  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish such  schools.  Many  sweeping  generalizations  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  continuation  schools,  and 
upon  such  generalizations  educational  programs  have  been  made. 
More  definite  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved,  of  the  significant 
characteristics  and  special  needs  of  the  pupils  who  leave  school  before 
receiving  all  that  the  school  system  has  to  offer  them,  is  necessary 
before  there  can  be  either  adequate  organization  or  effective  curricula 
for  the  continuation  school. 

To  obtain  information  basic  to  both  of  these  problems  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  study.  An  analysis  of  the  factors  accompanying 
early  elimination  from  school  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  two  groups 
of  pupils — ^those  who  dropped  out  of  school,  and  those  who  remained 
in  school  during  the  same  period — ^was  the  method  selected  for  attack- 
ing the  problem.    Case  studies  provided  the  data. 

The  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  has  been  a  topic 
of  concern  to  educators  for  many  years.  More  than  a  half  century  ago 
school  superintendents  began  to  feel  that  the  elimination  from  school 
was  too  great  to  be  ignored,  and  that  causes  should  be  found  and 
conditions  remedied. 
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Retardation  was  early  found  to  be  closely  related  to  elimination  from 
school  and  the  two  factors  have  resulted  in  many  studies  which  hare, 
no  doubt,  been  stimulating  forces  in  bringing  about  a  reorganization 
of  the  school  system.  The  first  person  to  call  nation-wide  attention  to 
the  problem  ot  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  seems  to 
have  been  W.  T.  Harris,  then  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis. 
His  speech  before  the  National  Education  Association  in  1872  pointed 
out  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  (1872, 
Harris)  •  He  placed  the  blame  for  these  conditions  on  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  child.  Defective  grading  and  too  rigid  classification, 
injurious  discipline,  ' ' worthlessness  of  some  parents,"  neglect  of 
school  in  early  years  or  entrance  when  too  young,  the  **  pecuniary 
urge,"  and  the  desire  for  a  business  education  which  could  be  obtained 
quickly  outside  of  the  public  schools  were  the  chief  reasons  given  by 
him  for  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  schools  of  St.  Louis.  These 
conclusions  were  drawn  from  observations  and  not  from  investigation ; 
however,  much  credit  is  due  Superintendent  Harris  for  the  impetus 
which  he  gave  to  the  investigations  which  came  later.  Much  of  the 
interest  in  the  study  of  elimination  from  school  later  centered  in  St. 
Louis. 

Before  1900  early  withdrawal  from  school  had  been  mentioned  in 
two  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  in  two  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Educational 
Review.  Two  of  the  articles  were  by  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  then 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.    (1894  and  1899,  Woodward) 

Quantitative  Investigations 

By  1900  great  interest  in  the  extent  of  elimination  from  school  had 
developed  and  efforts  were  made  by  eminent  educators  to  determine 
the  real  percentage  of  retardation  and  elimination  from  grade  to 
grade.  The  basis  of  computing  the  normal  number  of  pupils  at  any 
age  was  a  matter  of  debate  and  controversy  for  years.  Thomdike, 
Avers,  and  Strayer  made  the  best-known  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  elimination  from  school  during  the  period  1900-1912. 

Subjective  Studies 

At  the  same  time  that  these  investigators  were  making  quantitative 
studies  of  the  amount  of  elimination  and  retardation,  a  still  larger 
number  of  studies  was  being  made  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
causes  of  elimination.     The  methods  used  were  entirely  subjective. 

*  Beferences  in  this  chapter  are  to  the  chronolog:ical  bibliography  in  the 
appendix. 
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In  some  cases  teachers  were  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal of  pupils  from  school;  in  other  cases  the  pupils  themselves 
were  asked  their  reasons  for  leaving ;  and  in  still  other  cases  pupils  in 
school  were  asked  why  their  friends  left  school.  As  a  result  conclu- 
sions differed  widely.  One  investigator  found  that.' 'temperament" 
was  a  determining  factor  in  school  expectancy;  another  found  ill- 
health  and  economic  causes  the  chief  reasons  for  elimination ;  another 
ranked  as  most  important  low  ideals  and  lack  of  discipline  at  home, 
and  as  least  important  inability  to  do  school  work ;  and  still  another 
investigator  found  indifference  and  loss  of  interest  as  the  two  most 
important  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Dr.  Book  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  investigators  of  this  group  of  men.  After  the  advent  of  mental 
testing  procedure,  he  made  other  more  objective  investigations.  (1904, 
Book) 

Transition  Studies 

Three  investigations  were  published  in  the  period  1912-14  which 
marked  a  decided  change  in  procedure  from  the  subjective  to  the 
more  scientific  methods.  Although  investigations  were  made  before 
the  use  of  standardized  tests,  the  authors  made  an  attempt  to  find  some 
objective  standard  of  measurement. 

Dynes  proceeded  from  the  hypothesis  that  class  standing  was  a 
measure  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  do  school  work.  He  accordingly 
took  the  records  of  twenty-three  different  classes  in  Iowa  City  High 
School  to  determine  the  percentage  of  elimination  and  of  success  or 
failure.  His  conclusions  point  to  a  greater  elimination  of  boys,  to  a 
high  percentage  of  elimination  during  the  first  year  of  high  school,  to 
a  close  relationship  between  elimination  and  failing  grades,  and  to  a 
relationship  between  elimination  and  over-ageness.     (1914,  Dynes.) 

Van  Denburg  made  a  study  of  pupils  who*  entered  a  number  of  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City  between  the  years  1905  and  1910. 
Each  child  who  enrolled  in  high  school  filled  out  a  record  card  giving 
age,  position  in  the  family,  state  of  health,  nativity  of  father,  occupa- 
tion of  father,  choice  of  occupation  by  the  pupil,  occupation  of  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  pupil's  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
high-school  education.  Additional  data  concerning  the  economic  status 
of  the  family,  as  determined  by  rentals  paid,  were  obtained  through 
a  house-to-house  visit  in  about  half  the  cases.  A  total  of  1002  pupils, 
382  boys,  and  620  girls,  was  thus  studied. 

The  pupils  were  grouped  into  nine  sections  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  remained  in  school ;  the  first  group  comprised  the  pupils 
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eliminated  during  the  first  term,  and  the  last  group  contained  those 
who  remained  a  ninth  term  to  complete  the  high-school  course.  Com- 
parisons were  made  regarding  the  age  of  entrance  and  elimination  or 
retention ;  in  the  same  way  each  of  the  items  on  the  enrollment  card 
was  examined,  with  the  added  data  on  grade  attained,  monthly  rental, 
and  percentage  of  elimination.    (1912,  Van  Denburg.) 

Van  Denburg 's  investigation  showed  certain  factors  which  appar- 
ently were  contributory  to  graduation  on  time.  Among  them  were: 
the  age  of  the  pupil  when  entering  high  school,  the  nationality  of  the 
father,  the  father's  occupation,  the  rent  paid  for  the  home,  the  choice 
of  a  career  by  the  pupil,  his  school  expectancy  when  entering  high 
school,  and  his  early  promise  in  high  school  as  rated  by  teachers. 
Two  rather  striking  facts  were  brought  out  by  this  investigation: 
first,  that  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  pupils  dropped  behind 
their  classes  in  high  school  and  were  graduated  one  or  more  semesters 
later ;  and  second,  that  elimination  was  affected  less  by  limited  ability 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  had  made  an  occupational  choice 
which  required  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course,  or  that  the 
pupil  entered  high  school  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  course. 
By  determining  critical  scores  for  completion  of  the  high-school  course, 
Van  Denbui^  showed  how  all  non-graduates  could  be  predicted  and 
so  eliminated,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  secondary  education  if  that 
seemed  desirable.  If  that  did  not  seem  desirable,  then,  he  insisted 
that  for  the  75  per  cent  who  were  eliminated  before  completing  the 
requirements  for  graduation  certain  adaptations  of  the  high-school 
course  should  be  made. 

Studies  of  the  Working  Child 

In  the  same  year  that  Harris  made  his  speech  on  **The  Early 
Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School,"  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  a  law  authorizing  *  *  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by  any 
town  or  city  of  any  sort  of  an  industrial  school  as  a  part  of  its  public- 
school  system.''  (1872,  86,  P.S.  44,  section  8)  The  advocates  of  this 
law  seem  to  have  been  premature  in  their  efforts  as  there  is  no  record 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  before  1898,  when  the  city  of 
Springfield  availed  itself  of  the  privilege.*  Seven  years  later  enough 
interest  in  vocational  education  of  secondary  grade  was  aroused  to 
sponsor  an  investigation  of  children  after  they  were  eliminated  from 
school  and  had  become  workers.  This  first  study  was  instigated  by  the 

*  Warner,  C.  F.  Industrial  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.  Charities  and  the 
Commons,  19:826.     October,  1907. 
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Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  appointed  by 
Governor  Douglas  of  Massachusetts  in  1905.  Carrol  D.  Wright  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  and  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  was  secured  to 
make  the  investigation.  The  questions  studied  were  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  14-  and  15-year-old  boys  and  girls,  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  value  of  the  work  in  its  present  state  and  what 
it  might  be,  the  economic  status  of  the  parents,  and  their  attitude 
toward  continue!^  education.  The  investigation  was  conducted  in  43 
cities  and  towns  in  every  section  of  the  state  and  included  a  study  of 
5459  children,  3157  homes,  354  establishments,  and  55  representative 
industries.  A  number  of  significant  conclusions  were  drawn  concern- 
ing the  questions  asked,  but  the  investigator  lacked  the  statistical 
tools  to  make  the  most  of  the  data,  which  were  rich  in  possibilities. 
In  general,  Miss  Kingsbury's  conclusions  were:  that  only  one-sixth 
of  the  pupils  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  left  school  had  completed 
the  grammar  grades;  that  the  class  of  family  had  little  to  do  with 
elimination  from  school  after  the  child  had  passed  the  seventh  grade ; 
and  that  the  child,  himself,  was  responsible  for  leaving  school.  (1906, 
Kingsbury) 

The  report  of  the  ** Douglas  Commission"  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  investigations  of  the  working  child,  four  or  five  of  which  are  of 
special  interest.  One  of  the  earliest  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  was  comprehensive  yet  detailed. 
From  seven  different  communities  in  two  northern  and  two  southern 
states  622  children  were  studied  in  regard  to  the  following  items: 
nativity,  and  race  of  parents  and  children ;  industrial  history  of  chil- 
dren ;  family  and  individual  differences ;  housing  conditions ;  attitude 
of  children  and  parents  toward  school,  and  toward  manual,  industrial, 
or  trade  training ;  ability  and  willingness  of  parents  to  keep  children 
in  school  longer ;  and  the  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Data  were  also 
gathered  regarding  employment,  methods  of  securing  work,  effect  of 
work  on  the  behavior ;  health  of  the  children  and  of  other  members  in 
the  family ;  ambition  of  the  children  and  of  the  parents  for  them ;  use 
of  leisure  time ;  attitude  toward  evening  school  and  other  educational 
opportunities  and  their  use  of  them,  illegal  employment  of  children, 
and  conditions  of  employment  which  should  have  been  illegal  but  were 
not.  Visits  were  made  to  the  employers  to  learn  their  opinions  of  the 
children  employed,  the  opportunities  for  advancement  offered  the 
children,  the  educational  needs  of  the  industry,  the  sources  of  supply 
for  the  different  grades  of  skill  required,  and  the  number  of  employees 
of  each  grade  and  wage.  Finally,  school  statistics  were  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  grade  attained  by  the  children. 
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One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this  report  was  the  study  of 
the  economic  problem  in  the  homes  of  the  working  boys  and  girls. 
Estimates  were  made  in  the  case  of  only  54  families,  but  the  data  were 
unusually  complete.  The  family  income  was  computed  as  the  earnings 
for  the  year,  less  rent  or  taxes,  less  sickness  and  death  expenses,  and 
less  earnings  of  children  under  16.  This  resultant  was  divided  by  the 
number  in  the  family.  If  the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  all  deduc- 
tions was  $2.00  or  more,  the  family  was  considered  able  to  keep  the 
child  in  school.  In  only  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  the  child's  earn- 
ings seem  necessary  for  the  family ;  in  nearly  29  per  cent  more  cases 
they  were  merely  desired.  About  27  per  cent  of  the  withdrawals  were 
laid  to  dissatisfaction  with  school.  (1911,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor) 

Remarkably  complete  data  were  secured  concerning  the  group  of 
working  children.  Later  investigations  have  added  more  details  in 
regard  to  home  conditions,  and  mental  testing  has  given  other  means 
of  comparison,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  complete  economic  data  tban 
is  reported  in  this  investigation  have  yet  been  secured. 

HoUey  made  an  investigation  in  Illinois  to  find  the  value  of  home 
culture  in  determining  the  length  of  stay  in  school.  His  criteria  for 
home  culture  were  the  education  of  the  parents,  the  financial  status 
of  the  family  as  shown  by  income  and  rent,  the  number  of  books  and 
magazines,  and  the  type  of  clubs  and  organizations  with  which  the 
father  was  affiliated.  (1916,  HoUey) 

A  number  of  investigations  originated  with  certain  dubs  interested 
in  child  welfare  in  Chicago.  The  children  employed  in  the  stockyards 
and  other  industries  were  investigated  by  E.  L.  Talbert  (1912), 
Sophonisba  Breckenridge  and  Edith  Abbott  (1915),  and  Louise  Mont- 
gomery (1915). 

State  and  federal -labor  and  children's  bureaus  also  made  investi- 
gations of  the  type  of  employment  in  which  minor  workers  engaged. 
Such  a  study  is  reported  in  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information.  (1915,  Maryland) 
The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  reports  two  investigations  in  New 
England.  (1920,  Woodbury ;  1922,  Woodbury)  About  the  same  time 
a  state-wide  investigation  was  made  in  New  York  State  (1921,  Burdge) 
and  one  of  the  more  recent  is  an  investigation  in  Iowa  (1926,  Iowa) 

The  New  York  State  investigation  resulted  from  a  law  compelling 
boys  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age  to  enroll  with  the  State  Military 
Training  Commission.  Dr.  Burdge,  who  was  director  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Bureau  of  the  Commission  for  the  State  of  New  York,  devised 
the  blanks  filled  out  by  186,000  boys.  About  148,000  boys  were  out  of 
school  and  this  number  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  it  not 
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been  that  at  that  time  (November,  1918)  many  boys  18  years  of  age 
were  in  the  army.  From  this  very  large  group,  Burdge  found  that 
most  of  the  boys  left  school  because  they  wished  to  do  so.  This  inves- 
tigation did  not  reach  the  real  reasons  for  their  desires  to  leave  school, 
but  the  conclusions  seemed  to  confirm  those  reached  in  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  Biu^eau  of  Labor  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
pupils  leave  school  through  economic  necessity.  About  15  per  cent  of 
the  boys  reported  that  they  left  school  for  economic  reasons.  The 
whole  report  bristles  with  facts  showing  the  need  for  guidance  of  boys 
who  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  (1921,  Burdge) 

A  still  more  recent  investigation  in  New  York  dealt  with  the  health 
problems  of  employed  minors.  (1924,  New  York)  The  department  of 
labor  secured  very  thorough  medical  tests  of  the  employed  children, 
and  investigated  the  nature  of  the  employment  to  determine  how 
frequently  the  employment  exaggerated  the  physical  defects  found. 

A  number  of  recent  investigations  in  local  communities  have  been 
made  to  cover  some  specific  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  employment 
of  minors.  Two  University  of  Michigan  investigations  were  made  in 
Detroit.  The  first  was  a  study  of  the  junior  workers  with  special 
reference  to  the  nature  of  their  work  and  their  attitude  toward  it 
(1923,  Crockett) ;  and  the  second  was  a  follow-up  study  of  sub-normal 
girls  to  determine  the  type  of  employment  they  could  secure,  and  the 
labor  turnover.  (1925,  Carpenter)  In  Pittsburgh  a  study  of  five 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  14  to  16  years  of  age,  their  names  taken  at 
random  from  the  files  of  the  placement  office,  revealed  the  type  of 
employment  obtained,  the  labor  turnover,  the  amount  of  idleness,  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  toward  school,  and  the  children's  reasons  for 
leaving  school.  (1925,  McClure)  A  similar  investigation  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Consumers'  League  in  Toledo.  (1926,  U.  S. 
Council  of  National  Defense) 

Two  recent  investigations  of  similar  nature  have  been  made  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  was  sponsored  by  the  White- Williams  Foun- 
dation. Firms  employing  five  or  more  continuation-school  pupils  were 
visited  and  officials  in  charge  were  interviewed.  The  report  deals 
more  with  the  nature  of  the  work  than  with  the  nature  of  the  workers. 
(1924,  Griscom)  The  second  investigation  was  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  graduate  department  of  social  research  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  Five  hundred  girls,  14  to  16  years  of  age,  enrolled  in  con- 
tinuation schools  were  included  in  the  study.  Interviews  with  the 
girls,  and  visits  to  their  homes  furnished  the  data.  Indifference  of 
the  girls  toward  work  and  the  need  of  guidance  and  recreational 
opportunities  are  brought  out  in  the  report.  (1928,  Ormsbee) 
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During  the  same  period,  from  1906  to  the  present^  similar  inves- 
tigations were  made  in  England.  In  1909  a  consultative  committee 
made  a  study  of  employed  minors,  and  reconmiended  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  continuation  schools.  (1909,  Great  Britain)  The 
annual  reports  of  ^the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  recent  years  contain 
reports  of  the  types  of  juvenile  employment.  (1924,  Great  Britain) 
A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  personal  circumstances  and 
industrial  history  of  over  five  thousand  boys  and  girls  registered  for 
employment  at  the  employment  exchanges  was  made  to  determine,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  unemployment  and  the  employabilitv 
of  the  boys  and  girls.    (1926,  Great  Britain) 

Other  investigations  of  the  employed  minor  have  been  made  which 
include  psychological  data.  These  are  classified  under  psychological 
studies  and  are  reviewed  in  the  next  section. 

Psychological  Investigations 

Since  the  advent  of  mental  testing,  many  investigations  have  been 
made  of  the  mentality  of  the  child  who  leaves  school.  The  first  inves- 
tigation of  this  type  was  begun  in  1911  in  Cincinnati  by  Dr.  Helen  T. 
WooUey,  who  made  a  follow-up  study  of  working  and  school  children 
for  a  period  of  years,  to  determine  the  degree  of  difference  between 
mental  and  physical  traits  of  the  average  school  child  and  the  average 
working  child  of  a  given  age.  (1914,  WooUey)  The  stupendous  piece 
of  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  WooUey  can  be  imagined  when  the  type 
of  tests  is  considered.  The  tests  now  commonly  used  were  not  then 
available  and  the  older  mental  and  physical  tests  were  given.  Memory, 
cancellation,  Aussage,  distribution,  completion  of  sentences,  construc- 
tion of  puzzles,  recognition,  mechanical  puzzles,  mutilated  text,  asso- 
ciation by  opposites,  cause  and  effect,  and  hard  directions  were  some 
of  the  tests  used.  Over  2000  boys  and  girls  were  included  in  the 
investigations,  though  complete  data  were  secured  for  only  about  750. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  test  each  child  at  yearly  intervals  from  ages 
14  to  18,  and  to  investigate  industrial  histories,  social  status,  and  home 
conditions.  In  general,  it  was  found  that  **  school  children  are  superior 
to  working  children  in  both  physical  tests  and  mental  tests  at  every 
age  level  from  14  to  18  years.''  It  was  also  found  that,  ** while  the 
two  groups  approach  one  another  in  physical  tests  and  measurements, 
so  that  the  difference  between  them  is  less  at  eighteen  than  it  was  at 
fourteen,  they  recede  from  one  another  in  mental  tests,  so  that  the 
difference  is  greater  at  eighteen  years  than  it  was  at  fourteen."  (1926, 
WooUey) 
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An  extensive  investigation,  which  indirectly  showed  the  character- 
istics of  the  children  eliminated  from  school,  was  conducted  by  Counts 
during"  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921.  He  attempted  to  answer  the 
question,  **Does  the  high  school  diflPer  from  the  elementary  school 
chiefly  in  the  age  of  its  pupils!''  The  investigation  was  carried  on  in 
four  widely  scattered  cities:  Mount  Vernon,  New  York;  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  Seattle,  Washington.  A  total 
of  17,992  pupils  was  included.  Not  only  did  he  find  that  the  elemen- 
tary schools  differed  from  the  high  schools,  but  also  that  the  senior 
classes  of  the  high  schools  differed  from  the  freshman  classes.  His 
conclusions  were  that  selective  forces  were  at  work  in  eliminating 
pupils  from  school,  chief  among  which  were  mentality  and  parental 
occupation.     (1922  Counts) 

An  investigation  of  five  communities  in  one  state  was  conducted  in 
Massachusetts  by  Hopkins.  He  gave  the  Dearborn  tests  to  1980  pupils 
in  the  regular  schools  and  to  1200  pupils  in  the  continuation  schools 
of  the  same  cities.  The  median  mental  age  of  continuation-school 
pupils,  he  found,  was  2  years  6  months  lower  than  that  of  pupils 
who  remained  in  school  and  concluded  that,  *  *  Inability  to  do  the  work 
of  the  regular  school  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor."  (1924, 
Hopkins) 

Dr.  Hopkins,  however,  made  very  little  investigation  of  other  fac- 
tors. The  reason  for  leaving  school  seems  to  have  been  investigated  in 
only  263  of  the  1200  cases  and  the  reported  homes  visited  were  the 
homes  of  only  the  15  pupils  who  sadd  that  the  reason  for  leaving  school 
was  economic  necessity.  These  facts  scarcely  warrant  the  conclusions 
that  only  one  child  left  school  for  this  reason. 

One  of  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  pupils  who  leave 
school  early  was  made  in  several  cities  in  Ohio.  Over  1500  pupils  were 
included  in  the  investigation;  of  these  1300  were  general  continua- 
tion-school pupils  and  160  were  full-time-school  pupils.  J.  Ray  Stine, 
who  conducted  the  study,  was  interested  primarily  in  discovering  the 
abilities,  rather  than  the  disabilities,  of  part-time-school  pupils.  He 
also  tried  to  show  that  **each  city  has  problems  of  an  individual 
nature."  Toledo,  Lima,  and  Fremont  were  the  three  Ohio  cities  com- 
pared. The  Dearborn  General  Intelligence  Test,  the  Stenquist  Assem- 
bly Test  (Minnesota  revision),  the  I.  E.  R.  General  Clerical  Test, 
and  the  Stine  Measurement  Test  were  given  to  full-time-school  and 
part-time-school  pupils.  Had  the  full-time-school  group  been  a  ran- 
dom sampling  and  approached  the  other  group  in  size,  this  investiga- 
tion would  have  yielded  very  significant  results.  From  the  data 
available,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "the  upper  50  per  cent  (of 
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continuation-school  pupils),  all  tests  considered,  are  normal  students. 
They  nearly  equal  the  full-time  students  in  average  I  Q  and  Dearborn 
scores.  They  exceed  full-time  students  in  Assembly  and  Measure- 
ment Scores."  (1927,  Stine,  p.  49) 

Another  state-wide  investigation  of  continuation-school  pupils  was 
made  in  Wisconsin  where  over  1800  pupils  were  ^ven  the  Terman 
group  test.  (1927,  Sudweeks)  Whereas  Stine  found  the  average  I  Q 
for  the  part-time-school  group  to  be  99.5,  Sudweeks  in  Wisconsin 
found  the  median  I  Q  to  be  only  85.5 ;  the  large  difference  of  14  points 
probably  cannot  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
investigator  used  the  Dearborn  test  and  reported  the  mean  and  the 
latter  used  the  Terman  group  test  and  reported  the  median. 

In  several  local  communities,  brief  studies  of  the  mentality  of 
continuation-school  pupils  have  been  made  since  1920.  Dr.  Ruth  S. 
Clark  made  an  investigation  of  768  continuation-school  pupils  in 
New  York  City  (1921,  Clark) ;  Caroline  M.  Reedy  tested  over  1300 
pupils  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania  (1923,  Reedy) ;  and  0.  M.  Plenzke 
gave  the  Terman  group  test  to  190  pupils  in  Menasha,  Wisconsin. 
(1924,  Plenzke)  In  each  case  the  median  intelligence  quotient  of  the 
group  tested  was  reported  as  below  normal,  but  there  was  wide  diverg- 
ence between  the  medians,  one  being  69.5  I  Q,  one  80  I  Q,  and  the 
other  90  I  Q. 

Among  recent  English  investigations  of  this  nature,  one  under 
the  direction  of  Cyril  Burt  was  an  experiment  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  vocational  guidance  to  children  leaving  the  elementary 
school.  Among  the  2000  boys  anil  girls  included  in  the  study  100 
pupils  were  tested  for  various  traits  and  the  results  were  compared 
with  the  advice  given.  (1926,  Burt) 

Conclusions 

From  a  review  of  the  investigations  of  children  eliminated  from 
school  there  appear  to  be  several  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment in  regard  to  findings  and  conclusions,  as  well  as  many  aspects  of 
the  problem  which  need  to  be  investigated.  Some  of  the  points  of 
agreement  are  that: 

1.  On  the  average,  pupils  who  are  eliminated  from  school  make 

mental  test  scores  below  the  standard  for  their  age. 

2.  On  the  average,  the  pupils  eliminated  from  school  are  over-age 

for  their  grade. 

3.  On  the  average,  the  families  of  the  pupils  eliminated  from  school 

are  on  a  low  economic  level,  but  not  so  low  as  to  make  pov- 
erty a  major  cause  of  elimination. 
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4.  The  type  of  instruction  and  the  range  of  curricula  have  not 
been  found  which  adequately  correspond  to  the  abilities  and 
recognizable  needs  of  the  entire  group  of  pupils  in  school. 

Some  of  the  points  regarding  which  there  is  disagreement,  are : 

1.  The  degree  of  difference  in  mental-test  ability  between  children 

who  remain  in  school  and  those  who  leave. 

2.  The  factors  which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  elimination  from 

school. 

3.  The  share  of  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  the  school  for  the 

elimination  of  pupils. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  the  public  school  to  continue  its  wardship 

over  the  pupils  who  do  not  continue  in  full-time  school. 

Many  phases  of  the  problem  of  elimination  have  not  yet  been 
investigated  with  care  and  many  experimental  studies  are  needed 
before  valid  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  remain  to  be  investigated  are : 

1.  The  relation  of  health  to  elimination  from  school. 

2.  The  effect  of  early  home  training  and  home  atmosphere  on  elimi- 

nation from  school. 

3.  The  effect  of  various  methods  of  instruction  and  curricula  on 

retention  in  school. 

4.  The  effect  of  various  plans  of  guidance  upon  elimination  or 

retention. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  the  part-time  school  toward  the  pupils 

eliminated  from  the  full-time  school. 

6.  The  variation  in  communities  in  regard  to  the  major  factors  in 

elimination  from  school. 

7.  The  method  of  survey  by  which  the  major  factors  of  elimina- 
«         tion  may  be  determined  in  any  community. 

Aside  from  very  general  conclusions  upon  which  there  is  agree- 
ment, any  community  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  explanation  and 
nature  of  elimination  in  its  own  public  schools.  This  investigation 
of  the  factors  accompanying  elimination  from  school  in  a  community 
whose  population  is  about  225,000  was  intended  to  provide  a  feasible 
plan  by  which  a  city  may  study  its  problem  of  elimination  and  secure 
basic  data  for  two  activities :  first,  re-directing  its  high-school  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  greater  number  of  pupils ;  and  second,  organ- 
izing the  continuation  school  and  developing  its  curricula. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

For  an  investigation  of  the  factors  accompanying^  early  elimina- 
tion from  school,  it  seemed  desirable  to  select  a  school  system  offering 
as  nearly  normal  conditions  a&  possible  in  regard  to  education,  employ- 
ment, and  racial  groups.  The  thoroughly  modem  school  system  of 
Oakland,  California,  with  its  junior  high  schools,  testing  program  and 
provision  for  accelerated,  retarded,  and  other  atypical  groups,  and  its 
vocational  classes  and  other  special  curricula  presented  conditions  in 
which  elimination,  due  to  school  causes  alone,  seemed  to  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. Oakland  is  a  city  in  which  there  is  no  undue  amount  of  poverty 
or  unemployment,  and  in  which  there  is,  according  to  the  census,  a 
rather  wide  distribution  of  racial  groups.  It  provides  both  commercial 
and  industrial  employment  to  juniors  as  well  as  to  adults,  is  large 
enough  to  furnish  sufficient  cases  for  reliable  conclusions,  and  not  too 
large  to  secure  a  fair  sampling  for  intensive  study. 

Selection  of  Limiting  Factors 

Age-range  of  pupils. — Full-time  attendance  in  school  is  required 
in  California  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Certain  exceptions  are  made  in 
the  case  of  pupils  whose  parents  can  give  evidence  that  the  wages  of 
their  children  are  needed  for  the  support  of  the  family.  During  the 
school  year  1925-26,  according  to  reports  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education,  from  the  **  standard  part- 
time  schools,'*  of  which  there  are  34  in  the  state,  only  12.3  per  cent 
of  the  part-time-school  pupils  were  14  and  15  years  of  age.  It  is 
evident  that  this  group  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the  enrollment. 
They,  therefore,  were  not  included  in  the  present  investigation  which 
is  limited  to  pupils  who  left  school  without  legal  restriction  and  to 
pupils  of  the  same  age  who  remained  in  school  voluntarily,  that  is 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 

Source  of  eliminated  pupils. — The  investigation  of  pupils  elimi- 
nated from  school  was  limited  to  the  pupils  16  to  18  years  of  age  who 
left  any  of  the  Oakland  schools  and  enrolled  in  the  part-time  school. 
The  attendance  department  of  the  Oakland  school  system  was  very 
active  in  attempting  to  secure  the  attendance  in  the  part-time  school 
of  all  pupils  who  leave  the  regular  school,  and  an  exemption  from  such 
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attendance  is  rare ;  hence,  the  school  furnished  the  best  place  to  find 
the  desired  pupils.  These  puf  ik  wtrc  «tmdied  during  the  spring  of 
1926. 

Source  of  the  full-iime-school  group, — For  comparison  with  pupils 
who  left  school,  there  was  selected  a  control  group  of  pupils  16  to  18 
years  of  age  who,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  voluntarily 
remained  in  school  and  re-entered  in  the  fall. 

The  study  of  the  control  group  was  necessarily  delayed  in  order  to 
determine  who  would  remain  in  school  during  the  entire  semester. 
When  the  fall  term  opened,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  a  random 
sampling  of  pupils  who  might  legally  have  left  school  during  the 
previous  term,  but  who  remained  and  re-entered  in  the  fall.  The 
selection  of  this  group  presented  some  diflBculties.  At  first  it  seemed 
desirable  to  select  pupils  of  the  same  age,  from  the  same  schools,  who 
could  be  paired  for  study.  A  visit  to  both  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools,  after  the  summer  vacation,  showed  immediately  that  this 
^  plan  was  impracticable  as  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  appreciable  numbers  in  these  schools.  It  then  became  a 
question  as  to  where  the  average  child  16  to  18  years  of  age  was  to 
be  found  in  Oakland.  A  count  of  the  records  of  the  previous  June 
showed  that  211  of  them  had  completed  the  high-school  course.  An 
investigation  of  the  fall  enrollment  records  showed  that  only  198 
pupils  over  16  years  of  age  were  to  be  found  in  the  junior  high  schools. 
An  investigation  in  several  of  the  elementary  schools  which  were 
expected  to  have  a  few  16-  or  17-year-old  pupils  revealed  only  one  or 
two,  so  it  was  estimated  that  from  all  the  elementary  schools  not  more 
than  ten  pupils  would  be  added  to  the  list.  This  would  make  a  total 
of  208.  As  the  pupils  who  had  been  graduated  in  the  spring,  an 
accelerated  group,  were  not  available  for  study,  it  seemed  wise  to 
eliminate  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale*  the  nearly  equal  group 
of  retarded  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  This 
left  the  six  high  schools  of  Oakland  as  the  source  of  pupils  remaining 
in  school  after  the  age  of  16  years. 

Other  limitations. — Certain  other  factors  made  some  delimitation 
of  the  two  groups  necessary.  First,  there  were  many  considerations 
which  made  it  desirable  to  complete  the  study  within  the  year.  As 
the  social  data  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  standardize,  it  was  advis- 
able to  make  use  of  the  same  social  case  worker  for  all  home  visits. 
This  procedure  limited  the  number  of  pupils  who  could  be  studied 
within  the  year.  The  study  was  planned  to  include  250  pupils  leaving 
school  in  the  spring  of  1926,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  data 
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regarding  more  than  220  during  that  time.  Second,  in  order  to  secure 
uniform  previous  school  records,  the  selection  in  each  group  was  lim- 
ited to  pupils  who  had  attended  some  Oakland  public  school  for  at 
least  one  year  previous  to  1926.  Third,  any  pupil  included  in  either 
group  must  be  available  for  study.  Very  irregular  attendance,  mov- 
ing out  of  town,  and  returr^ing  to  full-time  school  from  the  part-time 
school  eliminated  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  pupils. 

Factors  to  be  investigated. — Significant  differences  could  not  be 
determined  in  advance.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  gather  as  much 
material  as  possible  and  later  to  eliminate  the  least  significant  data. 
Reference  was  made  to  many  other  studies  of  children  eliminated  from 
school  and  suggestions  were  used  regarding  material  which  previously 
had  been  found  to  be  significant.  The  following  factors  were  listed  for 
investigation : 

1.  Age  and  sex  of  pupils. 

2.  Nativity  of  pupils  and  their  parents. 

3.  Teachers'  estimates  of  success  in  school  and  last  grades  received. 

4.  Mentality  and  progress  in  school. 

5.  Social  or  anti-social  reactions. 

6.  Home  and  family  conditions. 

7.  Financial  status. 

8.  Social  status. 

9.  Reasons  for  leaving  school. 

It  was  hoped  that  data  regarding  health  also  could  be  obtained,  but 
records  were  found  to  be  incomplete,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  constantly 
changing  population  of  Oakland.  Although  the  school  department 
was  glad  to  offer  its  limited  resources,  only  one  physician  was  avail- 
able for  all  the  high  schools  and  hence  health  examinations  were  neces- 
sarily superficial.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  felt  that  the  results 
obtainable  would  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to 
bring  all  health  records  up-to-date. 

Materials  and  Methods  Used  in  the  Study 

The  sources  from  which  information  was  derived  were:  (1)  school 
records;  (2)  information  from  teachers  or  counselors;  (3)  interviews 
with  pupils;  (4)  interviews  with  parents  or  guardians;  (5)  report  of 
visit  to  any  social  agency  made  by  any  member  of  the  family  from  the 
files  of  the  Alameda  County  Social  Exchange;  (6)  valuation  of  prop- 
erty from  the  county  assessor's  oflBce;  and  (7)  scores  on  mental  tests 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  of  the 
Oakland  public  schools. 
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•  The  school  records  consisted  of:  (a)  enrollment  cards;  (b)  per- 
sonal data  cards;  (c)  pupils'  elementary  school  term  record  cards; 
and  (d)  school  grades  for  the  last  semester  in  school.  The  data 
derived  from  each  of  the  records  are  described  below. 

The  enrollment  card  g-ave  rather  full  information  regarding  part- 
time  pupils.  It  included  in  addition  to  the  usual  items  of  name  and 
address:  telephone  number  and  name  of  parents,  occupation  of  the 
father  and  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  guardian,  name  of  the  school  last 
attended,  birthplace  of  the  child  and  of  his  parents,  subjects  liked  or 
disliked,  and  employment  history.  In  the  high  schools,  the  enrollment 
card  was  smaller  and  contained  only  the  first  five  items. 

The  personal  data  card  was  available  for  only  the  pupils  whose 
intention  of  leaving  school  was  known  to  the  counselor.  The  **  ele- 
mentary school  term  record  card"  was  available  for  the  pupils  who 
left  an  elementary  school,  and  for  a  few  pupils  in  high  school  where 
records  were  most  valued.  This  card  showed  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  from  grade  to  grade,  attendance  record,  and  conduct  and 
scholarship  ratings.  These  records  were  valuable  in  verifying  the 
pupil's  own  story  of  his  school  progress. 

School  marks  were  obtained  from  the  ordinary  files  in  each  school. 
In  a  few  cases  no  record  of  school  marks  could  be  found,  because  the 
child  had  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  and  had  not  remained 
a  full  term  in  the  last  school. 

Other  information  was  obtained  from  teachers  and  counselors  in 
regard  to  the  pupils'  success  in  school  studies,  and  their  social  reac- 
tions. This  was  not  an  entirely  reliable  source  of  information,  as  it 
often  happened  that  pupils  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  made  little 
impression  on  the  counselors,  and  their  school  activities  were  only 
vaguely  known. 

The  interview  with  the  pupil  by  a  skillful  investigator  seemed  to 
be  the  best  source  of  data.  In  the  hour's  interview  the  information 
previously  obtained  from  the  schools  was  checked  and  further  infor- 
mation regarding  home  conditions,  number  in  the  family,  the  child's 
reason  for  leaving  school,  and  other  data  were  obtained.  The  inter- 
view was  never  formal.  The  pupil  was  encouraged  to  discuss  his  prob- 
lems, but  few  direct  questions  were  asked  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  unrecorded  results  of  these  interviews  were  among  the  most 
valuable  outcomes  of  the  study.  Changed  programs,  more  effective 
efforts  to  secure  employment,  better  understanding  of  the  school  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  a  clearer  view  of  his  own  problems  and 
responsibilities  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  interviews. 
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The  same  investigator,  as  a  visiting  teacher,  called  at  the  homes 
and  interviewed  the  parents  or  guardians.  The  information  regard- 
ing financial  and  other  personal  matters  is  not  always  complete, 
because  it  was  not  oflFered  by  the  parent.  However,  such  data  as 
were  obtained  are  believed  to  be  far  more  nearly  accurate  than  they 
would  have  been  had  the  visiting  teacher  asked  direct  questions.  Pre- 
vious to  undertaking  the  gathering  of  this  part  of  the  material,  the 
visiting  teacher  had  been  employed  by  a  social  agency  in  the  same 
city.  It  was  of  interest  to  her  that  parents  offered  to  a  representative 
of  the  schools  much  more  information  than  they  gave  her  as  inter- 
viewer for  a  social  agency.  Hence  the  completeness  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  this  way  is  not  only  evidence  of  the  powers  of 
observation  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  teacher,  but  also 
evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  parents  in  the  public  schools. 

The  files  of  the  Alameda  County  Social  Exchange  contain  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  make  application  for  assistance  from  any  of 
the  agencies  in  the  county.  From  these  files,  the  name  and  date  of 
application  for  assistance  of  any  member  of  the  families  concerned  in 
the  investigation  were  secured. 

The  Terman  group  test,  form  B,  was  selected  because  it  correlates 
well  with  success  in  school,  and  would,  therefore,  give  some  indication 
as  to  whether  the  pupils  in  question  could  have  succeeded  had  they 
remained  in  school.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  give  each  child  a 
battery  of  tests,  but  such  procedure  was  impossible  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  investigation.  The  constantly  changing  personnel  in 
the  part-time  school  made  a  rapid  cross-section  study  a  much  more 
feasible  type  of  investigation. 

Collection  op  the  Data 

The  study  was  begun  in  February,  1926,  in  the  Oakland  Part-time 
High  School.  A  series  of  schedules  was  devised  and  included:  (1)  a 
face  sheet  with  blanks  for  certain  identification  data  and  previous  and 
present  school  records;  (2)  a  sheet  for  additional  information  from 
previous  schools;  (3)  a  sheet  for  family  data,  including  number  of 
members,  age  and  occupation  of  each,  income,  and  expenditures; 
(4)  a  sheet  for  home  conditions  to  be  checked  for  items  regarding- 
residence,  furniture,  luxuries,  and  conveniences  in  the  home,  and 
home  atmosphere;  and  (5)  a  sheet  for  neighborhood  conditions  and 
additional  remarks.  The  added  remarks  were  invaluable  in  interpret- 
ing the  data  regarding  the  home.    This  indicates,  of  course,  that  even 
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from  a  checked  blank  tjie  interpretation  is  somewhat  subjective. 
Special  blanks  were  made  for  the  collection  of  the  social  exchange 
and  county  assessor's  records. 

The  selection  of  groups  for  investigation. — The  group  of  pupils 
who  had  left  school  was  selected  first.  Several  considerations  entered 
into  their  selection :  it  was  desirable  that  previous  school  records  should 
be  available,  that  conditions  leading  to  separation  from  school  should 
have  changed  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  previous  teachers  should 
be  able  to  recall  the  pupils  in  question  and  give  certain  facts  regarding 
their  career  in  school.  As  has  been  said,  the  Oakland  Part-time  High 
School  was  taken  as  the  source  of  such  pupils.  They  were  selected, 
beginning  with  file  number  A800.  Every  pupil  enrolling  in  the  school 
from  this  number  on  was  investigated  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order 
to  include  within  the  term  as  many  cases  as  possible.  The  pupil  num- 
bered A800  enrolled  on  December  9,  1925,  and  the  last  one  selected 
enroUed  on  April  5,  1926.  The  limitations  as  to  age,  previous  attend- 
ance in  an  Oakland  public  school,  and  residence  in  the  city  long 
enough  to  secure  the  tests  and  interviews  cut  the  number  on  the  list 
almost  in  half.  The  first  202  pupils  selected  fell  between  file  numbers 
A800  and  A1173,  inclusive.  There  were  379  pupils  in  all  and  40  per 
cent  were  eliminated.  The  two  largest  groups  eliminated  were  pupils 
under  16  years  of  age  and  pupils  from  schools  outside  of  Oakland. 
The  three  next  largest  groups  eliminated  were  pupils  who  moved  away 
from  Oakland,  permanently  or  temporarily,  pupils  who  became  18 
and  left  before  all  the  data  could  be  secured  regarding  them,  and 
pupils  who  returned  to  full-time  school  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  part- 
time  school.    An  accounting  for  the  complete  list  is  given  in  table  1. 

When  file  number  A1178  was  reached,  the  term  was  nearly  over 
and  it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  as  many  more  pupils  as  possible. 
Consequently,  a  list  of  the  next  78  names  was  added  in  order  to  give 
the  interviewer  opportunity  to  find  some  pupil  in  attendance  any  half 
day  she  visited  the  school.  Again  40  per  cent  were  eliminated  by  the 
rules  stated,  leaving  49  available  for  study.  Only  eighteen  of  these 
could  be  investigated  before  the  close  of  school.  No  conscious  factor 
of  selection  entered  into  the  choosing  of  this  last  group  except  their 
availability  for  interview  and  testing  on  the  days  given  to  that  work. 

Reasons  have  been  given  for  the  selection  of  the  six  high  schools 
of  Oakland  as  the  source  of  pupils  remaining  in  school  after  the  age 
when  they  might  legally  withdraw.  This  group  was  selected  in  the 
fall  one  month  after  the  opening  of  school.  Again  as  large  a  number 
of  pupils  as  possible  was  desired.  Aided  by  an  earlier  start  in  the 
term  and  experience  gained  from  the  previous  spring,  an  investigation 
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of  250  pupils  was  ax^complished.  The  desired  number  of  pupils  was 
distributed  among  the  high  schools  according  to  their  enrollment  the 
first  month  of  school.  This  procedure  led  to  a  slight  irregularity 
which  was  not  discovered  until  the  investigation  was  completed.    Two 


TABLE  1 

The  Number  and  Sex  or  Pupils  Inoluded  ok  Excluded  fbom  the 
Invbstioatiok  in  the  Oakland  PART-mcE  Sghooi. 


CauMs  of  exclusion 


Total  between  A800-A1246 

A.  Total  included  in  first  section 

Total  included  in  study 

Total  omitted 

Omitted  because: ' 

Under  16  on  entering 

From  outside  school 

Became  18 

Returned  to  full-time  school 

Moved  away 

Came  from  parochial  school...! 

Transferred  to  other  part>time  schools  in  state 

Excused  temporarily 

Exempted 

Dead 

Address  lost 

Made  up  time  and  left 

Dropped  school  year  prior 

Did  not  attend  part-time  school 

No  name  on  file 

Married  and  excused 

Unaccounted  for 

B.  Total  included  in  second  section 

Number  available  for  study 

Number  included  in  study 

Number  omitted  for  lack  of  time 

C.  Total  included  in  study 


Total 


456 
378 
202 
176 


36 

31 

18 

18 

19 

11 

10 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

7 


78 
49 
18 
31 


220 


Malw 


246 
206 
101 
105 


26 

23 

9 

11 

11 

6 

5 

7 

1 


1 
2 


40 
25 
11 
14 


112 


Females 


200 

165 

101 

64 


10 
8 
9 
5 
7 
5 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 


3 

4 


35 

22 

7 

15 


106 


Sex  unknown 


10 

7 


2 
1 


high  schools  had  junior-high-school  departments  and  the  reports  of 
enrollment  given  out  were  for  the  entire  school.  This  gave  an  undue 
proportion  of  pupils  to  each  of  these  schools,  although  all  pupils 
selected  were  in  grades  nine  to  twelve,  inclusive.  The  drawing  of 
pupils  was  made  by  taking  the  number  allotted  to  each  school  and 
dividing  it  into  the  enrollment  on  the  day  the  school  wias  visited  first. 
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The  quotient,  which  was  usually  about  30,  was  made  the  basis  for 
drawing  the  cards.  The  card  file  was  then  divided  into  sections  of 
30  cards.  The  first  card  in  each  section  was  drawn  and  the  age  and 
previous  school  attendance  of  the  pupil  investigated.  If  these  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  the  name  was  taken;  if  not,  the  next 
card  was  drawn  and  so  on  until  one  pupil  for  each  section  of  thirty 
cards  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Table  2  shows  the  number  of 
pupils  from  each  high  school,  the  number  actually  investigated,  the 
number  which  should  have  been  selected  from  each  school,  and  the 
consequent  displacement. 

TABLE  2 
The  Numbek  and  Per.  Cent  op  Pupils  Enhollbd  in  Each  High  School  in 

0AKIAN1>,  CaLIFQELNIA,  SEPTEMB1I&,  1926,  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  SELECTED 
F0&  THE  INVESTIOATION,   THE  NUMBER  WHICH   SHOULO  HaVE  BeEN 

Selected,  and  the  Amount  of  Displacement 


High  school 

Enrollment 

figures 

used 

Per  cent 
of  total 
enroll- 
ment 

Allot- 
ment 
to  each 
school 

Correct 

enrollment 

September, 

1936 

Percent 
of  total 
enroll- 
ment 

Correct 
allot- 
ment to 
schools 

Displace- 
ment 

Total 

8,038 

100.00 

•250 

7,509 

100.00 

250 

Fremont 

1,650 
572 
1,176 
1,421* 
2,288 
1,031* 

19.79 
7.10 
14.75 
17.60 
28.46 
12.80 

.     48 
18 
37 
44 
71 
32 

1,550 
572 
1,176 
1,192 
2,288 
786 

20.5 
7.7 
15.5 
15.7 
30.2 
10.4 

51 
19 
39 
39 
76 
26 

-3 

McClyznondB 

Oakland 

-1 
-2 

Roosevelt 

+5 

Technical 

-6 

University 

-1-6 

*  Includes  junior  high  school  department. 

The  staff. — To  the  skill  of  the  investigators  who  collected  the  data 
is  attributable  whatever  validity  the  data  possess.  All  who  assisted 
in  any  capacity  in  collecting  or  tabulating  the  data  were  men  and 
women  with  special  graduate  study  or  previous  experience  to  qualify 
them  for  the  work.  The  visiting  teacher  had  had  training  and  experi- 
ence both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  social  worker;  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Guidance  of  the  Oakland  schools  gave  the 
tests  with  the  exception  of  a  few  given  by  the  director  of  the  investi- 
gation or  by  some  qualified  member  of  the  staff.  All  tests  were  scored 
by  the  same  person.  Two  graduate  students  in  the  University  who 
had  had  previous  experience  in  the  use  of  county  tax  records,  collected 
the  data  regarding  property  valuations,  and  two  other  persons  with 
experience  in  both  teaching  and  social  work  collected  the  data  from 
the  full-time  schools,  and  interviewed  counselors  and  teachers. 
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Statistical  Treatment  op  Data 

The  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  has  been  as  simple  as  could 
be  found  to  bring*  out  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  two  groups 
studied.  As  might  be  expected  normal  distributions,  or  nearly  normal 
distributions,  have  been  found  in  very  few  cases.  The  more  significant 
the  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  pupils  the  less  the  likelihood 
of  finding  a  normal  distribution  of  the  factor  under  consideration. 
The  contingency  method  as  developed  by  Pearson*  is  used  to  show 
relationships  between  quantities  grouped  into  classes  or  categories. 

The  material  is  so  full  of  human  interest  that  what  might  be 
termed  a  case  method  of  treatment  is  also  used.  The  data  were  so 
tabulated  that  any  case  could  be  traced  back  to  the  original  record  and 
explanations  of  unusual  variations  uncovered.  Through  this  method 
several  factors  which  seemed  significant  were  found  to  depend  upon  a 
single  underlying  factor. 

The  material  is  so  full  of  possibilities  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
limit  it  to  a  few  definite  lines;  interesting  by-paths  led  off  in  many 
directions.  The  whole  subject  of  sex  differences,  for  example,  has  been 
left  out  of  this  report,  but  it  is  hoped  to  treat  this  and  other  material 
in  another  discussion. 


Yule,  G.  V.   An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  statistics,  1919,  p.  64fr. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  PUPILS  LEAVING 
SCHOOL  AND  OP  PUPILS  REMAINING 

IN  SCHOOL 

The  two  groups  of  pupils  selected  for  this  investigation  were 
intended  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  random  sampling  of  pupils  who 
left  school  after  the  age  of  16,  before  completing  the  full  course  of  the 
secondary  school,  and  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  who  remained  in  school 
during  the  period  when  the  others  were  leaving.  The  method  of  their 
selection  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Por  conven- 
ience, the  group  of  pupils  who  left  school  will  be  designated  **  group 
B,"  and  the  pupils  who  remained  in  school  will  be  designated 
''group  A.'' 

Availability  for  study  was  the  requisite  for  including  any  pupil 
in  either  group.  Two  additional  pupils  were  selected  from  each  high 
school  in  order  to  allow  for  any  losses  which  might  occur  between  the 
time  of  selection  of  the  list  and  the  completion  of  the  case  records  for 
the  school.  So  far  as  is  known  no  factor,  other  than  availability, 
influenced  the  selection  of  either  group  of  pupils.  The  selected  high- 
school  group  consisted,  in  all,  of  250  pupils  of  whom  126  were  boys 
and  124  were  girls.  Had  the  selection  in  regard  to  sex  been  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  entire  high-school  enrollment  in  Oakland, 
there  would  have  been  1.6  per  cent  more  boys.  There  were  a  few  more 
boys  than  girls  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  Oakland  during  the 
eight  months  in  which  the  investigation  was  in  progress.  Numbers 
and  percentages  are  shown  in  table  3. 

TABLE  3 
Number  and  Pm  Oent  or  Bots  and  Gikls  in  Group  A,  and  in  thv  Oakland 

High  Sohools  During  1926 


High  school  pupils 


Included  in  this  investigation 

In  Oakland  high  schools  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1928 

Monthly  average  in  Oakland  high 
schools  February  to  October, 
1926 


Total 


Number 


250 
7,564 

7,423 


Per  cent 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Bo3r8 


Number 


124 
3,871 

3,800 


Percent 


49.6 


51.2 


51.2 


Girls 


Number 


126 


3,693 


3,623 


Per  cent 


50.4 


48.8 


48.8 
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Since  the  figures  for  the  high  schools  include  all  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  regardless  of  age,  the  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  16  to 
18  years  of  age  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  percentage  for  the  total 
enrollment.  The  250  pupils  selected  are  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  six  high  schools,  but  only  2  per  cent  of  the  11,710 
pupils  reported  enrolled  in  the  grades  9  to  12  during  March,  1926. 

The  group  of  pupils  eliminated  from  school  was  intended  to  include 
every  pupil  leaving  school  during  the  period  December  9,  1925,  to 
April  5,  1926.  Availability  was  a  necessary  factor  in  selection  and,  as 
was  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  many  pupils  were  not  available 
because  of  removal  from  town  or  return  to  full-time  school.  From  an 
original  list  of  260  boys  and  225  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over,  220 
were  investigated.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
group  B  in  the  list  from  which  they  were  selected,  and  in  the  entire 
part-time  school  for  the  year  1925-26  are  shown  in  table  4. 


TABLE  4 

Number  and  Per  Cent  op  Bots  and  Oxkls  in  Group  B,  and  in  the  Oakland 

Part-tdcb  School  Dubino  Speino,  1926 


Pupils 


Included  in  the  investigation 

Total  enrollment  of  part-time 
school,  1926-26* 

Pupils  enrolling  during  the  in- 
vestigation  


Toul 


Number 


220 


2,727 


4S5 


Peroent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Boys 


Number 


112 


1,613 


260 


Percent 


50.9 


59.1 


53.6 


GirlB 


Number 


108 


1,114 


225 


Percent 


49.1 


40.9 


46.4 


*  The  active  monthly  enrollment  was  only  about  60  i>er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
who  enrolled  during  the  entire  year.  An  enrollment  of  1631  was  the  highest  for  any  month 
of  the  school  year  1925-26. 

More  boys  than  ^rls  came  from  schools  outside  of  Oakland, 
returned  to  full-time  school,  moved  away,  and  were  temporarily 
excused  from  attendance.  Consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  girls 
was  available  for  investigation. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  percentage  of  boys  should  be 
greater  both  in  the  high  schools  of  Oakland  and  in  the  group  elimi- 
nated from  school,  since  the  population  of  children  15  to  19  years  of 
age  in  Oakland,  according  to  the  1920  census,  shows  more  girls  than 
boys.  The  percentage  of  boys  in  the  age-group  15  to  19  years  was 
only  48.3  according  to  the  census.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  representative  are  the  two  samplings  of 
eliminated  and  of  high-school  pupils  even  in  regard  to  sex. 
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The  g^oup  of  220  pupils  is  about  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment of  the  part-time  school  for  the  year,  but  pupils  are  constantly 
leaving'  this  school  because  they  have  reached  the  age  of  18  or  for 
other  reasons,  so  the  enrollment  at  any  one  time  is  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year.  When  the  investigation  was 
started,  the  enrollment  was  1584,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  group 
B,  therefore,  was  about  one-seventh  of  the  active  enrollment  of  the 
part-time  school. 


TABLE  5 
ThS  NUMBQl  AND  PXK  GeNT  OF  PUPII£  IN  GbOUPS  A  AND  B  DlSnaBUTBD 

AoooKDiNo  TO  Age  on  June  10,  1926 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Age 

June  10. 1026 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

260 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

15  :  6-15  :  11 

16  :  0-16  :  5 

4 

44 

91 
55 
44 
10 
2 

1.6 
17.6 

36.4 

22.0 

17.6 

4.0 

0.8 

1 
22 
38 
28 
28 
5 
2 

3 
22 
53 
27 
16 
5 
0 

• 

0 
66 
66 
45 
31 
12 

0 

0.0 
30.0 
30.0 
20.5 
14.1 

5.4 

0 
34 
32 
21 
18 
7 
0 

0 
32 

16:6-16:  11 

34 

17:0-17:5 

24 

17  :  6-17  :  11 

13 

18  :  0-18  :  5 

5 

18  :  ^18  :  11 

0 

M^fliftn 

1^11.04 
17-0. 10 
7.06  months 
.447 

16-10.0 
1^11.10 
7 .  19  months 
.485 

Maati 

iTdim. 

Age, — A  random  sampling*  of  high-school  pupils  16  to  18  years  of 
age  might  be  expected  to  yield  a  group  a  little  older  than  an  eliminated 
group,  since  the  latter  group  tends  to  leave  school  near  the  sixteenth 
birthday.  Table  5  shows  the  ages  of  these  pupils  by  6-months'  periods. 
The  median  age  and  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  group  A  are  greater 
than  the  corresponding  ages  of  pupils  in  group  B  by  one  month  each. 
If  the  distributions  were  normal  the  standard  error  of  the  difference* 
of  the  two  means  would  be  1.52  and  the  chances,  therefore,  are  about 
93  in  100  that  there  is  a  small  difference  between  the  average  ages  of 
the  two  groups  of  which  these  are  samplings. 


Using  the  short  fonnula  ^diff.=  V  ^car.  d  -|-  »■(«. «)  since  r  cannot  be  found. 
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Nativity. — At  the  time  of  the  last  United  States  Census  there  were, 
in  Oakland,  1,382  white  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  who 
were  foreign  bom.  This  was  9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  age. 
With  the  change  in  immigration  laws  a  different  proportion  may  be 
expected  at  present.  From  table  6  a  comparison  of  the  population  of 
Oakland  included  in  the  age  group  15  to  19  can  be  made  with  groups 
A  and  B  in  respect  to  color  or  race,  nativity,  and  sex.  A  rather  sur- 
prising similarity  in  percentages  of  pupils  who  are  native-born  whites 
appears  in  the  two  groups  under  consideration.  Apparently  a  child 's 
retention  in  school  in  Oakland  is  not  determined  by  being  born  in  this 
country.  If  the  attendance  department  in  the  Oakland  schools  is  as 
active  in  securing  the  attendance  of  Negroes  and  Orientals  in  the  part- 
time  school  as  in  securing  the  attendance  of  white  pupils,  the  con- 
clusion might  be  reached  that  the  chances  are  about  even  for  the 
Negro  child  to  remain  in  school  or  to  drop  out,  but  that  the  chances 
are  five  to  one  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  child  will  remain  in  school. 

In  the  two  groups  of  pupils,  the  percentage  of  native-bom  white 
children  is  practically  the  same  (88  and  87  per  cent),  but  the  per- 
centage of  such  pupils  whose  parents  were  foreign-born  is  almost  twice  ' 
as  large  in  the  eliminated  group.  These  percentages  of  pupils  of  for- 
eign parentage  are  19.8  and  37.3  in  groups  A  and  B,  respectively.  On 
the  other  hand  the  percentages  of  pupils  of  native  and  of  mixed  parent- 
age are  both  greater  in  group  A.  The  last  section  of  table  6  shows, 
in  another  way,  the  nativity  of  the  parents.  Of  the  500  parents  of  the 
pupils  in  group  A,  150,  or  30  per  cent,  were  foreign-born ;  of  the  440 
parents  of  pupils  in  group  B,  205,  or  46.5  per  cent,  were  foreign-born. 
These  percentages  do  not  include  Orientals.  In  both  groups  the  num- 
ber of  native-bom  mothers  is  larger  than  the  number  of  native-born 
fathers  and  by  about  the  same  proportion,  and  conversely  among  the 
total  number  of  foreign-bom  parents  there  are  fewer  mothers  than 
fathers. 

Language  spoken  in  the  home. — As  the  language  of  the  mother 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  determine  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home,  the  maximum  number  of  homes  in  which  a  language  other  than 
English  was  spoken  might  be  66  homes  of  group  A,  and  94  homes  of 
group  B.  From  the  reports  of  the  investigator  a  foreign  language 
was  habitually  spoken  in  only  13  (5.2  per  cent)  of  the  homes  of  pupils 
in  group  A  and  in  27  (12.3  per  cent)  of  the  homes  of  group  B.  Both 
numbers  are  far  below  the  maximum  which  might  be  expected,  but  the 
percentage  of  homes  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  in  group  B  as  in  group  A. 
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Nativity  of  parents, — ^A  study  of  the  parentage  of  both  groups  of 
pupils  shows  that  a  wide  range  of  countries  is  represented.  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  contribute  th^  two  largest 
percentages  to  group  A ;  Italy  and  Portugal,  to  group  B.  In  table  7 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  white,  foreign-bom  adults  over  45  years 

TABLE  6 

The  Oakland  Population  15  to  19  Yeabs  of  Aqe,  thb  Pufu^  of  Oroops  A  and 

B,  AND  Thkue.  Pakents  Classified  Aooobdino  to  Color 

or  Raob^  Nativitt,  and  Sex 


Oakland 
population, 

Pupils  of: 

Parents  of  pupils  in: 

Color  or  race, 
nativity,  and  aez 

lft-19  years, 
censuB,  1920 

Group  A 

Group B 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Total 

14,S44 

100.0 

250 

100.0 

220 

100.0 

500 

100.0 

440 

100.0 

Native  white: 
Male 

12,828 
6,143 
6,685 

86.4 

222 
110 
112 

139 
44 
39 

12 
6 
6 

9 

4 
5 

7 
4 
3 

88.8 

193 

100 

93 

98 
72 
23 

19 

9 

10 

7 
3 
4 

1 
0 
1 

87.7 

318 
150 
168 

63.6 

219 
101 
118 

49.8 

Female 

Parentage: 
Native 

(62.6) 
(19.8) 
(17.6) 

4.8 

(50.8) 
(37.3) 
(11.9) 

8.6 

Foreig;n  

Mixed 

Foreign-boFm 
white: 
Male 

1,382 
669 
713 

299 
153 
146 

335 
217 
118 

9.3 

150 
84 
66 

18 
9 
9 

14 
7 
7 

30.0 

205 

111 

94 

14 
7 
7 

2 

1 
1 

46.5 

Female 

Nearro 

2.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

Male 

Female 

All  other 

2.3 

.5 

2.8 

.5 

Male 

Female 

■••■■•■>•••■ 

*     • 

of  age  in  Oakland,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  is  shown  classified 
according  to  nativity  for  comparison  with  corresponding  data  con- 
cerning the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  the  investigation.  As  the  parents 
of  16-  and  17-year-old  pupils  are  all  adults  an  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  population  figures  for  Oakland  so  that  the  figures  would 
be  more  nearly  comparable.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  show  the 
number  of  persons  of  all  ages  bom  in  each  of  the  countries  listed 
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Since  the  figures  for  the  high  schools  include  all  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  regardless  of  age,  the  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  16  to 
18  years  of  age  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  percentag^e  for  the  total 
enrollment.  The  250  pupils  selected  are  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  six  high  schools,  but  only  2  per  cent  of  the  11,710 
pupils  reported  enrolled  in  the  grades  9  to  12  during  March,  1926. 

The  group  of  pupils  eliminated  from  school  was  intended  to  include 
every  pupil  leaving  school  during  the  period  December  9,  1925,  to 
April  5,  1926.  Availability  was  a  necessary  factor  in  selection  and,  as 
was  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  many  pupils  were  not  available 
because  of  removal  from  town  or  return  to  full-time  school.  Prom  an 
original  list  of  260  boys  and  225  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over,  220 
were  investigated.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
group  B  in  the  list  from  which  they  were  selected,  and  in  the  entire 
part-time  school  for  the  year  1925-26  are  shown  in  table  4. 


TABLE  4 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Boys  ani>  Girls  in  Group  B,  and  in  the  Oakland 

PART-mcB  School  During  Spring,  1926 


Pupils 


Included  in  the  investigation 

Total  enrollment  of  part-time 
schooU  1925-26*' 

Pupils  enrolling  during  the  in- 
vestigation  


Total 


Number 


220 


2,727 


485 


Per  cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Boys 


Number 


112 


1,613 


260 


Per  cent 


50.9 


59.1 


53.6 


Girk 


Number 


108 


1,114 


225 


Per  cent 


49.1 


40.9 


46.4 


*  The  active  monthly  enrollment  was  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
who  enrolled  during  the  entire  year.  An  enrollment  of  1631  was  the  highest  for  any  month 
of  the  school  year  1925-26. 

More  boys  than  girls  came  from  schools  outside  of  Oakland, 
returned  to  full-time  school,  moved  away,  and  were  temporarily 
excused  from  attendance.  Consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  girls 
was  available  for  investigation. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  percentage  of  boys  should  be 
greater  both  in  the  high  schools  of  Oakland  and  in  the  group  elimi- 
nated from  school,  since  the  population  of  children  15  to  19  years  of 
age  in  Oakland,  according  to  the  1920  census,  shows  more  girls  than 
boys.  The  percentage  of  boys  in  the  age-group  15  to  19  years  was 
only  48.3  according  to  the  census.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  representative  are  the  two  samplings  of 
eliminated  and  of  high-school  pupils  even  in  regard  to  sex. 
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according  to  the  1920  census  fibres.  The  foreign-bom  white  persons 
45  years  of  age  and  over  were  4.425  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom 
white  population.  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  an  estimated 
number  of  persons  over  45  years  of  age  bom  in  each  of  the  countries 
listed.  It  was  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  persons  over 
45  years  of  age,  born  in  each  country,  would  be  4.425  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  No  claims  are  made  for  the  validity  of  these  figures; 
they  are  presented  only  as  estimates  for  rough  comparison. 

So  far  as  the  estimates  made  can  be  relied  upon  it  appears  that  by 
far  the  largest  percentages  of  foreign-born  white  adults  of  Oakland 
in  1920  were  from  the  British  possessions.  The  numbers  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  together,  were  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  numbers  from  Great  Britain  aJone. 

Although  Great  Britain  and  Canada  contributed  11.7  per  cent  of 
the  adult  population  of  Oakland,  the  proportion  of  parents  of  pupils 
in  both  groups  A  and  B,  coming  from  these  countries,  was  only  a 
little  over  7  per  cent.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  large  difference 
which  seems  to  be  statistically  reliable,*  unless  the  individuals  born 
in  these  countries  have  few  children  either  in  or  out  of  school. 

A  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  group 
A  are  from  Scandinavian  countries.  Only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oakland  over  45  years  of  age,  and  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  group  B,  were  bom  in  these  countries.  The 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  groups  A  and  B,  whose 
parents  were  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are  fairly  reliable.!  It  appears 
that  the  child  in  Oakland  born  of  Scandinavian  parents  has  a  2  to  1 
chance  of  remaining  in  school. 

The  percentage  of  parents  bom  in  Germany  is  about  1.8  as  great 
in  group  B  as  in  group  A,  but  this  difference  does  not  have  high  relia- 
bility. However,  very  decided  differences  appear  between  groups  A 
and  B  in  the  percentage  of  parents  bom  in  the  Southern  European 

♦  <rp,  =  .0014  (when  n  =  54,427  and  p  =  .117)         caitt.  i, ,  =  .0121 

<rp,c=.0120  (when  n  =  500  and  p  =  .078)  a-dut.  i,  ,=  .0172 

<rp,=  .0172  (when  n=440  and  p  =  .073)  <rdiff  ,'  ,=  .0209 

Vdttt.  1,  ,  Cditt.  1,  a  <rdiff.  1,  I 

t  <rp,  =  .0009  (when  n  =  54,427  and  p  =  .049)         (r^itt. ,,  ,  =  .0113 

^p,  =  .0113  (when  »  =  500  and  p=.068)  ^dirr. ,.  ,  =  .0142 

<rp,  =  .0086  (when  n  =  440  and  p  =  .034)  aaitt. ,'. ,  =  .0087 

£hl =1.68  5iJ_=:2.40  ?LJL_  =  i.72 
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countries  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  percentages  of  parent* 
,of  pupils  in  g^oup  A  bom  in  these  countries  and  the  percentages  in 
the  population  over  45  years  of  age  are  approximately  equal,  but  the 
percentages  of  parents  from  these  countries  in  group  B  are  from  4 
to  6  times  as  large  as  in  group  A.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  child 
whose  parents  were  bom  in  Southern  Europe  has  far  less  chance  of 
remaining  in  school  than  the  child  of  native  parentage  or  the  child 
whose  parents  were  born  in  Northern  Europe  or  one  of  English- 
speaking  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 

Test  Scores 

Every  investigation  of  mental  differences  between  school  and  work- 
ing children  has  shown  a  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  school 
children.  Dr.  WooUey's  exhaustive  study  of  the  two  groups  in  Cin- 
cinnati led  her  to  the  conclusion  that,  **Not  only  are  the  school  boys 
superior,  but  their  superiority  increases  from  year  to  year  and  is 
decidedly  greater  at  eighteen  than  it  was  at  fourteen."  (WooUey, 
p.  31^.)*  The  same  statement  is  made  regarding  school  girls  and 
working  girls  {loc.  cit.  p.  316).  Counts*  study,  **The  Selective  Factors 
of  American  Secondary  Education,"  showed  that  through  the  second- 
ary schools  there  is  a  psychological  selection  of  pupils  and  that  in 
using  the  Chapman- Welles  test  the  median  scores  of  the  high>school 
pupils  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  decreased  from  the  twelfth  grade 
to  the  ninth  and  the  median  score  of  pupils  in  the  continuation  school 
was  far  lower  than  the  median  score  of  ninth-grade  pupils.  (Counts, 
p.  124,  125).  Hopkins'  more  recent  study  of  the  ** Intelligence  of 
Continuation-School  Children  in  Massachusetts"  showed  that  on  the 
Dearborn  test  the  median  scores  of  regular-school  and  continuation- 
school  pupils  14  and  15  years  of  age  differed  by  35  and  45  points, 
respectively,  in  a  community  where  there  were  many  different  racial 
groups.  The  median  scores  of  similar  groups  in  three  other  cities 
showed  slightly  smaller  differences.     (Hopkins,  p.  53.) 

The  median  test  scores  of  Oakland  pupils  who  remained  in  school 
and  who  left  school  during  the  spring  of  1926  present  similar  differ- 
ences. As  has  been  indicated,  the  Terman  group  test  was  used  in 
this  investigation.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  test  results  are  a  real 
measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  tested  but,  since  the  test  has 
high  predictive  value  as  to  success  in  school,  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
indicating  whether  any  large  number  of  the  pupils  who  left  school 
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could  have  succeeded  had  they  remained  in  re^ar  school.  Language 
handicaps  which  lower  the  test  score  must  also  interfere  with  work 
in  school.  Pupils  who  made  the  lowest  test  scores,  for  instance  below 
50  when  the  highest  possible  score  is  210,  are  probably  not  tested  with 
any  real  accuracy;  and  on  the  other  hand  pupils  who  scored  above 
190  are  also  probably  not  properly  tested.  However,  their  relative 
position  in  the  scale  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  draw  fairly  reliable 
conclusions  concerning  their  probable  success  in  school. 

The  pupils  of  group  B  were  the  first  selected  and  were  tested  as 
they  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  spring  of  1926,  between  the 
dates  March  22  and  June  17.  The  greater  number  of  pupils  were 
tested  in  April  and,  hence,  April  10  was  taken  as  the  date  to  which 
all  scores  were  adjusted. 

The  pupils  of  group  A  were  selected  after  their  enrollment  in 
school  in  the  fall  semester  of  1926.  They  were  tested  between 
October  17,  1926,  and  January  17,  1927.  Sixty  pupils  of  this  group 
previously  had  been  tested  by  the  school  department,  and  it  seemed 
advisable  to  avoid  re-testing  so  far  as  possible.  These  sixty  tests  had 
been  given  from  one  month  to  four  years  previously. 

Correction  of  scores, — The  problem  of  correcting  all  scores  to  the 
date  selected — ^April  10,  1926 — ^has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved 
because  the  rate  of  mental  growth  of  children  14  to  18  years  of  age  is 
still  unknown,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  children  who  are  much 
retarded  mentally.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  this  problem 
through  re-tests  has  been  made  by  Symonds.  He  presents  a  regression 
equation  by  which  the  yearly  gain  in  score  on  the  Terman  group  test 
may  be  predicted.  ( Symonds,  p.  47 )  Changing  his  equation  for  yearly 
gain  which  is  Tgam  =  —  .169X8core  —  40.62  to  an  equation  for  a  new 
score  one  year  later  it  becomes  rnewBcore  =  .SSlXmitiai  score  +  40.62. 

This  regression  line  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

A  few  pupils  in  both  groups  had  previous  scores  from  this  same 
test,  and  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  actual  score  changes  with  the 
changes  indicated  by  the  regression  equation  just  given.  It  was  found 
that  the  pupils  who  made  scores  in  the  lowest  ranges  in  their  first  test 
did  not  gain  so  much  as  was  predicted  by  the  regression  equation.  As 
these  were  pupils  who  were  either  greatly  retarded  or  in  atypical 
classes  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  yearly  gains  in  score 
were  less  than  the  gains  of  the  high-school  pupils  whom  Symonds 
investigated. 
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In  the  ** Manual  of  Directions"  for  giving*  the  Terman  group  test 
a  scale  of  mental-age  equivalents  is  given  by  the  author.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  among  pupils  who  make  low  scores  on  the  Terman  group 
test  mental  growth  will  not  exceed  chronological  growth,  especially 
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Original  Scores — ^Terman  Group  Test — ^Form  B 

Fig.  1. — ^Lines  indicating  change  in  test  scores  after  interval  of  one  year 

according  to  Terman  and  Symonds  data. 


after  the  child  is  16  years  of  age.  The  mental  ages,  therefore,  were 
used  as  chronological  age  and  a  second  series  of  scores  was  determined 
for  each  age  given  in  table  2  of  the  Manual.  This  second  series  con- 
sisted of  scores  whose  mental-age  equivalent  was  one  year  greater. 

A  section  of  the  resulting  table  follows. 
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Terman 

group  test 

aoore 

Stanford-Binet 
mental  ate 

Score 

corresponding 

to  mental  age 

12  months 

later 

Gain 

110 

14  :  10 

13^ 

22 

105 

14:   7 

127 

22 

100 

14:   4 

122 

22 

95 

14:    1 

115 

20 

90 

13:  11 

112 

22 

85 

13:    8 

107 

22 

80 

13:    5 

102 

22 

75 

13:    2 

97 

22 

70 

12:11 

90 

20 

Except  for  an  occasional  difference  of  20,  instead  of  22,  the  regres- 
sion equation  for  the  new  score  would  be  simply  Y  =  X  +  22.  When 
the  two  series  of  points  are  plotted,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  the  regression 

equation  is  found  to  be  Ynew  score  =  -3rinitlal  score  +  21.67. 

The  two  lines  intersect  at  the  point  where  the  initial  score  is  112. 
The  mental-age  equivalent  of  this  score,  according  to  Terman 's  table, 
is  14  years  5  months.  This  age  is  within  the  range  of  ages  discussed  as 
the  time  when  mental  development  progresses  more  slowly.  The  curve 
of  mental  growth  past  this  point,  however,  is  not  established  and  the 
assumption  made  for  use  of  the  combined  lines  is  merely  an  expedient 
because  no  better  solution  is  offered  at  present.  The  Terman  line  is 
taken  to  indicate  yearly  increase  of  score  below  the  initial  score  112, 
and  the  Symonds  line  indicates  the  yearly  increase  of  score  above 
this  point. 

In  accordance  with  these  two  lines,  the  scores  of  all  pupils  in 
groups  A  and  B  were  changed  to  the  score  which  might  have  been 
made  on  April  10,  1926.  Tables  8  and  9  show  the  distribution  of 
scores  of  pupils  in  groups  A  and  B  for  boys  and  girls,  16  and  17  years 
old  on  April  10,  1926,  and  for  the  two  ages  combined.  Figures  2,  3, 
and  4  show  graphs  of  the  scores  of  the  16-  and  17-year-old  pupils 
separately  and  combined. 
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countries  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  percentages  of  parents 
.of  pupils  in  group  A  bom  in  these  countries  and  the  percentages  in 
the  population  over  45  years  of  age  are  approximately  equal,  but  the 
percentages  of  parents  from  these  countries  in  group  B  are  from  4 
to  6  times  as  large  as  in  group  A.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  child 
whose  parents  were  bom  in  Southern  Europe  has  far  less  chance  of 
remaining  in  school  than  the  child  of  native  parentage  or  the  child 
whose  parents  were  born  in  Northern  Europe  or  one  of  English- 
speaking  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 

Test  Scores 

Every  investigation  of  mental  differences  between  school  and  work- 
ing children  has  shown  a  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  school 
children.  Dr.  WooUey's  exhaustive  study  of  the  two  groups  in  Cin- 
cinnati led  her  to  the  conclusion  that,  **Not  only  are  the  school  boys 
superior,  but  their  superiority  increases  from  year  to  year  and  is 
decidedly  greater  at  eighteen  than  it  was  at  fourteen."  (Woolley, 
p.  31^.)*  The  same  statement  is  made  regarding  school  girls  and 
working  girls  {loc.  cit.  p.  316).  Counts'  study,  **The  Selective  Factors 
of  American  Secondary  Education,"  showed  that  through  the  sjecond- 
ary  schools  there  is  a  psychological  selection  of  pupils  and  that  in 
using  the  Chapman- Welles  test  the  median  scores  of  the  high-school 
pupils  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  decreased  from  the  twelfth  grade 
to  the  ninth  and  the  median  score  of  pupils  in  the  continuation  school 
was  far  lower  than  the  median  score  of  ninth-grade  pupils.  (Counts, 
p.  124,  125).  Hopkins'  more  recent  study  of  the  **  Intelligence  of 
Continuation-School  Children  in  Massachusetts"  showed  that  on  the 
Dearborn  test  the  median  scores  of  regular-school  and  continuation- 
school  pupils  14  and  15  years  of  age  differed  by  35  and  45  points, 
respectively,  in  a  community  where  there  were  many  different  racial 
groups.  The  median  scores  of  similar  groups  in  three  other  cities 
showed  slightly  smaller  differences.     (Hopkins,  p.  53.) 

The  median  test  scores  of  Oakland  pupils  who  remained  in  school 
and  who  left  school  during  the  spring  of  1926  present  similar  differ- 
ences. As  has  been  indicated,  the  Terman  group  test  was  used  in 
this  investigation.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  test  results  are  a  real 
measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  tested  but,  since  the  test  has 
high  predictive  value  as  to  success  in  school,  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
indicating  whether  any  large  number  of  the  pupils  who  left  school 
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could  have  succeeded  had  they  remained  in  regular  school.  Language 
handicaps  which  lower  the  test  score  must  also  interfere  with  work 
in  school.  Pupils  who  made  the  lowest  test  scores,  for  instance  below 
50  when  the  highest  possible  score  is  210,  are  probably  not  tested  with 
any  real  accuracy;  and  on  the  other  hand  pupils  who  scored  above 
190  are  also  probably  not  properly  tested.  However,  their  relative 
position  in  the  scale  is  suflSciently  accurate  to  draw  fairly  reliable 
conclusions  concerning  their  probable  success  in  school. 

The  pupils  of  group  B  were  the  first  selected  and  were  tested  as 
they  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  spring  of  1926,  between  the 
dates  March  22  and  June  17.  The  greater  number  of  pupils  were 
tested  in  April  and,  hence,  April  10  was  taken  as  the  date  to  which 
all  scores  were  adjusted. 

The  pupils  of  group  A  were  selected  after  their  enrollment  in 
school  in  the  fall  semester  of  1926.  They  were  tested  between 
October  17,  1926,  and  January  17,  1927.  Sixty  pupils  of  this  group 
previously  had  been  tested  by  the  school  department,  and  it  seemed 
advisable  to  avoid  re-testing  so  far  as  possible.  These  sixty  tests  had 
been  given  from  one  month  to  four  years  previously. 

Correction  of  scores, — The  problem  of  correcting  all  scores  to  the 
date  selected — April  10,  1926 — ^has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved 
because  the  rate  of  mental  growth  of  children  14  to  18  years  of  age  is 
still  unknown,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  children  who  are  much 
retarded  mentally.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  this  problem 
through  re-tests  has  been  made  by  Symonds.  He  presents  a  regression 
equation  by  which  the  yearly  gain  in  score  on  the  Terman  group  test 
may  be  predicted.  ( Symonds,  p.  47 )  Changing  his  equation  for  yearly 
gain  which  is  Yg^in  =  —  .169X,core  —  40.62  to  an  equation  for  a  new 
score  one  year  later  it  becomes  TnewBcore  =  .831Zinitiai  .core  +  40.62. 

This  regression  line  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

A  few  pupils  in  both  groups  had  previous  scores  from  this  same 
test,  and  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  actual  score  changes  with  the 
changes  indicated  by  the  regression  equation  just  given.  It  was  found 
that  the  pupils  who  made  scores  in  the  lowest  ranges  in  their  first  test 
did  not  gain  so  much  as  was  predicted  by  the  regression  equation.  As 
these  were  pupils  who  were  either  greatly  retarded  or  in  atypical 
classes  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  yearly  gains  in  score 
were  less  than  the  gains  of  the  high-school  pupils  whom  Symonds 
investigated. 
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Qro«p  A 


ffMt  SeorM 

Fig.  2. — Oompariflon  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  test  scores  made  br 

16-jear-old  pupils  of  groups  A  and  B. 


OroiV  A 


Fig.  3. — Comparison  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  test  scores  made  bv 

17-year-old  pupils  of  groups  A  and  B. 


Comparison  of  Scores 

Means  and  medians, — Between  the  median  test  scores  made  by  the 
pupils  of  groups  A  and  B  there  is  a  large  difference.  In  tables  8  and  9 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  median  scores  of  the  three  age  divisions  of 
group  A  exceed  the  corresponding  scores  of  group  B  by  25.8,  34.9, 
and  31.0  points,  respectively;  and  the  mean  scores  of  group  A  exceed 
the  mean  scores  of  group  B  by  33.80,  34.60,  and  31.05,  respectively. 
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fait  8eor«t 
Fig..  4. — Comparison  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  test  scores  made  by  all 

pupils  of  groups  A  and  B. 

The  reliability  of  the  diflferences*  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  gen-  \  / 
eral  the  pupils  of  group  B  are  handicapped  in  competing  with  the 
high-school  pupil. 


Beliability  measures: 

^  mi  means  A,  B  =  3.87 

«"diff  means  A,  B  age  16    =4.93 


X/maaiit 

<rdifr. 

x/m««iis 


OAXtt. 


=  8.73 


=  7.04 


=  4.65 


^diff  means  A,  B  age  17    =  6.67 

The  short  formula  again  was  used  to  determine  the  vaxh.  »«•■•  as  it  was  impossible 

to  find  a  correlation  between  the  two  groups.  It  might  be  true  that  a  negative 

relationship  of  some  kind  does  exist  between  the  scores  of  the  two  groups  since 

a  selective  process  seems  to  be  in  effect  and  as  pupils  of  low  score  leave  school 

it  may  raise  the  mediaji  score  of  the  group  remaining.     If  it  were  possible  to 

find  such  a  negative  correlation  it  would  increase  the  value  of  v^Ktt    and  hence 

D 
decrease  the  value  of  .     The  quotients,  however,  are  all  so  large  that  any 

decrease  in  the  reliability  of  the  various  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
would  be  very  small. 
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Range  of  scores, — ^The  range  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  series  of 
scores.  The  most  marked  difference  in  range  is  foond  between  the 
scores  of  the  16-year-old  pupils  of  g^up  B  and  the  17-year-old  pupils 
of  group  A ;  the  former  range  is  from  177  to  0  and  the  latter,  210  to 
16.  Such  a  difference  is  to  be  expected.  The  16-year-old  group, 
eliminated  from  school,  contains  many  pupils  who  were  not  successful 
in  school  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  and  17-year-old  pupils 
of  the  group  retained  in  school  are  the  most  highly  selected.  In  fact, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  among  the  17-year-old-pupils  of  group  A  a  cer- 
tain pupil  who  made  the  low  score  of  16.  His  father,  a  native  of  this 
country,  is  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  His  mother  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  retarded  in  school  five  half  years;  the  investigator 
reported  that  he  had  **a  very  meager  vocabulary,  but  does  not  seem 
conscious  of  his  shortcomings  and  wants  to  be  an  engineer."  His 
counselor  reported  that  he  was,  **Not  much  of  a  student,  but  is  very 
ambitious;  gets  discouraged  with  himself,  but  never  gives  up."  His 
mother  is  determined  that  he  shall  finish  high  school.  This  parental 
urge  is  doubtless  responsible  for  his  ambition  and  for  his  persistence 
in  school,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  mental  handicap. 

The  pupil  in  group  A  making  the  highest  score,  210,  is  a  boy 
who  was  tested  several  years  before  when  13  years  9  months  old.  He 
then  made  a  score  of  151,  corresponding  to  a  mental  age  of  16  years 
9  months.  His  father  is  a  real  estate  salesman  who  is  a  native  of 
Australia.  His  mother  was  bom  in  New  Zealand.  Maurice's  counselor 
reported,  **He  attends  to  his  own  business  and  works  hard;  is  always 
on  the  job."  He  worked  after  school  in  a  ** groceteria"  and  had  no 
time  for  extra-curricular  activities.  His  ambition  was  to  be  an  archi- 
tect, but  he  expected  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  to  earn  the  money  for 
his  training  beyond  high  school. 

The  lowest  scores  made  in  group  B  were  made  by  twin  brothers 
16  years  and  3  months  old,  who  scored  0  and  8,  respectively.  The 
parents  of  the  boys  were  natives  of  Portugal.  The  entire  schooling  of 
the  two  boys  had  been  in  special  atypical  classes. 

The  pupil  in  group  B  making  the  highest  score,  194,  was  17  years 
and  5  months  old.  His  parents  were  native  born,  and  his  father 
owned  a  large  bakery.  Fred  left  school  because  he  had  been  expelled 
after  diflSculties  with  the  principal.  He  expected  to  go  to  a  private 
school  to  complete  his  high-school  work,  as  he  indicated  that  he  was 
determined  to  go  to  college.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  he  was  the 
despair  of  his  family  who  considered  him  beyond  their  control. 
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Overlapping, — Although  the  ranges  of  the  two  groups  do  not  differ 
greatly,  their  difference  in  massing  of  scores  is  very  great.  The  large 
percentage  of  scores  of  group  A  which  are  above  the  median  score  of 
group  B,  and  the  large  percentage  of  scores  of  group  B  which  are 
below  the  median  score  of  group  A,  are  shown  below. 


17-y«ai^ld 
pupila 


1.  Median  scores  of  group  A 

2.  Median  scores  of  group  B 

3.  Per  cent  of  scores  of  group  A  at  or  above  (2) 

4.  Per  cent  of  scores  of  group  B  at  or  below  (1) 


Total 
group 

16-yeaiM>ld 
pupils 

117.2 
81.4 

112.7 

77.8 

80.1 
77.3 

80.8 
81.7 

128.0 
97.0 


74.1 
75.1 


The  scores  of  the  two  corresponding  groups  show  such  large 
differences  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mental  superiority  of  the 
in-school  group,  in  so  far  as  the  Terman  group  test  is  a  measure  oi 
mental  ability.  Further  indication  of  differences  in  test  scores  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Intelligence  of  Children  and  Nativity  of  Parents 

A  study  of  parentage  and  test  scores  indicates  in  another  way 
certain  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  pupils  investigated.  An 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  factors  of  intelligence 
and  nationality  of  parents  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  high  scores 
with  native  white  parentage  and  of  low  scores  with  foreign  white  or 
other  parentage  is  frequent  enough  to  indicate  some  association 
between  the  two.  A  contingency  table  made  by  taking  the  four 
quartiles  of  the  range  of  scores  as  they  appear  in  tables  8  and  9  and 
the  distribution  of  three  classes  of  parentage  in  each  quartile  was 
made  for  both  groups  of  pupils.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the 
''independence  values"  or  the  numbers  to  be  expected  in  each  square 
if  the  distribution  were  by  mere  chance  and  there  were  no  relationship 
between  the  two  factors.  This  gives  only  a  rough  measure  of  relation- 
ships since  a  3  x  4-fold  table  cannot  give  a  coefficient  of  contingency 
higher  than  .81  to  .86,*  but  serves  in  this  case  since  the  association 
value  proves  to  be  very  low. 

An  examination  of  table  10  shows  that  native  parentage  occurs  in 
the  first  quartile  more  frequently  than  mere  chance  would  indicate, 
and  in  group  B,  especially,  foreign  parentage  occurs  more  frequently 


•  Yule,  G.  V.    An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  statistics,  1919,  p.  66. 
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than  by  chance  in  the  fourth  quartile.  The  coefficients  of  mean  square 
contingency  are  .23  and  .38.  Although  both  of  these  are  low  their 
difference  suggests  that  in  group  A  the  dominant  foreign  nationalities 
have  less  relationship  to  scores  than  the  dominant  foreign  nationalities 
in  group  B. 

TABLE  10 

Thb  Distribution,  AcoofU>iMo  to  Pabsntaoe,  of  CfHiLi»iEN  Making  Test  SantEs 

IN  Eacth  op  Toxjk  Quartilks 

PARENTAGE 


Fint  quartile 


Second  quAitUe 


g 


g     Third  quartile 


Fourth  quartile 


Totals 


Native 
white 


Mixed 


Fofei^n  and 
all  other 


Totals 


W.7) 
43 

(9.6) 
8 

07.8) 
11 

62 

(6S.8) 
51 

(14-7) 
21 

(«7.5) 
24 

96 

38 

(n.«) 

8 

{$B.O) 
31 

77 

(7.5) 
7 

(2.0) 

1 

(5.7) 
5 

13 

Pupils  of  Qroup  A 
N-24S 

♦•--.00075 

ro-.06e2 


139 


38 


71 


248 


PARENTAGE 


First  quartile 


GQ 

M     Second  quartile 

Pi 


H     Third  quartile 


Fourth  quartile 


Totals 


Native 
white 


Mixed 


Foreign  and 
all  other 


Totals 


(9.4) 
18 

1 

(94) 

2 

21 

(i7.S) 
34 

(64) 
8 

(i7.S) 
19 

61 

(58.0) 
35 

(S.9) 
11 

(58.0) 
39 

85 

(25.S) 
11 

(6.6) 
3 

(BS.S) 
38 

62 

Pujnls  of  Group  B 

N-210 
««-.1003 
*»- -.006157 
C-.38 
Ve-.057 


M 


23 


98 


219 
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Table  7  shows  that  the  children  of  group  A,  whose  parents  were 
foreign-bom,  were  largely  of  North  European  extraction,  and  that 
the  pupils  of  group  B  were  largely  of  South  European  extraction. 
The  investigations  which  have  beeii  made  of  the  mentality  of  immi- 
grant groups  indicate  that  the  average  test  scores  of  the  children  of 
Southern  Europeans  who  emigrate  to  this  country  are  lower  than  the 
test  scores  of  children  of  North  European  extraction.  Kimball  Young, 
in  an  investigation  of  immigrant  groups  in  California,  found  that 
children  of  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  extraction  made,  on  the 
Army  Alpha  Test,  median  scores  more  than  30  points  lower  than 
children  of  native  parentage  in  the- same  schools.  (Young,  p.  32)  May 
Bere,  in  a  later  investigation  in  New  York  City,  reported  comparable 
differences  between  the  intelligence  quotients  of  American  and  Italian 
children  in  New  York  City.  (Bere,  p.  71)  The  results  of  the  psycho- 
logical testing  done  in  the  army  indicate  not  only  the  low  rank  of 
the  Southern  Europeans  examined,  but  also  the  high  rank  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Canadians.  (Yerkes,  table  217)  These  data 
suggest  one  explanation  for  the  difference  in  average  scores  between 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  in  Oakland. 

Conclusions 

From  the  evidence  presented  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : 

1.  More  boys  than  girls  leave  school  before  completing  the 
secondary-school  course. 

2.  Approximately  half  the  pupils  eliminated  from  school  are  of 
native  white  parentage,  and  half  are  of  foreign,  mixed,  Negro,  or 
Oriental  parentage. 

3.  Test  scores  made  by  pupils  eliminated  from  school  are,  on  the 
average,  much  lower  than  the  scores  made  by  the  pupils  who  remained 
in  school. 

4.  There  is  a  slight  positive  relationship  between  high  or  low  test 
scores  of  the  pupils,  and  native  or  foreign  parentage.  From  the  large 
proportion  of  pupils  eliminated  from  school  who  are  of  South 
European  extraction  a  relationship  between  low  scores  and  Italian  or 
Portuguese  parentage  is  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  PUPIL  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

The  two  groups  of  pupils  in  this  investigation  have  been  shown  to 
differ  rather  markedly  in  their  parental  nationality  and  in  their  intel- 
ligence as  indicated  by  test  scores.  Since  one  group  left  school  while 
the  other  group  remained  in  school,  their  adaptation  to  school  environ- 
ment, so  far  as  it  can  be  measured,  is  an  important  factor  to  consider. 

The  sincere  effort  which  has  been  made  by  many  public-school 
systems  to  adapt  the  school  program  of  studies  to  the  children  enrolled, 
by  improving  classification,  curriculum,  and  teaching  methods  has,  no 
doubt,  decreased  the  amount  of  retardation  and  increased  the  holding 
power  of  the  school.  When  the  first  extensive  studies  of  retardation 
were  made  in  this  country  the  minimum  legal  age  at  which  children 
could  leave  school  was  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  so  that  comparisons 
cannot  profitably  be  made  with  the  findings  of  Thomdike,  Ayres,  and 
Strayer.  In  fact,  the  changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  school 
system  were  necessitated  by  the  presence  in  the  school  of  pupils  who 
were  compelled  by  law  to  attend,  yet  who  could  not  adapt  themselves 
to  the  program  of  the  school  as  then  organized.  In  progressive  school 
systems  the  differentiation  in  curricula  has  become  so  great  that  com- 
pletion of  sixth  grade  or  eighth  grade  means  different  things  in 
different  cities,  or  even  in  different  parts  of  a  single  city,  or  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  same  grade.  An  age-grade  chart  in  a  modern 
school  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  show  exactly  the  com- 
parative educational  achievements  of  pupils,  but  it  may  indicate 
adaptation  or  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  child. 

Progress  in  School 

As  a  measure  of  the  adjustment  between  pupil  and  school  pro- 
gram, the  following  it^ms  have  been  investigated :  progress  in  school 
by  grades,  age  upon  entering  school,  number  of  years  in  school,  and 
units  earned  during  the  last  semester  in  school. 

Age  in  relation  to  grade, — The  relationship  between  age  and  grade, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  by  numbers,  is  shown  for  the  pupils 
of  group  A  and  group  B  in  tables  11  and  12.  As  all  the  pupils  of 
group  A  and  many  of  the  pupils  of  group  B  were  enrolled  in  the  Oak- 
land schools  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year 
1925-26,  this  was  taken  as  the  date  for  the  comparison  of  ages  and 
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grades.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  group  B  who  enrolled  in  the  part-time 
school  after  January  25,  1926,  were  found,  upon  investigation,  to  have 
left  the  regular  school  a  number  of  months  before  that  date.  One  girl, 
for  example,  was  found  to  have  left  school  eighteen  months  before  she 
was  finally  brought  into  the  part-time  school.  In  all,  nineteen  of  the 
220  pupils  left  the  regular  school  one  or  more  months  before  reaching 
the  age  of  16.  Three  of  these  pupils  dropped  out  so  long  before 
January,  1926,  that  it  seemed  unfair  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
grade  in  which  they  would  have  enrolled.  For  the  remaining  sixteen 
pupils,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  grade  in  which  each  would  have 
enrolled  had  he  remained  in  school  until  after  the  opening"  of  the 
second  semester.  In  some  cases  incomplete  records  for  the  previous 
semester  were  investigated  and  in  other  cases  teachers'  estimates  were 
used.  When  no  information  was  available  regarding  the  child's  prob- 
ability of  success  in  his  first  semester's  work,  he  was  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  it  was  assumed  that  he  would  have  enrolled  in  the 
next  higher  grade.  This  gives  for  group  B  a  minimum  retardation. 
The  norms  used  in  computing  the  age-grade  table  are  those  appearing 
on  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  chart. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  investigation  only  pupils  16 
years  of  age,  or  over,  on  June  10,  1926,  were  to  be  included  in  the 
study,  but  upon  investigation  of  birth  dates  four  pupils  of  group  A 
were  found  to  have  been  under  16  years  of  age  on  that  date.  As  they 
were  past  the  age  of  16  when  investigated,  and  all  expected  to  remain 
through  the  four  years  of  high  school  they  were  retained  in  the  group. 

The  ages  given  in  tables  11  and  12  are  as  of  January  25,  1926. 
Twelve  pupils  of  group  A  were  at  that  time  under  the  age  of  16  years. 
Any  pupil  16  years  of  age  or  older,  who  was  in  the  low-ninth,  high- 
ninth,  or  low-tenth  grades  is  retarded  according  to  the  norms  used. 
As  75  pupils  in  group  A  were  in  one  of  these  three  grades,  it  is  evident 
that  they  caused  over  half  the  retardation  of  the  high-school  group. 
A  little  more  than  half  of  these  pupils  were  over-age  for  grade  by 
from  one  to  five  half-years  and  less  than  10  per  cent  were  under-age 
for  grade. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  of 
group  B  were  over-age.  Almost  85  per  cent  were  from  one  to  sixteen 
half-years  over-age.  The  median  number  of  half-years  of  overageness 
is  nearly  three  (2.7).  Only  one  pupil  under-age  for  his  grade,  accord- 
ing to  these  norms,  was  found  in  group  B.  This  boy  made  the  highest 
score  among  the  16-year-old  boys  of  group  B  and  left  school  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  only.  He  continued  his  education  at  night  school  in 
addition  to  his  half-day  a  week  at  the  part-time  school. 
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Table  13  shows  a  little  more  clearly  the  number  of  pupils  who  were 
under-age,  at-age,  and  over-age  for  grade.  A  massing  of  retardation 
in  group  B  appears  in  this  table.  Nearly  13  per  cent  of  these  pupils 
were  retarded  more  half-years  than  any  pupils  in  the  other  group. 


TABLE  13 

NUMBIA  Ain>  Plot  OBST  of  PxTPILS  in  OBOTJPS  a  and  B  CULSaJTOD  AOCORDINO  TO 

Their  Psoobbss  dt  School  by  thb  SmAYiBrEKOELHAJiDT  AoD-GBAin  Norms 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Progrc—  in  Bchool 
by  half  yean 

Toua 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

217 

100.0 

111 

106 

Under-age 

21 

1 

3 

17 

98 

131 

58 
26 
28 
12 
7 

8.4 

6 

1 

15 

1 

0 
0 

,1 

33 

183 

35 
31 
36 
38 
15 

0.5 

1 

0 

3  half  years 

2  half  years 

3 
12 

61 

49 

21 
9 

12 
5 
2 

1  half  year 

5 

37 

82 

37 

17 

16 

7 

5 

1 

16 

94 

19 
13 
14 
21 
10 

At-affe 

39.2 
52.4 

15.2 
'  84.3 

17 

Over-affc 

89 

1  hftlf  year 

16 

2  half  years 

18 

3  half  years 

22 

4  half  years 

17 

5  half  years 

5 

6  half  years 

13 
6 
5 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

>  12.9 

6 
5 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

7 

7  half  years 

1 

8  half  years 

2 

9  half  years 

0 

10  half  years 



1 

11  half  years 



12  half  years 

13  half  years 

14  half  years 

15  half  years 

16  half  years 

The  pupil  who  appears  as  16  half-years  over-age  was  a  Portuguese 
boy  who  started  school  late,  at  the  age  of  8  years  and  5  months,  and 
completed  only  the  low-fourth  grade.  He  made  a  score  of  19  in  the 
Terman  group  test.  Charles  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  three 
of  whom  had  gone  as  far  or  farther  in  school  than  he.    He  remained 
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in  school  ten  months  after  he  was  16  years  of  age  and  gave  as  his 
reason  for  leaving  school,  ** Mother  wished  me  to  quit."  His  mother 
admitted  that  this  was  true,  saying  that  the  father  earned  only  $4.00 
a  day  and  Charles'  help  was  needed.  In  the  most  extreme  case  of 
retardation  it  seems  that  over-ageness  was  not  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  child 's  elimination  from  school.  One  of  the  most  striking  fac- 
tors accompanying  elimination,  however,  is  extreme  retardation. 

Orade  attained, — The  difference  in  grade  attained  by  the  two 
groups  of  pupils  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from  the  two 
preceding  tables  with  their  widely  differing  ranges.  The  median  grade 
attained  by  the  pupils  of  group  A  was  L  11,  and  of  group  B,  L  10. 
The  two  averages  are  a  fraction  lower  in  each  case  with  a  difference 
of  1.44  between  them.  The  standard  error  of  this  difference  is  .1361, 
showing  that  it  is  a  highly  reliable  difference. 

Retardation  of  high^school  pupils. — The  rather  large  percentage 
of  high-school  pupils  who  are  over-age  for  grade  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  represent  the  retardation  in  the  Oakland  school  system  as 
a  whole. 

Pupils  of  the  age  included  in  this  investigation  were  graduated, 
and  out  of  the  public  school  if  they  were  accelerated  two  or  three 
terms.  The  percentage  of  under-age  pupils  must  necessarily  be  snlall, 
therefore.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  16  years  of  age  have  been  in 
school  long  enough  to  accumulate  many  half  years  of  retardation.  The 
group  will,  therefore,  show  a  minimum  of  acceleration  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  retardation  for  the  school  system. 

In  two  recent  school  surveys,  the  age-grade  status  of  pupils  16  to 
18  years  of  age  was  found  to  present  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
Oakland.  In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  only  J20 'per  cent  of  the  pupils 
were  over-age  when  the  school  system  was  surveyed  (Inst,  of  Ed.  R., 
p.  166)*  but  when  the  pupils  16,  16^,  17,  and  17^^  years  of  age 
alone  were  studied  44  per  cent  were  found  to  be  over-age.  A  similar 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  was  found  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  (Inst,  of  Ed.  R.,  p.  156).  The  percentage  of  pupils  16 
to  18  years  of  age  who  were  over-age  for  grade  in  Oakland  lies  just 
half  way  between  the  percentages  for  the  other  two  cities.  These  fig- 
ures are  shown  in  table  14. 

Age  at  entering  school. — Due  to  the  large  number  of  high-school 
pupils  who  were  over-age  for  grade  an  investigation  of  the  agfe  at 

*  Complete  reference  titles  are  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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which  they  entered  school  was  suggested.  Table  15  shows  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  entered  school  at  each  age-period  from  5  to  12 
years.  Nearly  half  of  the  pupils  of  group  A  and  a  little  over  half  of 
group  B  entered  school  after  the  age  of  6  years  and  6  months.  The 
average  age  at  the  time  of  enteripg. school  was  even  higher  in  both 
groups.  This,  doubtless,  accounts  for  k  part  of  the  over-ageness 
appearing  in  tables  11  and  12. 

TABIiE  14 

OaMPARisoN  OF  Proohjoss  in  School  or  Pufils  16  tx>  18  Years  of  Aob  in  Two 
Cities  with  ▲  Group  tbou.  the  High  ScHooiLfi.  of  Oakiand,  Califobnia. 


in  school 


Total. 


Number  of  pupils: 

Normal 

Over-age 

Under-age 


Per  cent  of  pupils: 

Normal 

Over-age 

Under-age 


Number  of  pupils  16  to  18  years  of  age  in  3  cities 


Oakland 
sampling 


250 


98 

131 
21 

39.2 
52.4 

8.4 


Lynn* 


Total 


15,403 


9,606 
3,085 
2,712 

62 
20 

18 


16-18 


1,585 


800 
701 

84 

50.2 

44.2 

5.3 


Jacksonvillef 


ToUl 


6,876 
7,293 
1,604 

44 

46 
10 


16-18 


403 

751- 

94 

32.3 

60.2 

7.5 


*  Adapted  from  age-grade  table,  loc.  cit.  p.  166. 

t  Adapted  from  age-grade  table,  loe.  cit.  opposite  p.  166. 

At  first  glance  it  appears  that  extremely  late  entrance  might  be 
an  indication  of  early  elimination,  but  an  examination  of  the'  eleven 
case  records  of  pupils  who  entered  school  at  the  age  of  nine  years  or 
later  shows  that  the  one  pupil  in  group  A  who  entered  so  late  was  a 
Chinese  boy  who  made  a  test  score  of  121,  skipped  four  half-grades, 
and  was  in  the  high-eleventh  grade.  He  was  over-age  for  g^^ade  only 
one  half-year  according  to  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  norms.  The  ten 
pupils  of  group  B  who  entered  school  after  the  age  of  nine,  however, 
made  scores  of  less  than  80.  It  frequently  happens  that  children  of 
normal  mentality,  who  enter  school  late,  skip  grades  and  make  up 
much  of  the  retardation.  Only  one  of  these  ten  pupils  succeeded  in 
skipping  enough  grades  to  bring  her  up  to  the  proper  age  for  her 
grade. 

Number  of  years  in  school. — A  pupil's  progress  in  school  depends 
in  part,  of  course,  upon  the  number  of  years  he  spends  in  school 
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Many  pupils  in  the  two  groups  investigated  were  found  to  have 
been  out  of  school  for  a  term  or  even  for  two  or  three  years.  Some 
families  had  moved  from  one  city  to  another  and  the  children  had 
waited  for  the  opening  of  a  term  to  enroll  in  the  new  school;  some 
pupils  were  ill  and  out  of  school  for  six  months  or  more.  Under 
normal  conditions  these  pupils,  who  were  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
would  have  been  in  school  10  or  11  years.  The  actual  number  of 
years  they  attended  school  can  be  seen  in  table  15.  The  median  num- 
ber of  years  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  group  A  is  only  a  little  over 
one-half  year  more  than  the  median  for  group  B,  but  the  range  in 
number  of  years  of  attendance  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  group. 
Only  one  pupil  of  group  A  had  attended  school  less  than  eight  and 
one-half  years,  whereas  20  pupils  in  group  B  had  attended  school  eight 
years  or  less.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  a  pupil  two  years  or 
more  older  than  the  others  of  his  class  will  be  socially  maladjusted 
and  be  likely  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  legally,  regard- 
less of  the  cause  of  his  being  over-age  for  his  grade. 

Even  pupils  who  made  normal  progress  in  school  or  skipped  one 
or  more  grades,  after  having  entered  late  or  after  having  been  out  of 
school  one  or  two  terms,  left  school  by  the  age  of  17  and  all  but  four 
of  the  20  left  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  age  of  16.  The  test 
scores  made  by  these  20  pupils  were  low,  only  two  being  above  100. 
Two  girls  made  the  comparatively  high  scores  of  144  and  156.  One 
had  completed  the  low-ninth  grade  in  seven  and  one-half  years  and 
the  other  had  completed  the  low-tenth  grade  in  eight  years  of  school- 
ing. Both  girls  were  half -orphans  and  left  school  because  of  economic 
pressure.  The  two  boys  in  the  16-year-old  group  who  made  the  lowest 
scores  were  twins  who  made  scores  of  0  and  8  in  the  Terman  group 
test.  They  had  entered  school  at  the  age  of  9  years  and  5  months,  and 
their  entire  six  and  one-half  years  of  schooling  had  been  in  special 
classes  for  atypical  pupils.  The  boy  with  the  higher  test  score  made 
normal  progress  and  his  brother  was  retarded  only  one  term.  When 
they  finally  left  school,  three  days  before  becoming  16,  the  reason 
given  was  economic  necessity  rather  than  over-ageness  or  dislike  of 
school,  and  investigation  proved  that  this  was  probably  correct,  as  the 
family  was  being  aided  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

Although  a  shortened  school  career,  due  either  to  late  entrance  in 
school  or  to  extended  absence  from  school,  occurred  more  frequently 
among  the  pupils  of  group  B  than  of  group  A,  other  factors  were 
involved  in  every  case  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
entrance  or  of  the  prolonged  absence,  and  of  the  final  elimination. 
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•TABLE  15 
NuHBsi  AND  Pm  Cbnt  or  BoTs  and  Gibia  in  Groqps  A  and  B  Classhted 

AcCOiiDINO  TO  AOE  A.T  EnTEBINO  SCHOOL  AND  NUMBER  OF  YeABS  IN  SCHOOL 


Group  A 

Groups 

Age  at  entering 
school 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

5:0-5:    6 
5:6-5:  11 
6:0-6:    5 
6:6-6:11 
7:0-7:    5 
7:6-7:11 
8:0-8:   5 
8  :  6-  8  :  11 

1 

25 

110 

66 

26 

12 

7 

2 

.4 

10,0 

44.0 

26.4 

10.4 

4.8 

2.8 

.8 

0 

9 

51 

40 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 

16 

59 

26 

16 

4 

3 

1 

1 
12 
93 
48 
33 
11 
7 
5 

.5 

5.4 

42.3 

21.8 

15.0 

5.0 

3.2 

2.2 

1 

7 

53 

24 

13 

4 

2 

2 

0 

5 

40 

24 

20 

7 

5 

3 

9:0-9:    5 
9  :6-  9  :  11 

1 

.4 

1 

0 

4 

2 
2 

1 
0 
1 

1.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.5 
0.0 
0.5 

2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 

2 
1 

10:0-10:   5 

0 

10  :  6-10  :  11 

1 

11  :  0-11  :   5 

11  :  6-11  :  11 

Median 

6.;  5.4 
6:7.10 

7.5  monthH 
.4744 

6:6.5 

6:10.08            ^       2.9J 

11.2  months  — 

.7552           *'«»'"     -^^^ 

Mean 

<r<iti. 

-»3.34 

8 

Yean  in  school 

1 
1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
3 
7 

8.6 

• 

1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
3 

4}4* 

0 

^r  A  * 

5    

0 

5H 

1 

"^  * ^ 

6    

0 

6H 

1 

*'/'* 

7    

1 

7^ 

2 

8    

1 

0.4 

1 

4 

8U 

2 
15 
13 
67 
37 
85 
17 
13 

0.8 

6.0 

5.2 

26.8 

14.8 

34.0 

6.8 

S  2 

1 

6 

5 

40 

21 

38 

7 

6 

1 

9 

8 

27 

16 

47 

10 

7 

6 
24 
40 
58 
51 
13 

9 

2.7 
10.9 
18.2 
26.4 
23.2 
5.9 
4.1 

4 
12 
14 
21 
35 
9 
7 

2 

"^x  X 

9    

12 

9U 

26 

**  r  A 

10    

37 

10J4 

16 

11    

4 

iiu 

2 

*  *x  ^ 

12    

Median 

10.61 
10.514 
.762 

9.93 

9.732 

1.124                 i>       -782 

Mean 

OA'xm    

n#v 

^'^iii^'in 

.048 

.076 

9A\\ 

f.     .899 

«.87 

*  Each  half  year  interpreted  as  middle  of  step,  i.e.,  4.2^4.75 
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Actuai  retardation. — A  study  of  thcTetardation  of  each  pupil  com- 
puted from  his  age  upon  entering  school  and  the  number  of  years  he 
attended  school  gives  an  actual  retardation-  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  appears  in  tables  11,  12,  and  13.  The  real  progress  in  school  of 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  is  shown  in  table  16.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  high-school  pupils  investigated  made  normal  progress  in  school  or 


TABLE  16  ^ 

NtTMBEK  AND  PEK  CENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  GbOUPS  A  AND  B  CLASSIFIED  ACCOBJMNO  TO 

Their  Actual  Progress  in  School 


Group  A 

Group  B 

ProfTMB  in  Bchool 
by  half  yean 

Total 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

Accelerated 

'  46 
0 
3 
0 
6 
10 
27 

98 

106 
54 
29 
11 

8 
3 

1 

18.4 

17 

29 

17 
1 
0 
1 

1 
7 
7 

31 

m 

38 

50 

40 

22 

10 

7 

1 

1 

3 

7.7 

9 
1 
0 

1 
0 
2 
5 

13 

90 

18 

26 

18 

12 

9 

3 

0 

1 

3 

8 

8  half-years 

0 

5  half-vears 

0 

4  half-years 

1 

2 

4 

10 

46 

61 
31 
19 
4 
5 
2 
0 

2 

4 

6 

17- 

52 

45 
23 
10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3  half-years 

• 

1 

2  half-years 

5 

1  half-year 

14.1 
78.2 

2 

Normal 

39.2 
42.4 

18 

Retarded 

82 

1  half-year 

20 

2  half-years 

24 

3  half-years 

22 

4  half-years 

10 

5  half-years 

1 

6  half-years 

4 

7  half-years 

1 

8  half-years .    . . 

9  half-years 

skipped  one  or  more  half -grades.  The  actual  acceleration  in  group  A 
is  about  10  per  cent,  and  in  group  B  is  about  5  per  cent  greater  than 
the  theoretical  acceleration  indicated  in  tables  11  and  12.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  group  A  making  normal  progress  in  school  is  exactly  the 
same  in  the  two  tables ;  two  less  pupils  in  group  B  made  normal  prog- 
ress in  school  according  to  the  actual  years  in  school  than  according 
to  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  norms. 

Progress  in  school  in  relation  to  test  scores. — In  tables  17  and  18, 
actual  progress  in  school  is  shown  in  relation  to  scores  made  in  the 
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Tennan  group  test.  These  two  tables  repeat  part  of  the  data  shown 
in  tables  8  and  9  of  Chapter  Two,  with  a  distribution  according  to 
progress  in  school.  Table  17  shows  the  data  for  16-year-old  pupils. 
The  median  and  mean  scores  for  accelerated,  normal,  and  retarded 
pupils  of  group  A  show  a  marked  difference.  The  mean  scores  vary 
from  143.29  for  the  accelerated  pupils  to  90.08  for  the  retarded  pupils. 
The  means  have  relatively  small  standard  deviations.  In  group  B, 
however,  the  20  pupils  who  have  made  normal  progress  in  school  made 
a  higher  average  score  than  even  the  accelerated  pupils  of  the  group. 
Eight  pupils  made  normal  progress  in  school  and  made  test  scores 
above  140.  The  case  records  showed  that  four  of  these  eight  pupils 
were  out  of  school  only  temporarily.  Four  other  pupils  left  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  their  progress  in  school.  One  boy,  whose  father 
had  just  died  of  tuberculosis,  was  out  of  school  waiting  to  be  sent  to 
Arroyo  Sanitarium.  Two  girls  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and  one 
boy  found  it  diflBcult  to  adjust  himself  to  conditions  in  the  home  where 
there  was  a  new  step-mother. 

There  are  33  points  between  the  mean  test  scores  of  the  accelerated 
and  retarded  pupils  of  group  B.  Probably  the  difference  would  be 
even  more  marked  if  it  were  not  for  the  low  scores  of  three  accelerated 
pupils.  One  of  these  was  a  boy  who  was  out  of  school  four  and  one- 
half  years  and  skipped  four  grades  after  his  return;  one  was  a  girl 
with  a  language  handicap  who  was  considered  mentally  above  normal 
by  her  teachers,  and  probably  was  not  properly  tested ;  the  third  was 
a  boy  from  Alaska  who  did  not  enter  school  until  he  was  10  years  old, 
and  then  made  seven  grades  in  six  and  one-half  years. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  16-year-old  pupils 
of  groups  A  and  B  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  scores  of  the  accelerated  pupils  of  each  group 
(table  17)  is  40  points,  and  between  the  mean  scores  the  retarded 
pupils,  20  points;  but  the  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  the 
normal  pupils  tells  a  different  story.  The  pupils  making  normal 
progress  in  the  eliminated  group  made  a  slightly  higher  mean  score 
than  the  corresponding  group  in  high  school.  The  2.31  points  excess 
is  not  a  reliable  difference,  however,  as  the  list  of  reliabilities  indi- 
cates.*   In  another  sampling  of  pupils  in  high  school  and  of  pupils 

•  Reliability  measures  for  table  17 : 

_  40.11     _ 
'  U^dJif.  means  (accelerated)  A,  B    —  jy  gQ      —  2.25 

o  Q1 

^'<^'Afft.  meaiisVormal)  A,  B  =  jq  33      =  0.205 

^  diff.  means  (retarded)  A,  B        —  5.543     — ^'^^ 
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Many  pupils  in  the  two  groups  investigated  were  found  to  have 
been  out  of  school  for  a  term  or  even  for  two  or  three  years.  Some 
families  had  moved  from  one  city  to  another  and  the  children  had 
waited  for  the  opening  of  a  term  to  enroll  in  the  new  school;  some 
pupils  were  ill  and  out  of  school  for  six  months  or  more.  Under 
normal  conditions  these  pupils,  who  were  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
would  have  been  in  school  10  or  11  years.  The  actual  number  of 
years  they  attended  school  can  be  seen  in  table  15.  The  median  num- 
ber of  years  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  group  A  is  only  a  little  over 
one-half  year  more  than  the  median  for  group  B,  but  the  range  in 
number  of  years  of  attendance  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  group. 
Only  one  pupil  of  group  A  had  attended  school  less  than  eight  and 
one-half  years,  whereas  20  pupils  in  group  B  had  attended  school  eight 
years  or  less.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  a  pupil  two  years  or 
more  older  than  the  others  of  his  class  will  be  socially  maladjusted 
and  be  likely  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  legally,  regard- 
less of  the  cause  of  his  being  over-age  for  his  grade. 

Even  pupils  who  made  normal  progress  in  school  or  skipped  one 
or  more  grades,  after  having  entered  late  or  after  having  been  out  of 
school  one  or  two  terms,  left  school  by  the  age  of  17  and  all  but  four 
of  the  20  left  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  age  of  16.  The  test 
scores  made  by  these  20  pupils  were  low,  only  two  being  above  100. 
Two  girls  made  the  comparatively  high  scores  of  144  and  156.  One 
had  completed  the  low-ninth  grade  in  seven  and  one-half  years  and 
the  other  had  completed  the  low-tenth  grade  in  eight  years  of  school- 
ing. Both  girls  were  half -orphans  and  left  school  because  of  economic 
pressure.  The  two  boys  in  the  16-year-old  group  who  made  the  lowest 
scores  were  twins  who  made  scores  of  0  and  8  in  the  Terman  group 
test.  They  had  entered  school  at  the  age  of  9  years  and  5  months,  and 
their  entire  six  and  one-half  years  of  schooling  had  been  in  special 
classes  for  atypical  pupils.  The  boy  with  the  higher  test  score  made 
normal  progress  and  his  brother  was  retarded  only  one  term.  When 
they  finally  left  school,  three  days  before  becoming  16,  the  reason 
given  was  economic  necessity  rather  than  over-ageness  or  dislike  of 
school,  and  investigation  proved  that  this  was  probably  correct,  as  the 
family  was  being  aided  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

Although  a  shortened  school  career,  due  either  to  late  entrance  in 
school  or  to  extended  absence  from  school,  occurred  more  frequently 
among  the  pupils  of  group  B  than  of  group  A,  other  factors  were 
involved  in  every  case  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
entrance  or  of  the  prolonged  absence,  and  of  the  final  elimination. 
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eliminated  from  school  there  might  not  be  a  similar  difference  in 
favor  of  the  eliminated  group.  The  presence  of  the  bright  child  who 
has  made  normal  progress  in  school  in  an  eliminated  group,  however, 
indicates  that  factors  other  than  low  intelligence  cause  elimination 
from  school. 

Table  18  shows  the  relation  of  progress  in  school  to  test  scores  made 
by  17-year-old  pupils.  The  differences  between  the  average  scores  of 
accelerated,  normal,  and  retarded  pupils  in  the  two  groups  are  all  in 
favor  of  group  A.  The  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two 
accelerated  groups  is  only  9  and  the  reliability  is  very  low,  but  the 
other  differences  are  over  20  and  the  reliability  is  sufficiently  high 
to  be  significant.* 

According  to  the  published  score  norms  for  each  grade  (Terman, 
p.  9),  the  50-percentile  score  of  138  is  the  norm  for  the  eleventh  grade 
and  147,  for  the  twelfth  grade.  The  numbers  above  the  line  drawn 
under  score  140  in  table  17  show  approximately  how  many  pupils 
of  each  group  made  scores  above  the  norm  for  the  eleventh  grade. 
Similarly,  the  numbers  above  the  line  drawn  under  score  150  in 
table  18  show  how  many  pupils  of  each  group  made  scores  above  the 
norm  for  the  twelfth  grade.  The  other  lines  are  for  the  25-  and  75- 
percentile  scores  of  163  and  1J2,  respectively,  for  the  eleventh  grade, 
and  169  and  122  for  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  median  score  for  the  16-year-old  pupils  of  group  A  is  112 
which  is  26  points  below  the  norm  for  pupils  of  the  eleventh  grade, 
and  is  exacfly  the  75-percentile  score  for  this  grade.  Only  68,  or 
41  per  cent,  of  the  16-year-old  pupils,  however,  were  in  the  eleventh 
grade  or  above. 

The  median  score  for  the  16-year-old  pupils  of  group  B  is  about 
78,  which  is  60  points  below  the  norm  for  pupils  of  the  eleventh  grade 
ana"T»-eveii  a  little  below  the  norm  for  the  75-percentile  score  for  the 
ninth  grade,  which  is  81.  Only  14  pupils,  or  10  per  cent,  of  group  B 
were  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  grade  or  above. 

Less  than  four-tenths  of  the  pupils  of  group  A,  including  both  16- 
and  17-year-old  pupils,  and  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  in  group  B  made 
a  test  score  up  to  the  norm  for  the  grade  in  which  they  should  have 
been  enrolled  according  to  their  age. 

*  Beliabilitj  measures  for  table  18 : 

_  9.10  __ 
^diff.  meana  (aceelerated)  A,  B  — 20  60   —  0.40 

_2l!57   _ 
^'dif f .  meana  (nonnal)  A,  B         — ~6~34~  —  ^'^^ 

22!61    _ 
^diff.  meatta  (retarded)  A,  B       —   g  Qg    —  3-71 
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Actual  retardation. — A  study  of  theTetardation  of  each  pupil  com- 
puted from  his  age  upon  entering  school  and  the  number  of  years  he 
attended  school  gives  an  actual  retardation-  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  appears  in  tables  11,  12,  and  13.  The  real  progress  in  school  of 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  is  shown  in  table  16.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  high-school  pupils  investigated  made  normal  progress  in  school  or 


TABLE  16  ^ 

Number  and  Pek  Gent  of  Pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Classified  Accobdino  to 

Their  Actual  Phooress  in  School 


Group  A 

< 
Group  B 

Prosress  in  school 
by  half  yean 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

Accelerated 

'  46 
0 
3 
0 
6 
10 
27 

98 

106 

54 

29 

11 

8 

3 

1 

18.4 

17 

29 

17 
1 
0 
1 
1 
7 
7 

31 

17? 

38 

50 

40, 

22 

10 

7 

1 

1 

3 

7.7 

9 
1 
0 

1 
0 
2 
5 

13 

90 

18 

26 

18 

12 

9 

3 

0 

1 

3 

8 

8  half-years 

0 

5  half-years 

0 

4  half-years 

1 

2 

4 

10 

46 

61 
31 
19 
4 
5 
2 
0 

2 

4 

6 

17- 

52 

45 
23 
10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3  half-years 

» 

1 

2  half-years 

1  half-year 

5 

2 

Normal 

39.2 
42.4 

14.1 
78.2 

18 

Retarded 

82 

1  half-year 

20 

2  half-years 

24 

3  half-years 

22 

4  half-years 

10 

5  half-years 

1 

6  half-years 

4 

7  half-years 

1 

8  half-years 

9  half-years .    . . 

skipped  one  or  more  half -grades.  The  actual  acceleration  in  group  A 
is  about  10  per  cent,  and  in  group  B  is  about  5  per  cent  greater  than 
the  theoretical  acceleration  indicated  in  tables  11  and  12.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  group  A  making  normal  progress  in  school  is  exactly  the 
same  in  the  two  tables ;  two  less  pupils  in  group  B  made  normal  prog- 
ress in  school  according  to  the  actual  years  in  school  than  according 
to  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  norms. 

Progress  in  school  in  relation  to  test  scores. — In  tables  17  and  18, 
actual  progress  in  school  is  shown  in  relation  to  scores  made  in  the 
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The  dotted  line  under  score  50  marks  the  75-percentile  score  for 
the  seventh  grade.  It  is  surprising  to  find  seven  high-school  pupils 
making  scores  below  this  point.  Either  the  test  does  not  represent 
their  real  ability  or  the  high  school  is  making  remarkable  adaptation 
of  courses  for  pupils  of  limited  ability.  Four  of  the  seven  pupils 
were  taking  vocational  courses  in  art,  home  economics,  or  commercial 
subjects;  two  were  struggling  against  great  discouragement  to  remain 
in  school ;  and  one  was  a  girl,  previously  mentioned,  who  was  probably 
not  properly  tested,  due  to  language  difiSculties.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  who  had  ambitions  for  education  beyond  the  high-school 
course. 

TABLE  19 

The  NuMBsa  and  Per  Cent  op  Pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Passing  or  Faiung 

IN  School  Subjects  Their  Last  Term  in  School 


Suooeas  in  school  subjects 


Total 

All  passing  grades 

Failure  in  1  subject 

Failure  in  2  subjects 

Failure  in  3  subjects 

Failure  in  4  or  more  subjects 
No  record 


Number  of  pupils  paasing  or  failing  the  last  term 


Group  A 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


250 


203 
33 
7 
5 
1 
1 


Per 
cent 


100.0 


81.2 

13.2 

2.8 

2.0 

.4 

.4 


Boys 


124 


97 
21 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Girls 


126 


106 

12 

5 

3 


Group B 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


220 


111 
32 
25 
18 
21 
13 


Per 
cent 


100.0 


50.5 

14.5 

11.4 

8.2 

9.5 

5.9 


Boys 


112 


52 
14 
17 
10 
12 
7 


Girls 


108 


59 
18 
8 
8 
9 
6 


If  the  selected  group  of  high-school  pupils  is  a  representative 
sampling  for  the  city  of  Oakland  one  must  doubt  the  grade  norms 
quoted.  As  they  stand,  they  indicate  that  either  a  great  deal  of  mal- 
adjustment is  present  in  the  high  schools  or  a  decided  adjustment  of 
courses  is  being  made. 

^^  Low  test  scores  and  retardation  accompany  each  other  in  both  thos 
high-school  group  and  the  eliminated  group,  but  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  both  is  found  in  the  latter  group. 

Courses  passed, — It  has  been  shoMm  that  low  mentality,  as  indi- 
cated by  tests,  and  retardation  are  found  in  the  high-school  group  as 
well  as  in  the  group  eliminated  from  school.  Some  pupils  remained 
in  high  school  even  though  they  had  failed  in  a  number  of  subjects, 
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but,  as  might  be  expected,  failure  in  two  or  more  subjects  occurred 
much  more  frequently  in  the  eliminated  group.  The  figures  regarding 
the  number  of  courses  passed  the  last  term  in  school  are  shown  in 
table  19. 

Only  one  pupil  who  remained  in  school  had  failed  in  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  only  13  had  failed  in  more  than  one.  Nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  school  had  failed  in  four  or  more 
subjects,  and  just  one-half  of  the  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  in  all 
subjects  the  last  term  they  were  in  school.  Discouragement  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school.  Low  mentality 
may  have  been  a  factor  of  which  the  pupil  was  not  conscious,  but  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  failure  in  school  subjects  and  its 
consequent  retardation.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  antagonism,  dis- 
couragement, and  loss  of  self-esteem  from  which  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  eliminated  from  school  must  suflPer.  Among  pupils  16  years 
of  age  or  over,  failure  in  more  than  one  subject  is  apparently  an 
indication  that  withdrawal  from  school  may  be  expected. 

From  a  study  of  the  progress  in  school  of  these  two  samplings  of 
16-  and  17-year-old  pupils  it  is  evident  that  the  regular  high  school 
has  a  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils  of  whom 
half  are  over-age  for  their  grade  and  two-thirds  have  test  scores  below 
the  norm  for  the  grade.  This  is  the  problem  with  which  the  school  is 
faced  after  a  large  group  has  been  eliminated.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  retain  the  entire  group  longer  the  school  would  then  have  had  the 
additional  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  retarded  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of  whom  had  a 
test  score  below  the  norm  for  the  grade. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  elimination,  due  to 
low  mentality,  can  be  avoided.  Pintner  has  said  that,  "Elimination 
under  present  conditions  is  a  normal  phenomenon  and  is  unavoidable 
as  it  has  its  foundations  in  human  nature  itself."  (Toops  and  Pintner, 
p.  539)  He  adds  that  elimination  could  be  reduced  only  by  lowering 
the  standards  so  that  a  child  would  pass  through  more  grades,  but  not 
necessarily  receive  more  education.  Yet,  experimental  schools  and 
classes  are  finding  ways  of  teaching  children  to  succeed  rather  than 
to  fail.  One  of  the  more  recent  experiments  has  led  its  directors  to 
say,  **  Repeating  of  grades  is  the  greatest  crime  against  the  educational 
development  of  the  child  that  the  school  can  commit."  (Irwin  and 
Marks,  p.  317)  There  doubtless  are  limits  to  educational  achievement 
in  what  may  be  called  vertical  dimensions,  but  experimentation  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  horizontally  has  only  begun. 
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Education  of  parents. — The  length  of  the  period  of  schooling  is 
affected  not  only  by  the  mentality  of  the  child  and  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  school,  but  also  by  certain  home  influences.  One  of  these, 
the  education  of  the  parents,  has  been  found  in  other  investigations  to 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  school  expectancy  of  the  child.  (HoUey, 
p.  110)  If  this  is  true,  the  group  whose  parents  have  had  the  most 
education  may  be  expected  to  have  the  better  opportunity  for 
continued  education. 

TABEL  20 

Ths  Education  of  ths  Moke  Highly  Educatbd  Pakent  or  Pupils  in  Groups 
A  AND  B,  0LA8siPira>  AccoRDiNa  TO  Grade  Attained  bt  the  Parent 

AND  COMPAAED  with  THE  GRADE  ATTAINED  BT  THE  GhILD 


Group  A 

Group B 

Grade  attained  by  parent 

Total 

Boye 

Girla 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

More  than  12th  grade 

30 
79 
72 
09 

12.0 
31.6 
28.8 
27.6 

15 
33 
37 
39 

15 
46 
35 
30 

14 

37 

65 

104 

6.4 

16.8 
29.5 
47.3 

12 
20 
30 
50 

2 

Grades  9-12 

17 

Grades  7-^8 

35 

6th  grade  or  less 

54 

Compared  with  education  of 
child: 
More  than  child 

72 

7 

171 

28.8 

2.8 

68.4 

36 
4 

84 

36 
3 

87 

40 

10 

170 

18.2 

4.5 

77.3 

24 
5 

83 

16 

Same  as  child 

5 

Less  than  child 

87 

There  was  no  way  of  verifying  the  data  concerning  the  grade  in 
school  completed  by  the  parents  and,  therefore,  the  periods  of  school- 
ing have  been  grouped,  in  table  20,  into  four  divisions  which  seem 
significant :  more-than-high  school,  grade»  9  to  12,  inclusive,  grades  7 
and  8,  and  grade  6  or  less.  The  parent  having  the  greater  amount  of 
education  was  the  one  included  in  each  case.  CMore  than  twice  as  large 
a  percentage  of  parents  in  group  A,  as  in  group  B,  had  had  one  or 
more  years  of  schooling  beyond  high  school^  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  had  had  some  high-school  education.^  More  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  group  A  had  had  as  much  or  more  edu- 
cation than  the  child  in  question,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  group  B  had  had  as  little  or  less  than  the  child. 
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The  dotted  line  under  score  50  marks  the  75-pereentile  score  for 
the  seventh  grade.  It  is  surprising  to  find  seven  high-school  pupils 
making  scores  below  this  point.  Either  the  test  does  not  represent 
their  real  ability  or  the  high  school  is  making  remarkable  adaptation 
of  courses  for  pupils  of  limited  ability.  Four  of  the  seven  pupils 
were  taking  vocational  courses  in  art,  home  economics,  or  commercial 
subjects ;  two  were  struggling  against  great  discouragement  to  remain 
in  school ;  and  one  was  a  girl,  previously  mentioned,  who  was  probably 
not  properly  tested,  due  to  language  difficulties.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  who  had  ambitions  for  education  beyond  the  high-school 
course. 

TABLE  19 

The  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Passing  or  Faiuno 

IN  School  Subjects  Their  Last  Term  in  School 


Suooen  in  school  subjects 


Total 

All  passing  grades 

Failure  in  1  subject 

Failure  in  2  subjects 

Failure  in  3  subjects 

Failure  in  4  or  more  subjects 
No  record 


Number  of  pupils  passing  or  failing  the  last  term 


Group  A 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


250 


203 
33 
7 
5 
1 
1 


Per 
cent 


100.0 


81.2 

13.2 

2.8 

2.0 

.4 


Boys 


124 


97 
21 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Girls 


126 


106 

12 

5 

3 


Group B 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


220 


111 
32 
25 
18 
21 
13 


Per 

cent 


100.0 


50.5 

14.5 

11.4 

8.2 

9.5 

5.9 


Boys 


112 


52 
14 
17 
10 
12 
7 


Girls 


108 


59 
18 
8 
8 
9 
6 


•  If  the  selected  group  of  high-school  pupils  is  a  representative 
sampling  for  the  city  of  Oakland  one  must  doubt  the  grade  norms 
quoted.  As  they  stand,  they  indicate  that  either  a  great  deal  of  mal- 
adjustment is  present  in  the  high  schools  or  a  decided  adjustment  of 
courses  is  being  made. 

_^  Low  test  scores  and  retardation  accompany  each  other  in  both  thov 
high-school  group  and  the  eliminated  group,  but  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  both  is  found  in  the  latter  group. 

Courses  passed. — It  has  been  shown  that  low  mentality,  as  indi- 
cated by  tests,  and  retardation  are  found  in  the  high-school  group  as 
well  as  in  the  group  eliminated  from  school.  Some  pupils  remained 
in  high  school  even  though  they  had  failed  in  a  number  of  subjects, 
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but,  as  might  be  expected,  failure  in  two  or  more  subjects  occurred 
much  more  frequently  in  the  eliminated  group.  The  figures  regarding 
the  number  of  courses  passed  the  last  term  in  school  are  shown  in 
table  19. 

Only  one  pupil  who  remained  in  school  had  failed  in  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  only  13  had  failed  in  more  than  one.  Nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  school  had  failed  in  four  or  more 
subjects,  and  just  one-half  of  the  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  in  all 
subjects  the  last  term  they  were  in  school.  Discouragement  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school.  Low  mentality 
may  have  been  a  factor  of  which  the  pupil  was  not  conscious,  but  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  failure  in  school  subjects  and  its 
consequent  retardation.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  antagonism,  dis- 
couragement, and  loss  of  self-esteem  from  which  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  eliminated  from  school  must  suffer.  Among  pupils  16  years 
of  age  or  over,  failure  in  more  than  one  subject  is  apparently  an 
indication  that  withdrawal  from  school  may  be  expected. 

From  a  study  of  the  progress  in  school  of  these  two  samplings  of 
16-  and  17-year-old  pupils  it  is  evident  that  the  regular  high  school 
has  a  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils  of  whom 
half  are  over-age  for  their  grade  and  two-thirds  have  test  scores  below 
the  norm  for  the  grade.  This  is  the  problem  with  which  the  school  is 
faced  after  a  large  group  has  been  eliminated.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  retain  the  entire  group  longer  the  school  would  then  have  had  the 
additional  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  retarded  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of  whom  had  a 
test  score  below  the  norm  for  the  grade. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  elimination,  due  to 
low  mentality,  can  be  avoided.  Pintner  has  said  that,  **  Elimination 
under  present  conditions  is  a  normal  phenomenon  and  is  unavoidable 
as  it  has  its  foundations  in  human  nature  itself.*'  (Toops  and  Pintner, 
p.  539)  He  adds  that  elimination  could  be  reduced  only  by  lowering 
the  standards  so  that  a  child  would  pass  through  more  grades,  but  not 
necessarily  receive  more  education.  Yet,  experimental  schools  and 
classes  are  finding  ways  of  teaching  children  to  succeed  rather  than 
to  fail.  One  of  the  more  recent  experiments  has  led  its  directors  to 
say,  **  Repeating  of  grades  is  the  greatest  crime  against  the  educational 
development  of  the  child  that  the  school  can  commit.'*  (Irwin  and 
Marks,  p.  317)  There  doubtless  are  limits  to  educational  achievement 
in  what  may  be  called  vertical  dimensions,  but  experimentation  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  horizontally  has  only  begun. 
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Education  of  parents. — The  length  of  the  period  of  schooling  is 
affected  not  only  by  the  mentality  of  the  child  and  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  school,  but  also  by  certain  home  influences.  One  of  these, 
the  education  of  the  parents,  has  been  found  in  other  investigations  to 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  school  expectancy  of  the  child.  (HoUey, 
p.  110)  If  this  is  true,  the  group  whose  parents  have  had  the  most 
education  may  be  expected  to  have  the  better  opportunity  for 
continued  education. 

TABEL  20 

The  EDtTCATtON  of  thk  More  Highly  Educatbd  Parent  op  Pupils  ik  Groxtps 

A  AND  B,  CLASSirasD  AcoofU>iNO  TO  Grade  Attained  bt  the  Parent 

AND  Compared  with  the  Grade  Attained  bt  the  Child 


Group  a 

Group B 

Grade  attained  by  parent 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

More  than  12th  grade 

30 
79 
72 
09 

12.0 

31.6 
28.8 
27.6 

15 
33 
37 
39 

15 
46 
35 
30 

14 

37 

65 

104 

6.4 
16.8 
29.5 
47.3 

12 
20 
30 
50 

2 

Grades  9-12 

17 

Grades  7-8 

85 

6th  grade  or  less 

54 

Compared  with  education  of 
child: 
More  than  child 

72 

7 

171 

28.8 

2.8 

68.4 

36 
4 

84 

36 
3 

87 

40 

10 

170 

18.2 

4.5 

77.3 

24 

5 

83 

16 

Same  as  child 

5 

Less  than  child 

87 

There  was  no  way  of  verifying  the  data  concerning  the  grade  in 
school  completed  by  the  parents  and,  therefore,  the  periods  of  school- 
ing have  been  grouped,  in  table  20,  into  four  divisions  which  seem 
significant :  more-than-high  school,  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  grades  7 
and  8,  and  grade  6  or  less.  The  parent  having  the  greater  amount  of 
education  was  the  one  included  in  each  case.  (More  than  twice  as  large 
a  percentage  of  parents  in  group  A,  as  in  group  B,  had  had  one  or 
more  years  of  schooling  beyond  high  school^  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  had  had  some  high-school  education.^^  More  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  group  A  had  had  as  much  or  more  edu- 
cation than  the  child  in  question,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  group  B  had  had  as  little  or  less  than  the  child. 
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Many  pupils  in  the  two  ^oups  investigated  were  found  to  have 
been  out  of  school  for  a  term  or  even  for  two  or  three  years.  Some 
families  had  moved  from  one  city  to  another  and  the  children  had 
waited  for  the  opening  of  a  term  to  enroll  in  the  new  school;  some 
pupils  were  ill  and  out  of  school  for  six  months  or  more.  Under 
normal  conditions  these  pupils,  who  were  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
would  have  been  in  school  10  or  11  years.  The  actual  number  of 
years  they  attended  school  can  be  seen  in  table  15.  The  median  num- 
ber of  years  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  group  A  is  only  a  little  over 
one-half  year  more  than  the  median  for  group  B,  but  the  range  in 
number  of  years  of  attendance  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  group. 
Only  one  pupil  of  group  A  had  attended  school  less  than  eight  and 
one-half  years,  whereas  20  pupils  in  group  B  had  attended  school  eight 
years  or  less.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  a  pupil  two  years  or 
more  older  than  the  others  of  his  class  will  be  socially  maladjusted 
and  be  likely  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  legally,  regard- 
less of  the  cause  of  his  being  over-age  for  his  grade. 

Even  pupils  who  made  normal  progress  in  school  or  skipped  one 
or  more  grades,  after  having  entered  late  or  after  having  been  out  of 
school  one  or  two  terms,  left  school  by  the  age  of  17  and  all  but  four 
of  the  20  left  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  age  of  16.  The  test 
scores  made  by  these  20  pupils  were  low,  only  two  being  above  100. 
Two  girls  made  the  comparatively  high  scores  of  144  and  156.  One 
had  completed  the  low-ninth  grade  in  seven  and  one-half  years  and 
the  other  had  completed  the  low-tenth  grade  in  eight  years  of  school- 
ing. Both  girls  were  half -orphans  and  left  school  because  of  economic 
pressure.  The  two  boys  in  the  16-year-old  group  who  made  the  lowest 
scores  were  twins  who  made  scores  of  0  and  8  in  the  Terman  group 
test.  They  had  entered  school  at  the  age  of  9  years  and  5  months,  and 
their  entire  six  and  one-half  years  of  schooling  had  been  in  special 
classes  for  atypical  pupils.  The  boy  with  the  higher  test  score  made 
normal  progress  and  his  brother  was  retarded  only  one  term.  When 
they  finally  left  school,  three  days  before  becoming  16,  the  reason 
given  was  economic  necessity  rather  than  over-ageness  or  dislike  of 
school,  and  investigation  proved  that  this  was  probably  correct,  as  the 
family  was  being  aided  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

Although  a  shortened  school  career,  due  either  to  late  entrance  in 
school  or  to  extended  absence  from  school,  occurred  more  frequently 
among  the  pupils  of  group  B  than  of  group  A,  other  factors  were 
involved  in  every  case  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
entrance  or  of  the  prolonged  absence,  and  of  the  final  elimination. 
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•TABLE  15 
Ndmbek  and  Per  Cent  of  Botb  and  GiriiS  in  Groups  A  and  B  Claqsiftsd 
AocoRDiNO  Tx>  Age  a.t  Entebino  School  and  Number  or  Years  in  School 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Afe  at  entering 
Bchool 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

5:0-5:   6 
5  :  6-  5  :  11 
6:0-  6:   5 
6:6-6:  11 
7:0-7:   5 
7:6-7:11 
8:0-8:   5 
8  :  6-  8  :  11 

1 

25 

110 

66 

26 

12 

7 

2 

.4 

10.0 

44.0 

26.4 

10.4 

4.8 

2.8 

.8 

0 

9 

51 

40 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 

16 

59 

26 

16 

4 

3 

1 

1 
12 
93 
48 
33 
11 
7 
5 

.5 

5.4 

42.3 

21.8 

15.0 

5.0 

3.2 

2.2 

1 

7 

53 

24 

13 

4 

2 

2 

0 

5 

40 

24 

20 

7 

5 

3 

9:0-9:    5 
9  :  &-  9  :  11 

1 

.4 

1 

0 

4 
2 
2 

1 
0 

1 

1.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.5 
0.0 
0.5 

2 

1 
2 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 

10  :  0-10  :   5 

0 

10  :  6-10  :  11 

1 

11  :  0-11  :   5 

11  :  6-11  :  11 

Median 

6:5.4 
6:7.10 

7.5monthR 
.4744 

6:6.5 

6:10.08           ^ 
11.2  months 
.7552           "^'^ 

»        2.9^ 
rr.     .891 

Mean 

iTdia  

—3.34 

B 

Yean  in  aohool 

1 
1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
3 
7 

V 

8.6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
3 

4U* 

0 

^z*  

5    

0 

5H 

1 

**/  « > 

6    

0 

6H 

1 

^'  ^  6 

7    

1 

7)4 

2 

•  /  * 

8    

1 

0.4 

1 

4 

8H 

2 
15 
13 
67 
37 
85 
17 
13 

0.8 

6.0 

5.2 

26.8 

14.8 

34.0 

6.8 

5  2 

1 

6 

5 

40 

21 

38 

7 

6 

1 

9 

8 

27 

16 

47 

10 

7 

6 
24 
40 
58 
51 
13 

9 

2.7 
10.9 
18.2 
26.4 
23.2 
5.9 
4.1 

4 
12 
14 
21 
35 
9 
7 

2 

^^  /  A 

9    

12 

Wo 

26 

10    

37 

101^ 

16 

11   

4 

IIU 

2 

**''*••••■•• 

12    

Median 

10.61 
10.514 
.762 
.048 

9.93 
9.732 

1.124                ^ 
.076              oAxi 

.782 
f.     .899 

Mean 

Ctlla. 

=  .87 

tf  m^n  n 

*  Each  half  year  interpreted  as  middle  of  step,  i.e.,  4.2^.75 
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but,  as  might  be  expected,  failure  in  two  or  more  subjects  occurred 
much  more  frequently  in  the  eliminated  group.  The  figures  regarding 
the  number  of  courses  passed  the  last  term  in  school  are  shown  in 
table  19. 

Only  one  pupil  who  remained  in  school  had  failed  in  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  only  13  had  failed  in  more  than  one.  Nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  school  had  failed  in  four  or  more 
subjects,  and  just  one-half  of  the  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  in  all 
subjects  the  last  term  they  were  in  school.  Discouragement  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school.  Low  mentality 
may  have  been  a  factor  of  which  the  pupil  was  not  conscious,  but  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  failure  in  school  subjects  and  its 
consequent  retardation.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  antagonism,  dis- 
couragement, and  loss  of  self-esteem  from  which  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  eliminated  from  school  must  suffer.  Among  pupils  16  years 
of  age  or  over,  failure  in  more  than  one  subject  is  apparently  an 
indication  that  withdrawal  from  school  may  be  expected. 

From  a  study  of  the  progress  in  school  of  these  two  samplings  of 
16-  and  17-year-old  pupils  it  is  evident  that  the  regular  high  school 
has  a  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils  of  whom 
half  are  over-age  for  their  grade  and  two-thirds  have  test  scores  below 
the  norm  for  the  grade.  This  is  the  problem  with  which  the  school  is 
faced  after  a  large  group  has  been  eliminated.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  retain  the  entire  group  longer  the  school  would  then  have  had  the 
additional  problem  of  adapting  its  program  to  a  group  of  pupils,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  retarded  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of  whom  had  a 
test  score  below  the  norm  for  the  grade. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  elimination,  due  to 
low  mentality,  can  be  avoided.  Pintner  has  said  that,  "Elimination 
under  present  conditions  is  a  normal  phenomenon  and  is  unavoidable 
as  it  has  its  foundations  in  human  nature  itself."  (Toops  and  Pintner, 
p.  539)  He  adds  that  elimination  could  be  reduced  only  by  lowering 
the  standards  so  that  a  child  would  pass  through  more  grades,  but  not 
necessarily  receive  more  education.  Yet,  experimental  schools  and 
classes  are  finding  ways  of  teaching  children  to  succeed  rather  than 
to  fail.  One  of  the  more  recent  experiments  has  led  its  directors  to 
say,  **  Repeating  of  grades  is  the  greatest  crime  against  the  educational 
development  of  the  child  that  the  school  can  commit."  (Irwin  and 
Marks,  p.  317)  There  doubtless  are  limits  to  educational  achievement 
in  what  may  be  called  vertical  dimensions,  but  experimentation  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  horizontally  has  only  begun. 
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Education  of  parents, — The  length  of  the  period  of  schooling  is 
affected  not  only  by  the  mentality  of  the  child  and  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  school,  but  also  by  certain  home  influences.  One  of  these, 
the  education  of  the  parents,  has  been  found  in  other  investigations  to 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  school  expectancy  of  the  child.  (HoUey, 
p.  110)  If  this  is  true,  the  group  whose  parents  have  had  the  most 
education  may  be  expected  to  have  the  better  opportunity  for 
continued  education. 

TABEL  20 

Ths  Education  or  the  Mobs  Highly  Educated  Pabjcnt  or  Pupils  in  Groups 

A  AND  B,  Glassifted  Accordino  to  Grade  Attained  by  the  Parent 

AND  Compared  with  the  Grade  Attained  by  the  Child 


Group  A 

Group B 

Grade  attained  by  parent 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
oent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

15 
33 
37 
39 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

More  than  12th  grade 

30 

79 
72 
09 

12.0 
31.6 
28.8 
27.6 

15 
46 
35 
30 

14 

37 

65 

104 

6.4 
16.8 
29.5 
47.3 

12 
20 
30 
50 

2 

Grades  0-12 

17 

Grades  7-8 

a*) 

6th  grade  or  less 

54 

Compared  with  education  of 
child: 
More  than  child 

72 

7 
171 

28.8 

2.8 

68.4 

36 
4 

84 

36 
3 

87 

40 

10 

170 

18.2 

4.5 

77.3 

24 

5 

83 

16 

Same  as  child 

5 

Less  than  child 

87 

There  was  no  way  of  verifying  the  data  concerning  the  grade  in 
school  completed  by  the  parents  and,  therefore,  the  periods  of  school- 
ing have  been  grouped,  in  table  20,  into  four  divisions  which  seem 
significant :  more-than-high  school,  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  grades  7 
and  8,  and  grade  6  or  less.  The  parent  having  the  greater  amount  of 
education  was  the  one  included  in  each  case.  (More  than  twice  as  large^ 
a  percentage  of  parents  in  group  A,  as  in  group  B,  had  had  one  or 
more  years  of  schooling  beyond  high  school,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  had  had  some  high-school  education.^)  More  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  group  A  had  had  as  much  or  more  edu- 
cation than  the  child  in  question,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  group  B  had  had  as  little  or  less  than  the  child. 
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Social  Adjustment 

Pupils  may  be  making  satisfactory  progress  in  their  classes  in 
school  and  yet  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  social  life  of  the  school, 
or,  the  reverse.  A  study  of  several  items  which  point  toward  success 
or  failure  in  the  social  adaptation  of  the  pupil  includes  his  attitude 
toward  school,  the  part  he  takes  in  school  organizations,  his  reactions 
toward  school  regulations,  and  his  association  with  other  pupils. 
Teachers  and  counselors,  and  the  pupils,  themselves,  in  their  inter- 
views with  the  visiting  teacher  supplied  the  rather  subjective  data 
which  are  summarized  in  this  section.  The  attitude  toward  the  school, 
as  expressed  by  the  pupils,  is  shown  in  table  21. 


TABLE  21 

Thb  Pupils  op  Groups  A  ani>  B  CLAssnriHD  Aocokdino  to  their  Attitude 

Toward  School 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Attitude  toward  tohool 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num* 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Girb 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

Favorable 

206 
29 
15 

82.4 

11.6 

6.0 

105 

14 

5 

101 
15 
10 

41 

68 

104 

7 

18.6 

30.9 

47.3 

3.2 

18 

36 

51 

7 

23 

Indifferent 

3? 

Unfavorable 

53 

Not  stated 

Attitude  toward  school. — Enjoyment  of  school  life  is  no  longer 
frowned  upon  by  parents  and  teachers  although  it  is  still  denied  many 
pupils.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  group  A  said  that  they  were  enjoying  their  life  in  school  and  that 
only  6  per  cent  disliked  school.  Those  who  dislike  school,  it  can  readily 
be  imagined,  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age 
of  freedom,  so  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  pupils  of  group  B  either  indifferent  to  school  or  actively  dis- 
liking it.  In  both  groups  A  and  B,  the  proportion  of  girls  who  dis- 
liked school  slightly  exceeded  the  proportion  of  boys. 

School  and  education  are  so  closely  associated  in  people's  minds 
that  it  becomes  a  serious  problem  when  pupils  dislike  school,  as  it  may 
mean  that  they  will  transfer  this  distaste  to  all  education. .  It  appar- 
ently is  the  task  of  the  part-time  school  to  win  back  to  a'favorable 
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attitude  toward  school  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  personnel.  This 
task  cannot  be  accomplished  under  great  handicaps.  If  the  building 
is  less  attractive  than  the  fcne  the  pupils  left,  if  the  equipment  is  more 
worn-out,  if  the  teachers  are  less  well  qualified  to  teach,  the  school 
cannot  hope  to  solve  this  problem  of  morale. 

The  attitude  toward  school,  however,  is  not  created  by  buildings, 
equipment,  and  teachers  alone,  but  also  by  the  success  which  the 


TABLE  22 

The  Pupils  or  Groups  A  and  B  CLASsinsD  According  to  Certain  Indications 

OP  Social  Adaptation 


Qroup A 

Group B 

0 

Social  adaptation  aa  ^hown  by: 

ToUl 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Boys 

•O 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Girla 

Total 

250 

124 

126 

220 

112 

108 

Social  tendencies: 
Leaders 

48 
202 
195 

55 

19.2 
80.8 
78.0 
22.0 

26 

98 

100 

24 

1 

22 

104 

95 

31 

12 
208 
110 
110 

5.5 
94.5 
50.0 
50.0 

6 

106 
63 
49 

6 

Not  leaders 

102 

Members 

47 

Not  members 

55 

Antinsocial  tendencies: 
Unsociable 

18 

5 

16 

7.2 
2.0 
6.4 

13 

2 

13 

5 
3 
3 

18 

58 

60 

6 

8.2 
26.4 
27.3 

2.7 

7 
34 

48 

1 

11 

Truant 

14 

Disciplinary  problems 

12 

Social  problems 

5 

pupils  have  in  cooperating  with  their  associates  in  school  activities. 
Some  measure  of  the  social  adaptation  of  pupils  to  their  own  group  is 
shown  in  table  22. 

School  activities.— ^ven  in  a  large  school  the  number  of  leaders^ 
in  school  activities  is  necessarily  rather  small.  About  20  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  of  group  A  had  been  officers,  directors,  or  had  otherwise 
had  leadership  experience  in  one  or  more  school  activities;  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  eliminated  group  had  held  an  office  in  school,  and  two  of 
the  12  listed  as  leaders  were  called  by  the  counselor  **  leaders  in 
mischief."  Membership  in  most  school  activities  is  entirely  voluntary. 
More  than  three-fourths  and  just  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  groups  A 
and  B,  respectively,  had  belonged  to  some  form  of  school  organization. 

Antisocial  tendericies. — Unsociability  does  not  seem  to  be  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  eliminated  pupils  as  the  percentages  of  pupils 
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who  were  definitely  unsocial  are  almost  the  same  in  the  two  groups. 
Anti-social  tendencies,  as  exhibited  by  playing  truant  or  being  a 
disciplinary  or  social  problem,  are  found  in  decidedly  larger  propor- 
tions in  the  eliminated  group  if  these  data  represent  the  facts  regard- 
ing these  two  groups.  Teachers  have  too  many  problems  to  retain  long 
the  memory  of  each  pupil's  maladjustments  so  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  percentages  are  correct.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that 
the  differences  are  minimized  rather  than  exaggerated,  since  teachers 
were  interviewed  while  the  pupils  of  group  A  were  still  in  school,  but 
after  the  pupils  of  group  B  had  left  school  and  an  interval  of  time 
had  elapsed  in  which  to  forget  their  special  problems. 

Conclusions 
Some  of  the  most  evident  facts  brought  out  by  the  data  are : 

1.  Pupils  remain  in  school  in  spite  of  retardation,  over-ageness 

and  low  mentality;  in  spite  of  low  educational  status  of 
parents;  and  in  spite  of  poor  social  adjustment  with  asso- 
ciates in  school. 

2.  Pupils  who  remain  in  school  have  quite  generally  a  favorable 

attitude  toward  school.  This  is,  of  course,  an  indication  of 
a  fairly  good  adjustment  between  the  child  and  his  school 
life.  If  there  is  retardation,  there  is  probably  some  com- 
pensating factor. which  keeps  the  child  contented  in  his 
school  work. 

3.  Pupils  who  leave  school  cannot  be  described  by  any  one  set  of 

characteristics.  There  is  not  a  type  of  child  who  leaves 
school ;  there  is  not  a  typical  continuation-school  pupil. 

4.  High  intelligence,  marked  success  in  school  work,  and  partici- 

pation in  school  activities  are  found  among  the  pupils  who 
leave  school  early,  as  well  as  extremely  low  scores,  over- 
ageness,  retardation,  and  failure  in  school  subjects. 

5.  Few  pupils  who  leave  school  early  have  been  leaders  in  school 

activities,  or  leave  with  a  favorable  attitude  toward  school. 

Upon  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  administrator  will  depend 
the  use  of  such  conclusions  as  the  above  in  his  educational  program. 
When  compulsory  school  attendance  ended  at  the  age  of  14  and  there 
were  no  continuation  schools,  a  large  part  of  the  problem  which  the 
school  is  now  facing  disappeared  and  the  school  was  not  conscious  of 
its  lack  of  adaptation.  With  an  extension  of  the  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  to  18  years,  the  school  is  forced  to  face  the  problem  in 
either  the  regular  school  or  in  the  continuation  school. 

Schools  are  making  their  most  successful  efforts  in  solving  the 
problem  of  adjustment  in  the  lower  grades  before  the  pupil  has  become 
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conscious  that  he  is  a  misfit.  When  the  work  in  the  upper  ^ades  is 
equally  well  adapted  and  pupils  are  placed  in  classes  where  they  can 
succeed,  much  early  elimination  will  cease  and  the  part-time  school 
can  turn  its  attention  to  its  original  purpose  of  assisting  boys  and  girls 
to  adapt  themselves  to  employment.  Until  that  time  it  is  apparently 
the  problem  of  the  part-time  school  to  rehabilitate  pupils  who  leave 
school  with  a  record  of  failure  behind  them,  re-interest  them  in 
education,  and  set  up  new  goals  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  nativity  of  the  parents  and  the  test 
score  of  the  pupils  are  factors  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  estimating 
a  child's  school  expectancy.  It  has  been  shown  also  that  the  school 
has  a  problem  of  devising  a  program  both  in  curriculum  and  in  social 
activities  if  pupils  are  to  remain  longer  in  school,  or  if  the  pupils  who 
tend  to  drop  out  of  school  are  to  leave  with  a  feeling  of  academic  or 
social  success.  The  home,  however,  has  such  an  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  child  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  contributing  either 
to  elimination  from  school  or  to  persistence  in  school. 

In  Chapter  Three  the  nativity  of  the  parents  of  the  two  groups  of 
pupils  under  consideration  was  shown  to  differ  so  decidedly  that  we 
may  expect  different  home  standards  and  ideals  as  well.  It  is,  of 
course,  more  or  less  arbitrary  to  judge  by  our  standards  the  homes  of 
pupils  whose  parents  were  reared  under  other  cultures.  This  dis- 
advantage is  recognized,  however,  and  avoided  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Size  of  family. — The  number  of  children  in  the  family  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  factor  affecting  the  length  of  the  period  of  schooling. 
In  the  two  groups  investigated  the  percentages  of  families  with  only 
[one  or  only  two  children  were  46.4  and  26.3  in  groups  A  and  B,  respec- 
L  tively.  The  percentage  of  children  belonging  to  small  families  was  a 
little  less  than  twice  as  large  in  the  high-school  group  as  in  the 
eliminated  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  families  with 
more  than  five  children  was  more  than  twice  as  large  in  the  eliminated 
group  as  in  the  high-school  group.  Table  23  shows  the  number  of 
children  in  the  families  of  each  group.  Apparently  being  an  only 
child  or  a  child  with  only  one  brother  or  sister  contributes  to  retention 
in  school,  and  being  one  of  six  or  more  children  in  a  family  contributes 
to  elimination.  Other  factors  are  doubtless  involved  and  there  is  no 
contention  that  mere  number  in  the  family  is  a  primary  cause  of 
elimination.  Holley  found  in  his  investigation  of  two  similar  groups 
of  children  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  that  the  *'Size  of  family  has  only  a 
.  slight  negative  correlation  ( — 0.06  ±  .05)  with  the  schooling  of  the 
children.''     (Holley,  p.  75) 
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Parental  conditions. — One  of  the  generally  ac(?epti«(l  VHm*n\U\lH  of 
the  normal  home  is  that  the  child  shall  be  living  at  homi)  with  both 
parents.  This  was  found  to  be  the  condition  in  a  larger  p(*rc(«niNgi* 
of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  A  than  in  group  H.    Lvhh  than  W)  pi«r 

TABLE  23 
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If  the  high-school  group  is  a  fair  sampling  of  boys  and  girls  16 
to  18  years  of  age  in  Oakland,  it  would  appear  that  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  high-school  pupils  of  Oakland  are  living  under  abnormal  home 
conditions.  Of  the  pupils  whose  homes  are  called  abnormal,  about 
half  were  living  with  a  parent  who  was  widowed,  divorced,  or  sep- 
arated an4  had  not  remarried,  and  about  one-fourth  were  living  with 
one  parent  and  a  step-parent.  The  remaining  14  boys  and  girls  lived 
alone,  or  with  other  relatives  or  persons  who  were  not  relatives;  in 
only  three  cases  were  both  parents  dead. 

TABLE  24 

Th£  Number  and  Pee  Cest  or  Pupils  ik  Groups  A  ani>  B  CLAssiraD  Aocobdixg 

TO  Pasjentai.  Oonditioks  in  thk  Home 
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56 

One  parent,  other  dead,  di- 
vorced, or  separated 

27 

One  parent  and  a  step-parent.. 

A  relative  who  is  not  a  parent. 
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not  related 

14 
6 

5 

If  the  continuation-school  group  is  a  fair  sampling  of  the  boys 
and  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  who  leave  the  regular  school  before 
completing  the  secondary-school  course  it  appears  that  of  the  pupils 
who  leave  school  early  in  Oakland  over  40  per  cent  live  under  abnor- 
mal home  conditions.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  came  from 
abnormal  homes.  In  this  drop-out  group,  10  per  cent  had  step- 
parents and  a  little  over  twice  as  many  more  lived  with  one  parent 
widowed,  separated,  or  divorced  and  not  remarried,  and  the  remaining 
18  lived  with  employers,  relatives,  guardians,  friends,  etc.  .  In  only 
five  cases  were  both  parents  dead. 

Home  influence  is  such  a  subtle  factor  in  the  life  of  a  child  and  is 
so  complex,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  isolate  the  one  item  which  might 
be  called  the  * '  essence  of  the  home. ' '  The  Whittier  Scale  for  Grading 
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Homes  (Williams)  was  selected  for  use  in  this  investigation  before  the 
data  were  gathered  and  the  items  necessary  for  grading  homes  were 
put  into  the  schedules  used.  At  the  time  this  seemed  to  be  the  only 
home-rating  scale  in  print,  except  for  HoUey's  rule-of -thumb  "Family 
Index/'  (HoUey,  p.  71)  As  the  Whittier  scale  was  made  from  a  study 
of  the  homes  of  California  pupils  it  seemed  particularly  well  adapted 
to  use  in  the  Oakland  study.  Most  of  the  children  investigated  lived 
in  separate  houses,  rather  than  in  flats  or  apartment  houses.  This 
would  not  be  true,  of  course,  in  a  scale  made  in  New  York  City.  After 
the  investigation  was  started.  Dr.  WooUey's  book  containing  a  home- 
rating  scale  with  100  as  the  maximum  score,  came  from  the  press. 
( WooUey,  Chap.  13)  One  of  the  advantages  of  her  scale  is  the  weight- 
ing of  the  items  measured.  The  five  items  to  be  scored  have  various 
values  from  10  to  30.  Numerical  values  are  given  for  the  terms  **very 
poor,  poor,  fair,  good,  * '  but  the  rater  is  left  to  decide  what  is  poor  or 
good.  The  Whittier  scale  is  devised  like  the  Thorndike  handwriting 
scale,  with  samples  at  each  level.  At  least  three  different  homes  are 
described  for  each  of  five  levels  and  in  respect  to  each  of  five  items. 
Bach  of  these  items  has  a  mJEiximum  value  of  5,  making  a  total  of 
25  points. 

The  variety  of  home  conditions  among  470  children  is  so  great 
that  no  such  scale  could  cover  all  the  possible  cases,  and  a  few  were 
found  very  difficult  to  score.  For  example,  no  case  appears  in  the 
Whittier  scale  in  which  a  child  is  not  living  with  at  least  one  parent 
or  some  relative.  In  the  two  groups  under  consideration,  a  total  of 
17  boys  and  girls — about  4  per  cent,  were  not  living  with  relatives. 
Of  the  high-school  pupils,  one  lived  with  the  family  that  employed 
her;  one  was  adopted,  five  lived  with  guardians  who  were  not  rela- 
tives, two  lived  alone  but  received  some  support  from  relatives,  and 
one,  a  Chinese  girl,  lived  in  a  church  orphanage.  Of  the  eliminated 
group,  three  lived  with  employers,  two  with  foster-parents,  one  with 
the  parents  of  her  chum,  and  one  with  a  guardian.  In  scoring  these 
cases  for  parental  conditions  and  parental  supervision,  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  on  the  child  was  considered  and  so  compared  with 
the  scale  as  the  only  feasible  means  of  scoring. 

Home  Index 

As  indicated  by  its  author,  the  Whittier  scale  is  **  intended  to 
assist  in  determining  only  the  general  social  level  represented  by  the 
home,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  children."     Five  major  items  make  up  this  scale: 
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(1)  necessities,  (2)  neatness,  (3)  size,  (4)  parental  condition,  and 
(5)  parental  supervision.  The  highest  index  or  score  on  this  scale  is 
25,  but  the  scale  does  not  limit  the  score  at  this  point  if  unusual  condi- 
tions seem  to  warrant  a  higher  score.  In  only  six  cases  did  it  seem 
justifiable  to  exceed  the  score  of  25.  In  these  cases  the  wealth  of  the 
family  or  the  size  of  the  home  caused  the  higher  score.  The  home 
scores  for  high-school  pupils  were  from  7  to  27  and  for  eliminated 
pupils  from  4  to  26,  showing  little  difference  in  range,  but  a  marked 
difference  in  the  distribution  into  quartiles.  Figure  5  shows  the  curves 
of  the  two  distributions  of  scores  and  table  25  shows  the  number  of 
pupils  making  each  score  and  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  quartile 
as  well  as  the  medians  and  averages.  Data  were  incomplete  for  one 
boy  and  three  girls  in  group  B. 

Prom  the  figure  and  table  below  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  the  two  series  of  scores  in  several 
respects.  In  comparing  the  index  scores  of  the  poorest  homes,  the 
fourth  quartile  is  seen  to  contain  less  than  1  per  cent  of  homes  of 
pupils  in  group  A,  and  6  per  cent  of  homes  of  pupils  in  group  B ;  in 
the  third  quartile  the  percentage  of  homes  of  group  B  is  nearly  four 
times  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  group  A ;  and  in  the  first  quartile, 
the  division  of  best  homes,  the  percentage  of  homes  of  the  high-school 
group  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  homes  of 
the  eliminated  group.  The  mean  scores  of  the  two  gp^oups  differ  by 
3.8  points.    The  reliability  of  the  difference  is  high. 

The  medians  of  the  two  groups  are  22.24  and  18.59.  Nearly  So 
per  cent  (84.4)  of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  A  are  above  the 
median  score  of  group  B,  and  only  17.7  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  pupils 
in  group  B  are  above  the  median  score  for  group  A. 

Dr.  Williams  indicates  that,  **The  average  index  of  a  miscella- 
neous group  of  homes  of  non-delinquent  children  was  found  to  be  22. 
(Williams,  p.  12)  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  median  of  the 
high-school  group,  and  the  average  there  is  only  .83  of  a  point  below 
22.  Dr.  Williams  adds  that,  *'The  latter  were  not  average  homes, 
however,  and  hence  do  not  represent  the  population  as  a  whole.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  homes  grading  above  20  are  favorable." 
He  also  states  that,  **The  average  index  for  the  homes  of  delinquent 
boys  committed  to  the  Whittier  State  School  is  about  17."  It  will  be 
observ^ed  that  the  average  index  of  the  homes  of  the  eliminated  group 
is  only  a  fraction  larger  than  the  average  index  for  the  homes  of 
delinquent  boys. 


TABI4E  25 

NUMBEK  AND  Pl&  OeNT  OF  PUPILS  IN  GbOUPS  A  AND  B  DlSmiBXJTED  ACCOfiDINO 

TO  Home  Index  on  the  WHrmraE.  Qcaim  fo&  Gbadino  Homes 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Home  index 

Total 

• 

Boya 

Oirla 

Totel 

Boys 

Num-i 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Girb 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

216 

100.0 

111 

105 

27 

1 

4 

'  33 

24 

32 

41 

0 
0 
18 
11 
15 
22 

1 
4 
15 
13 
17 
19 

0 
1 
7 
5 
8 
16 

0 
0 
3 
4 
4 
11 

0 

26 : 

1 

25 

4 

24 

1 

23 , 

4 

22 

5 

IstQuartile* 

135 

54.0 

66 

69 

37 

17.1 

22 

15 

21 

25 
20, 
23 
19 

8 

4 

« 

15 

10 

11 

7 

2 

3 

10 
10 
12 
12 
6 
1 

18 
26 
20 
17 
16 
19 

9 
16 

7 

8 

10 

8 

9 

20 

•.  f 

10 

19 

f 

13 

18 

A           • «      • 

9 

17 

6 

16 

11 

2dQuartile 

99 

39.6 

50 

^1 

116 

53.7 

58 

58 

15 

7 
3 
4 
1 
0 
0 

4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 

3 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

13 
7 

10 
7 
4 
9 

7 
1 
5 
3 
3 
5 

6 

14 

6 

13 

5 

12 

4 

11 

1 

10 

4 

3dQuartile 

15 

6.0 

9 

6 

50 

23.2 

24 

26 

9 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
1 

3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 

1 

8 

3 

7 

1 

6 

0 

5 

1 

4 

•••\ 

0 

4thQuartile 

1 

0.4 

1 

0 

13 

60 

7 

6 

Median 

22.24 

21.17 

3.15 

18.59 

17.36 

4.53 

Mean 

CTdtB. 

O'meaa 

0.2( 

0 

0.31 

08 

*  The  quartile  is  one-fourth  the  range.    <rdifr. 


meant' 


Diff.  means    3.81     ^  , 
.703    =-rTr=5.4 


^dift.  raeftna 


.703 
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Figure  5. — Comparison  of  the  Distributions  of  Home  Scores  of  Pupils  in  Groups 

A  and  B 


Physical  Conditions  in  the  Home 

The  Whittier  scale  has  two  items  comprising  what  might  be  termed 
the  social  conditions,  and  three  items  comprising  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  home.  An  unusually  well-furnished  house  will  balance  a 
score  for  a  home  in  which  there  is  a  very  detrimental  parental  influ- 
ence. It  is  doubtful  if  the  luxurious  furnishings  can  do  so  much  for 
the  child  himself.  A  weighting  of  the  social  conditions  so  that  they 
count  for  more,  rather  than  for  less,  than  the  physical  conditions 
would  probably  make  a  better  home  index. 
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Necessities, — However,  there  are  some  striking  differences  in  dis- 
tribution of  scores  on  the  physical  factors  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
who  remained  in  school  and  the  pupils  who  left  school.  Income,  food 
and  clothing,  shelter,  furnishings,  and  comforts  are  included  under 
the  heading  of  necessities.  In  table  26  the  distribution  of  scores  on 
this  item  in  the  home  is  shown. 


TABLE  26 

ThS  NUICBESI  AKD  PUt  CEINT  OP  PUPILS  IN  GROUPS  A  ANI>  B  CLASSimSD  AC00B1>IN0 

TO  SOORBS  ON  NBOBSSmBS  IN  THE  HOMB 


Group  A 

Group B 

Soores  on  neoenities  in  the  home 

Total 

Boya 

Oirb 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

GirlB 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

6 

5 

128 

70 

38 

8 

1 

2.0 

51.2 

28.0 

15.2 

3.2 

0.4 

0 
69 

32 

18 

4 

1 

5 

59 

38 

20 

4 

0 

3 
37 

77 
55 
33 
11 
1 
(3) 

1.4 
16.8 
35.0 
25.0 
15.0 

5.0 
.4 

1.4 

2 

24 

35 

25 

16 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

4 

42 

3 

30 

2 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Not  scored 

2 

Median 

5.06 
4.824 
.896 
.057 

4.11 
3.97 
1.617 
.1098 

Mean 

tr^it, 

^flSAAn 

<fditt. 


=».124 


D 


Vditt. 


.854 
.124 


=6.9 


One  child  in  group  B  lived  in  a  home  which  is  scored  zero.  This 
score  is  not  literally  true,  of  course,  but  is  comparatively  so.  Accord- 
ing to  the  visiting  teacher's  report,  **The  home  was  about  as  bare  of 
furniture  and  comfort  as  any  house  could  possibly  be  and  still  have 
people  occupying  it."  The  details  of  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
revolting.  The  boy  in  question  ate  no  meals  at  home  and  was  never 
there  in  the  evenings  except  to  sleep.  A  social  agency  reported  that 
the  mother  was  erratic  and  would  not  permit  a  visitor  to  enter  the 
house. 
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Only  one  pupil  in  group  A  came  from  a  home  with  a  score  of  low- 
est rank  in  necessities.  This  was  a  Chinese  boy  who  lived  with  seven 
other  members  of  the  family  in  three  rooms  over  a  basemLent  cigar 
factory  in  which  his  father  was  employed.  The  rooms  were  reached 
through  the  cigar  factory  down  a  dark  passage  and  up  a  dark,  narrow 
stairway.  The  filth  and  squalor  were  beyond  description.  The  boy 
had  a  test  score  of  121  and  was  encoura^d  by  his  father  in  his  deter- 
mination to  complete  the  high-school  course. 

The  homes  of  three  pupils  of  group  B  and  of  five  pupils  of  group 
A  were  so  well  provided  with  luxuries  that  they  were  scored  6  on  this 

TABLE  27 

The  NuMBia  and  P£a  Cent  or  Pupils  in  Oboups  A  and  B  GLASSima)  Accobdino 

TO  Ttpe  op  Housmo 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Type  of  housing 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

101 
15 

7 

1 

0 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

House 

199 

34 

14 

2 

1 

79.6 

13.6 

5.6 

.8 
.4 

98 

19 

7 

1 

1 

166 

35 

17 

2 

75.5 

15.9 

7.7 

0.9 

85 

18 
7 
2 

81 

Flat 

17 

Apartment 

10 

Rooms 

0 

Institution 

Owned 

177 

72 

1 

70.8 

28.8 

.4 

91 

33 

0 

86 
39 

1 

126 
94 

57.3 
42.7^ 

66 
46 

60 

Rented 

4S 

Institution 

item.  The  ratio  of  homes  scored  5  or  more  in  necessities  is  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  ^oup  A.  Below  this  point  the  ratio  is  in  favor  of  group  B 
at  each  level.  Among  the  homes  scored  2,  for  instance,  the  ratio  is 
nearly  1  to  5  in  favor  of  group  B.  The  reliability  of  the  difference  in 
average  scores  is  very  high. 

The  differences  in  the  homes  seemed  to  lie  in  the  state  of  repair,  the 
furnishings,  and  the  conveniences  rather  than  in  the  type  of  dwelling. 
Separate  houses  were  the  rule  in  over  three-fourths  of  the  cases  in 
each  group.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  pupils  in  group  A  and  75  per  cent 
of  pupils  in  group  B  lived  in  separate  cottages  or  houses.  \  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  homes  were  owned  by  the  families  of  group 
A  than  of  B,  however.  The  figures  regarding  type  of  housing  are 
shown  in  table  27. 
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HoUey  found  the  number  of  books  the  best  single  index  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  (Holly,  p.  110)  In  the  homes  visited  in  Oakland 
frequently  no  books  were  in  sight.  No  data  are  available  for  21  homes 
of  group  A  and  57  homes  of  group  B.  It  is  quite  probable  that  if  no 
books  were  in  sight  there  were  very  few  owned.  School  books  have 
been  furnished  by  the  school  department  so  long  that  not  even  text 
books  were  found  in  some  homes.  The  median  number  of  books  is 
very  low  in  both  groups  of  homes,  as  can  be  seen  in  table  28. 

TABLE  28 

Thb  Number  and  Pm  Gent  op  Pupn^  in  Gboufs  A  and  B  Olassitied  Acoobdino 

TO  Number  of  Books  in  the  Home 


Qroup  A 

Qroup B 

Number  of  books  in  the  home 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
oent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Girls 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

11 
18 
23 
19 
44 
9 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

Over  200 

19 
25 
62 
37 
86 
21 

7.6 
10.0 
24.8 
14.8 
34.4 

8.4 

8 

7 

39 

18 

42 

9 

3 
27 
26 
23 
84 
57 

1.4 
12.3 
11.8 
10.4 
38.2 
25.9 

1 
21 
13 
11 
41 
35 

2 

100-199.... 

6 

50-  99 

13 

25-  49 

12 

0-  24 

43 

Not  stated 

22 

Median 

44.3 

. 

24.3 

HoUey  reported  100  and  50  books,  respectively,  as  medians  in  his 
two  groups  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  but  the  medians  here  are  only  44.3 
and  24.3.  The  former  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  latter  which  leads 
one  to  believe  that  even  in  the  day  of  public  libraries  and  school 
libraries  lack  of  books  in  the  home  is  a  factor  accompanying  shortened 
education.  If  the  number  of  homes  for  which  no  data  are  given  were 
added  to  the  number  of  homes  having  less  than  25  books  the  percent- 
age of  homes  with  less  than  25  books  would  then  be  42.8  in  group  A 
and  64.1  in  group  B.  Since  22  per  cent  of  the  native  white  pupils  of 
group  A,  and  39  per  cent  of  group  B  had  parents  who  were  born  in 
non-English-speaking  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were 
many  homes  in  which  books  were  rare.  Musical  instruments,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  either  group  of  homes. 
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Practically  every  home  of  both  groups  had  some  sort  of  musical 
instrument.  Radios  and  victrolas  were,  of  course,  the  most  common. 
Only  three  homes  of  group  A  and  seven  of  group  B  had  no  musical 
instrument  of  any  kind. 

Neatness. — The  term  neatness  is  intended  to  include  more  than  the 
mere  requirements  of  order  and  good  taste.  Interior  and  exterior 
arrangement,  sanitation,  and  use  of  equipment  are  included.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  scores  of  homes  is  shown  in  table  29.    Only  two  homes 


TABLE  29 

The  NuMBOi  and  Per  Cent  op  Pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Classified  Accordixg 

TO  ScoR£  ON  Neatness  in  the  Home 


Group  A 

Group^ 

Score  on  neatness  in  the  home 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

GtrU 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

5 

135 

53 

35 

25 

2 

54.0 
21.2 
14.0 
10.0 
0.8 

68 
23 
18 
13 
2 

67 
30 
17 
12 
0 

63 
58 
48 
34 
13 
4 

28.6 
26.4 
21.8 
15.5 
5.9 
1.8 

36 

24 
25 

18 
8 
1 

27 

4 

34 

3 

23 

2 

16 

1 

5 

Not  scored 

3 

Median 

5.07 
4.68 
1.058 
.0669 

4.22 
4.07 
1.226 
.083 

Mean 

(Tdi*. 

Cdiff.  mean* — .lUO 


D 


means 


.61 


^dUt.  means 


.107 


=5.7 


in  group  A  are  given  the  lowest  score.  One  of  these  was  the  home  of 
the  Chinese  boy  mentioned  before ;  in  the  other  home  the  mother  had 
recently  been  ill  and  the  two-room  shack  was  **  stacked  with  books, 
clothing,  and  personal  effects,  the  air  foul  from  lack  of  ventilation." 
This  may  not  have  been  quite  the  normal  condition  of  the  home.  Thir- 
teen homes  of  group  B  are  rated  1  in  neatness.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
homes  of  group  B  as  of  group  A  are  rated  below  4  in  neatness,  so  it 
can  be  seen  that  disorder  and  unsanitary  conditions  are  factors  accom- 
panying elimination  from  school. 
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Size  of  home, — The  amount  of  available  living  space  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  home,  the  number  of  bedrooms, 
sleeping  porches,  and  general  conveniences  for  living  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  the  size  of  home.  The  distribution  of  scores  on 
size  of  homes  is  shown  in  table  30.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of 
homes  scored  5  is  about  3  to  1  in  favor  of  group  A,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  the  ratio  of  homes  scored  1  and  2  becomes  1  to  16  in 
favor  of  group  B. 

TABLE  30 
The  Nxtmbbr  and  Per  Qent  op  Homes  of  Pttpils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Classified 

AOCQHDINO  TO  SCOR£  ON  SiZE  OF  HOME 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Score  on  sice 
of  home 

Total 

Boys 

Girlfl 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124. 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

6 

2 

157 

5V 

30 

3 

1 

0.8 

62.8 

22.8 

12.0 

1.2 

0.4 

2 

81 

25 

16 

2 

0 

1 
50 
64 
47 
32 
24 

2 

0.4 
22.7 
29.1 
21.4 
14.6 
10.9 

0.9 

1 
22 
37 
25 
12 
15 

0 

5 

76 
32 
14 

1 
1 

28 

4 

27 

3 

22 

2 

20 

1 

9 

Not  scored 

2 

Median 

5.22 
4.988 
.79 
.05 

4.09 
3.9 
1.84 
.125 

Mean 

adis. 

O^dilf.  inMits=.135 


D 


meuia 


<^diff. 


1.088 
.135 


=8.06 


One  item  in  the  study  of  the  size  of  the  home  is  the  relation  of  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  the  house  to  the  number  of  rooms.  Size 
of  rooms  and  arrangement  are  other  items  which  are  considered,  but 
which  are  more  difficult  to  show  numerically.  The  distribution  of  the 
homes  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  the  room  is  shown  in 
table  31.  . 

Overcrowding  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  problem  in  Oakland, 
although  there  are  37  homes  of  pupils  in  group  B  where  there  are 
one  and  one-half  persons  or  more  to  the  room.  This  occurs  four  times 
as  frequently  in  the  homes  of  group  B  as  in  the  homes  of  group  A. 
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Seven  persons  in  three  rooms,  eight  or  nine  persons  in  five  rooms, 
nine  persons  in  four  rooms  are  some  of  the  cases  in  group  B  picked 
at  random.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  group  A  lived  in 
homes  where  there  was  a  ratio  of  more  than  one  person  to  a  room  and 
about  61  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  group  B  lived  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  can  readily  be  seen  that  crowding  of  this  kind  makes  it  difiS- 
cult  for  young  people  to  study  at  home  and,  aside  from  indications 
of  low  economic  and  social  standards,  is  no  doubt  in  itself  a  factor 
contributing  to  early  elimination  from  school. 


TABLE  31 
The  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Homes  op  Pupiua  op  Groups  A  and  B  CLA8sinia> 

ACCORDINO  TT>  THE  NUMBOl  OP  PERSONS  lt>  A  BoOM 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Number  of  pertoiu 
to  A  room 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

120 

123 

220 

100.0 

112 

106 

2.0-2.4 

1.5-1.9 

1.0-1.4 

2 
8 

88 
134 

11 

(7) 

0.8 

3.3 

36.2 

55.1 

4.5 

1 

1 
50 
63 

5 
(4) 

1 

7 

38 
71 

6 
(3) 

8 
29 
96 
81 

4 
(2) 

3.7 
13.3 
44.0 
37.2 

1.8 

6 
13 
54 

37 
2 
0 

2 
16 
42 

0.5-0.9 

44 

0.O-0.4 

Not  stated 

2 
2 

Median 

Mean 

.91 
.95 
.33 
.023 

1.25 
1,15 
.41 
.025 

(Tdia 

^fMAA  n 

<rdiff.  in(>Aua".036 

^d 

iff.  mtmnt 

.20 
.0357 

*5.6 

Home  Atmosphere 

Wholesome  relationships  between  the  various  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  probably  more  vital  to  the  success  of  the  home  than  are  the 
physical  conditions.  Parental  conditions  and  parental  supervision 
are  considered  separately. 

Parenta!  can<1iiions, — The  great  difference  between  the  homes  of 
the  two  prroups  of  pupils  investigated,  in  respect  to  home  atmosphere, 
can  be  seen  in  the  comparative  scores  in  tables  32  and  33.  The  median 
scores  in  parental  conditions  do  not  show  marked  differences  but  at 
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the  extremes  the  differences  are  striking.  Three  times  as  many  pupils 
of  group  B  as  of  group  A  were  in  homes  which  are  scored  1  or  2.  The 
proportion  of  the  pupils  whose  homes  are  scored  5  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  in  group  A  as  in  group  B.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
home  conditions  affect  school  work  vitally.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising 
to  find  four  pupils  remaining  in  school  whose  home  conditions  rate 
so  low.  Before  the  investigation  was  completed,  one  boy  of  these  four 
left  school  and  one  of  the  girls  intended  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 


TABLiE  32 

Number  and  Per  Cent  or  Pupils  in  Gboups  A  and  B  CiiAssifiei)  Aooobdino  to 

Sooea  ON  Parental  Oonditions 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Score  on  parental 
conditions 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

5 

95 
83 
54 
14 
4 

38.0 

33.2 

21.6 

5.6 

1.6 

52 

37 

27 

6 

2 

43 

46 

27 

8 

2 

46 
79 
54 
23 
18 

20.9 
35.9 
24.5 
10.5 
8.2 

27 

40 

32 

8 

5 

19 

4 

39 

3 

22 

2 

15 

1 

13 

Median 

4.64 
4.504 
.982 
.062 

4.19 
4.009 
.956 
.064 

Meftn 

ITdifl 

fftn^OLtk 

<^diff.  inaant 


«.089 


D 


m«aa* 


.495 


^dilf. 


.089 


=5.56 


semester  to  be  married.  One  girl  whose  parental  condition  was  rated 
1  is  now  living  in  an  orphanage  for  Chinese  girls  under  very  happy 
circumstances.  The  fourth  pupil,  a  boy,  was  discontented  in  school 
and  was  expected  to  leave  soon. 

Parental  supervision, — ^When  scoring  homes  on  parental  supervi- 
sion it  was  necessary  to  add  a  zero  score  to  the  Whittier  scale  as  there 
were  five  children  in  group  B  and  one  child  in  group  A  who  had  no 
parental  supervision.  The  boy  in  group  A  is  the  boy  mentioned  above, 
who  left  school  before  the  investigation  of  the  entire  group  was  com- 
pleted. He  reported  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  father,  and  that  he 
seldom  saw  his  mother.    His  mother  moved  about  from  one  place  to 
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another  securing  room  and  board  for  him  and  his  brother  where  she 
could  see  them  occasionally.  He  never  knew  how  long  he  might  stay 
in  a  school.  Five  pupils  of  group  B  Tiad  home  conditions  equally 
lacking  in  supervision. 

Too  much  parental  supervision  is  probably  as  harmful  for  the 
child  as  too  little.  Some  of  the  homes  in  which  there  was  obviously 
a  very  definite  harmful  influence,  due  to  too  much  restraint  are  ranked 
low  as  well  as  the  homes  where  there  was  too  little.    No  illustrations 


TABIJE  33 

NuMBKt  AND  Per  Cent  of  PupujS  in  Groups  A  ant>  B  Classified  Acxx^dino  to 

Score  on  Parentai*  Supervision 


Group  A 

Groups 

Score  on  parental 
supervision 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

ToUl 

Boys 

Giria 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

250 

100.0 

124 

126 

220 

100.0 

112 

108 

5 

110 

88 

42 

6 

3 

1 

44.0 

35.2 

16.8 

2.4 

1.2 

0.4 

48 

45 

23 

4 

3 

1 

62 

43 

19 

2 

0 

0 

26 
82 
75 
22 
10 
5 

11.8 
37.3 
34.1 
10.0 
4.5 
2.3 

12 
44 
39 
10 
4 
3 

14 

4 

38 

3 

36 

2 

12 

1 

6 

0 

2 

Median 

4.83 
4.67 
.92 
.058 

3.97 
3.85 
1.10 
.074 

Mean 

<rdi< 

Ownt^tt  n 

©"diff.  means  =.094 


D 


mama 


^diff.  rneua 


.82 

.094 


=  8.7 


of  such  homes  are  given  in  the  Whittier  scale,  hence  an  illustration  is 
given  here  to  show  the  liberty  taken  with  this  scale.  In  the  home 
described  below  the  parental  supervision  was  scored  3.  The  parental 
supervision  is  indicated  by  the  visiting  teacher,  in  the  statement, 
"Henry  describes  his  mother  as  a  very  nervous  person  who  is  very 
easily  upset.  An  impartial  observer  would  conclude  that  she  is  exceed- 
ingly selfish.  He  does  everything  for  her  pleasure  and  comfort.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  much  spoiled  by  her."  The  home  call  revealed 
that  the  father  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  mother's  ambitions  for 
the  son;  the  mother,  therefore,  clerked  in  a  millinery  store  to  keep 
the  boy  in  school.    Her  supervision  was  so  close  that  she  claimed  to 
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know  **just  where  Henry  is  every  hour."  He  was  further  described 
as  having,  *  *  ...  a  habit  of  exaggerating  which  amounts  to  a  mental 
abnormality.  He  is  fond  of  telling  of  relatives  and  friends  who  are 
prominent  socially  and  did  not  mention  that  his  mother  worked.  Later, 
in  explanation  of  her  employment,  he  gave  the  impression  that  she 
was  the  owner  of  an  exclusive  hat  shop.  Henry  apparently  has  delu- 
sions of  grandeur.**  It  may  be  added  that  he  had  just  failed  in 
English,  Latin,  and  biology. 

The  influence  of  the  home  on  the  life  of  the  child  is  so  great  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  kind  of  home  is,  in  part,  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  length  of  the  school  life  of  the  child.  The  score 
of  13  may  be  taken  as  a  ** critical  score"  for  the  home,  as  only  two 
pupils  whose  homes  were  scored  below  this  point  remained  in  school. 
In  fact,  since  only  15  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  A  were 
below  the  median  score  of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  B,  the  critical 
score  may  be  raised  to  18.  The  chances  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil 
from  school,  as  compared  with  his  retention  in  school  are  about  10  to 
3  when  the  home  index  is  18  or  below. 

Home  Index  in  Relation  to  Other  Factors 

**What  the  parents  are  means  more  to  the  children  than  all  the 
other  influences  combined,''  says  Mrs.  Spencer.  (Spencer,  p.  265)  Her 
statement  would  be  difficult  to  prove  statistically,  but  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  show  that  neither  nationality,  intellect,  nor  education  has  a  monop- 
oly of  good  homes.  The  relation  of  these  three  factors  to  the  home 
index  of  the  pupils  in  this  investigation  is  shown  by  the  contingency 
method.  The  small  variations  between  the  actual  distribution  into 
quartiles  and  the  ** independence  values''  for  each  quartile  show,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  correlations  are  very  low. 

Home  index  and  nativity. — In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  shown 
that  the  correlations  between  nativity  of  the  parents  and  intelligence 
of  the  children  were  not  high.  The  correlations  between  the  nativity 
of  the  parents  and  home  indices  were  even  lower,  but  reversed  in  size. 
In  table  10  the  correlation  between  nativity  of  the  parents  and  test 
scores,  though  low,  was  higher  in  group  B  than  in  group  A,  and  this 
was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  dominant  foreign  nationalities  of 
group  B  weighted  the  low  scores.  In  table  34  the  very  low  correla-" 
tions  between  nativity  and  home  indices  justify  the  conclusion  that 
parents  may  or  may  not  create  good  homes,  regardless  of  native  or 
foreign  birth. 
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TABLE  34 

The  DiamuBunoN  or  Gboups  A  and  B  Aoooiu>iNG  to  Houb  Indcz  and  Nativity 

OP  Pakbnts 

nativity  op  parents 


Native  Foreign  and 

white  Mixed         all  other         Totals 


Pint  quartile 
27-22 


^    Second  quartile 

m    Third  quartile 
1*-10 


Fourth  quartile 


Totals 


76.1* 
77 

91.1 
26 

58.9 
32 

135 

66.0 
53 

16.4 
10 

98.6 
36 

99 

8.S 
9 

9.S 
3 

4.5 

3 

15 

.6 
0 

0.9 
0 

0.S 
1 

1 

139  39  72  260 

*  Numbers  in  italics  are  independence  values. 


Pupils  of  Group  A 

N-250 
«>-.(»78 
♦•-.0101 
C-.19 
^0-067 


NATIVITY  OP  PARENTS 


First  quartile 


^     Second  quartile 

^^ 

o 

9     Third  quartile 


Fourth  quartile 


ToUls 


Native  Foreign  and 

white  Mixed         all  other         Totals 


16.8 
18 

8.9 
3 

16.8 
16 

37 

61.0 
47 

19.4 
13 

69.6 
56 

116 

99.0 
24 

6.8 
6 

W.7 
20 

50 

6.7 
6 

14 
1 

6.9 
6 

13 

95  23  96 

*  Four  homes  out  of  220  not  scored. 


216* 


Pupils  of  Group  B 
N-216 
«*- .00856 
♦•--.00007 

c-.oo 
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Hon^  index  and  test  scores. — A  high  test  score  on  the  part  of  the 
child  does  not  indicate  a  high  home  index,  according  to  table  35.  The 
correlation  between  test  scores  and  home  indices  is  only  .154  for  group 
A.  There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  a  low  test  score  on  the 
part  of  the  child  is  more  indicative  of  a  poor  home  as  the  correlation 
in  group  B  is  .21.  Dr.  WooUey,  in  her  Cincinnati  study,  found  an 
even  lower  correlation  between  mental  tests  and  home  ratings  (.03 
for  boys  and  .27  for  girls)  of  working  children.  She  had  home  ratings 
for  only  62  school  children,  so  did  not  compute  the  correlation,  but 
suggested  that,  **  Correlations  based  upon  the  whole  group,  working 
and  school  children,  would  probably  show  higher  values.*'  (Woolley, 
p.  714)  The  Oakland  data,  however,  indicate  that  the  correlation 
between  test  scores  and  home  ratings  is  perhaps  lower  for  the  whole 
group  than  for  the  eliminated  pupils  alone.  In  fact,  the  correlation 
between  the  intelligence  quotients  of  children  and  home  ratings  of 
foster-homes,  as  reported  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Part  I,  p.  125)  is  .32± 
.04,  a  correlation  higher  than  that  found  by  Dr.  Woolley.  All  these 
facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intelligence  of  the  child  is  no 
indication  of  the  type  of  home  from  which  he  comes. 

Though  the  home  indices  and  test  scores  are  not  closely  related  to 
each  other,  in  combination  they  appear  to  be  a  powerful  influence,  for 
only  five  pupils,  or  2  per  cent  of  group  A,  according  to  table  35,  are 
among  those  rated  in  the  lower  half  of  both  the  test  scores  and  the 
home  scores.  In  group  B,  45  pupils,  or  over  20  per  cent,  are  rated  in 
the  lower  half  of  both  scales.  This  suggests  that  the  chances  are  10 
to  1  that  a  child  will  leave  school  if  he  comes  from  a  home  rated  15 
or  less,  and  if  his  score  on  the  Terman  test  at  age  16  is  less  than  100. 

Home  index  and  education  of  parents, — A  factor  which  might  be 
expected  to  have  a  rather  high  correlation  with  the  home  index  is  th^ 
schooling  of  the  parents.    Table  36  indicates  that  there  is  some  rela-  | 
tionship  between  these  two  factors  in  both  groups  investigated,  but  I 
correlations  of  .19  and  .30  are  not  so  high  a£  might  be  expected./ 
Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  however,  when  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren left  school,  there  was  practically  no  relationship  between  the 
curriculum  and  the  problems  of  the  home.   There  were  no  courses  for 
the  education  of  parents  in  the  science  of  child  nurture  and  human 
relationships.     Such  courses  are  still  not  commonly  given,  but  are 
being  developed. 
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TABLE  35  - 

The  Distribution  or  Groups  A  and  B  Aocordino  to  Home  Index 

AND  Test  Scorjqs 


TEST  SCORES 


150-210 


100-150 


50-100 


0^50 


Totals 


First  quartile 
27-22 


« 
H 


3  Second  quArtile 
2        21-ia 


o 


Third  quartile 
15-10 


Fourth  quartile 
9-4 


Totals 


SS.7 
40 

62.S 
47 

41.9 

41 

7.1 
7 

135 

24^6 
19 

S7.9 
42 

S0.4 

32 

5.1 
5 

98 

S.6 
3 

6.4 
6 

4^S 

4 

0.7 

1 

14 

O.S 
0 

0.4 
1 

O.S 
0 

0.1 
0 

1 

02  06  77  13 

*  Two  pupils  out  of  250  not  tested. 


248* 


Pupils  of  Group  A 
N-248 
«*-.0217 
*«--.0026 
C-.15 
9e-.0644 


TEST  SCORES 


150-200 


100-150 


50-100 


0-50 


Totals 


First  quartile 
27-22 


S  Second  quartile 
»        21-16 

H 

o 

Third  quartile 
15-10 


Fourth  quartile 
9-4 


Totals 


5.^ 

10.2 

I4.S 

«.d 

4 

13 

16 

4 

37 

U.S 

SI. 8 

U'8 

i?«j 

13 

33 

37 

32 

116 

4.8 

1S.4 

18.9 

11.9 

4 

3 

11 

23 

12 

49 

l.S 

S.6 

5.0 

5.i 

0 

3 

7 

3 

13 

21  59  84  52  215* 

*  Four  pupils  not  scored  and  1  not  tested  out  of  220. 


Pupils  of  Group  B 
N-215 
«*».0470 
♦•-.0116 
C-^1 
ee-.O210 
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If  the  general  education  of  parents  does  not  show  a  high  correla- 
tion with  the  type  of  home  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  development 
of  courses  related  to  the  problems  of  the  home,  specific  education  of 
parents  may  make  a  better  showing  in  relation  to  the  home  index. 

Again,  a  combination  of  best  homes  and  better  educated  parents 
and  of  poor  homes  and  less  well  educated  parents  brings  out  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  either  of  these  factors  alone.     Children  whose  \ 
homes  are  scored  at  16  or  above,  and  whose  parents  had  had  more    : 
than  an  eighth-grade  education,  are  proportionately  twice  as  numer- 
ous in  the  high-school  group  as  in  the  eliminated  group.     Only  10 
pupils,  whose  homes  are  scored  15  or  below  and  whose  parents  had     ' 
gone  no  farther  than  the  eighth  grade  in  school  are  found  in  group 
A ;  60  are  in  group  B.    The  percentages  are  4  and  27.3  respectively ;     > 
the  ratio  then  is  about  1  to  7. 


Conclusions 

Dr.  WooUey  concluded  from  her  investigation  in  Cincinnati  that 
second  only  in  importance  to  intelligence  is  the  parental  attitude  and 
the  whole  home  atmosphere  in  determining  the  period  of  leaving 
school.  (Woolley,  p.  726)  From  the  results  of  the  investigation  in 
Oakland  the  following  conclusions  seem  justified : 

1.  Good  and  bad  homes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  measured,  are  quite 

definitely  associated  with  retention  in  school  and  elimina- 
tion from  school,  respectively.  Both  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  the  social  influence  of  the  home  point  to  this 
relationship. 

2.  Home  influence  is  a  factor  which  is  almost  independent  of  the 

other  factors  of  intelligence,  nationality,  nativity,  or  paren- 
tal education  in  determining  the  length  of  the  period  of 
schooling. 

3.  There  are  many  cases  of  children  living  in  homes  ranked  high 

who  remained  in  school  in  spite  of  mental  or  economic 
handicaps,  and  some  cases  of  children  living  in  homes 
ranked  low,  but  with  high  test  scores  who  remained  in 
school  and  succeeded  in  their  work ;  but  there  are  few  cases 
of  children  who  have  been  able  to  persist  in  school  when 
handicapped  with  a  combination  of  unfavorable  home  atmos- 
phere and  either  low  intelligence  or  little  formal  education 
on  the  part  of  their  parents. 
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TABLE  36 

Thb  DisTBiBUTunr  op  Groups  A  Ain>  B  Aocou>ino  to  Homx  Index  akd 

Education  op  Pasento 


EDUCATION  OP  PARENTS 


First  quartile 
27-a 


9  Second  quartile 

2     ai-w 


O 


Third  quartile 
15-10 


Fourth  quartile 
9-i 


ToUls 


More  than 
high  school 


High 
school 


Grades 
7-S 


than 
7th  grade 


Totab 


16.9 
•18 

50 

S9.4 
37 

57.5 
30 

135 

11.9 
11 

S1.S 
24 

f5.9 
30 

$7.S 
34 

99 

1.8 
1 

-(.7 
5 

44 
5 

4./ 
4 

15 

0.1 
0 

0.5 
0 

0.5 

1 

0.5 
0 

1 

Pupils  of  Group  A 

N-250 

*>-.0372 

♦•—.0133 

C-.19 

^e-.0081 


30 


71) 


73 


68 


250 


EDUCATION  OF  PARENTS 


Fint  quartile 
27-22 


X 

C  Second  quartile 
S        21-10 

U 

o 

Third  quartile 
15-10 


Fourth  quartile 
9-4 


Totals 


More  than 
high  school 


High 
school 


Grades 
7-8 


than 
7th  grade 


14  36  63  103 

*  Four  homes  not  scored  out  of  220. 


Totals 


5 

9 

10.8 
11 

i7.ff 
12 

37 

7.6 
8 

19.S 
25 

55.5 
30 

55.5 
53 

116 

5.5 
1 

5.5 
2 

14.6 
18 

55.5 
29 

50 

0.8 
0 

5.5 
0 

5.5 
4 

tf.5 
9 

13 

216* 


Pupils  of  Group  A 
N-2t6 
«»-.0M4 
♦•—.0146 
C«.30 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Every  investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  homes 
of  school  and  working  children  has  shown  that  the  children  who 
remain  in  school  are,  on  the  average,  on  a  higher  social  and  economic 
level  than  the  working  children.  From  this  investigation  of  pupils  in 
high  school  and  pupils  jiLSt  leaving  school,  who  may  or  may  not 
become  junior  workers,  similar  conclusions  are  drawn.  Though  the 
economic  value  of  continued  education  is  questioned  by  some  writers 
(lieed,  p.  134)  its  social  value  is  almost  universally  admitted.  The 
difference  in  the  average  education  of  the  parents  of  the  two  groups 
of  pupils  would  alone  lead  one  to  expect  a  difference  in  social  and 
economic  levels.  Various  items  may  be  used  to  measure  social  level. 
The  size  of  the  family,  and  the  nationality  and  education  of  the  par- 
ents have  already  been  discussed.  Certain  facts  in  regard  to  occupa- 
tion contribute  to  the  somewhat  indefinite  factor  called  ** social  status." 
To  some  extent  the  occupation  of  the  father  determines  the  social 
status  of  the  family.  Although  women  from  all  social  levels  are  more 
and  more  frequently  seeking  employment  after  marriage,  wage  earn- 
ing by  the  mother  who  has  children  in  school  may  be  some  indication 
of  the  social  and  economic  level  of  the  family.  Wage-earning  activi- 
ties of  children  while  in  school  may  also  be  some  indication  of  social 
level.  These  three  factors  were  studied  in  the  two  groups  of  families 
included  in  this  investigation. 

Occupation  of  the  father. — Classification  of  occupation  is  always  a 
problem  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  No  entirely  satisfactory 
division  of  occupations,  according  to  psychological  or  social  levels,  has 
been  made.  Counts  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  grouping  of  occupa- 
tions in  his  study  of  the  selective  character  of  secondary  education 
and  this  has  been  adopted  for  this  investigation.  **It  takes  the  census 
classification  as  a  basis,  but  goes  considerably  further  by  breaking  up 
the  more  complex  groups  and  recognizing  certain  other  groups  run- 
ning directly  across  the  great  occupational  divisions  of  the  Census. 
The  aim  is  to  get  classes  of  reasonable  homogeneity  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  status,  position  in  the  economic  order,  and  intellectual 
outlook.  .  .  .    The  groups  recognized  are  as  follows: 
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I.  Proprietors. — ^Bankers,  brokers,  druggists,  hotel-owners, 
landlords,  laundry-owners,  lumbermen,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  mine-owners,  publishers,  shopkeepers,  under- 
takers, etc. 
II.  Professional  service. — Actors,  architects,  artists,  authors, 
cartoonists,  clergymen,  dentists,  engineers  (civil,  chem- 
ical, electrical,  mechanical,  mining) ,  journalists,  lawyers, 
librarians,  musicians,  pharmacists,  photographers, 
physical  directors,  physicians,  social  workers,  surgeons, 
teachers,  etc. 

III.  Managerial  service. — Agents   (express,  railroad,  steamship, 

telegraph),  contractors,  foremen,  managers,  officials  and 
inspectors  (private),  officials  and  inspectors  (public), 
superintendents,  etc. 

IV.  Commercial  service. — ^Agents   (real  estate  and  insurance), 

buyers,   clerks   in   stores,    commercial   travelers,    sales- 
men, etc. 
V.  Clerical     service. — Accountants,     bookkeepers,     canvassers, 
cashiers,  clerks  (except  in  stores),  collectors,  etc. 

VI.  Agricultural    service. — Dairymen,    farmers,    fruit-growers, 

gardeners,  nurserymen,  ranchmen,  stock-raisers,  etc. 
VII.  Artisan-proprietors. — All  artisans  who  own  the  shops  in 
which  they  work,  including  bakers,  barbers,  blacksmiths, 
cabinet-makers,  cleaners  and  dyers,  cobblers,*  draftsmen, 
electricians,  machinists,  milliners,  plumbers,  printers, 
tailors,  tinners,  etc. 
VIII.  Building  and  related  trades. — Cabinet-makers,  carpenters, 
electricians,  glaziers,  lathers,  masons,  plasteres,  plumb- 
ers, sheet-metal  workers,  structural  iron  workers,  etc. 

IX.  Machine  and  related  trades. — Anglesmiths,  blacksmiths,  cop- 
persmiths, designers,  draftsmen,  engineers  (stationery), 
firemen  (except  locomotive  and  fire  department),  forge- 
men,  founders,  machinists,  mechanics,  millwrights, 
molders,  pattern-makers,  tinsmiths,  tool-makers,  etc. 
X.  Printing  trades. — Bookbinders,  compositors,  electrotypers, 
engravers,  linotypers,  pressmen,  printers,  typesetters,  etc. 

XI.  Miscellaneous  trades  in  manufacturing'  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries.— Bakers,  bottlers,  brewers,  cigar-makers,  cob- 
blers, coopers,  corset-cutters,  cutlers,  dyers,  glass-blowers, 
grinders,  meat-cutters,  milliners,  platers,  shoe-cutters, 
tailors,  tanners,  weavers,  etc.,  and  machine  operatives. 
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XII.  Transportation  service. — ^Baggagemen,  brakemen,  chauf- 
feurs, conductors,  draymen,  engineers  (locomotive  and 
marine),  firemen  (locomotive  and  marine),  longshore- 
men, mail  carriers,  mariners,  motormen,  sailors,  switch- 
men, yardmen,  etc. 

XIII.  Public    service. — Detectives,     firemen     (fire    department), 

guards,  marines,  marshals,  policemen,  sailors,  soldiers, 
watchmen,  etc. 

XIV.  Personal  service. — Barbers,  chefs,  cooks,  doorkeepers,  jani- 

tors, launderers,  porters,  sextons,  waiters,  etc. 
XV.  Miners,  lumber-workers,  and  fishermen. 
XVI.  Common  labor. 
XVII.  Occupation  unknown."    (Counts,  p.  22ff.) 

For  convenience  in  comparing  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  with  the  occupations  of  the  employed  males 
of  the  city  of  Oakland,  divisions  I  and  VII  were  grouped  under  the 
heading  ** proprietors,"  and  all  trades  and  common  labor  were  grouped 
under  the  heading  ** manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries."  The 
Census  data  were,  so  far  as  possible,  rearranged  to  conform  to  this 
classification:  population  figures  for  proprietors  and  officials  were 
taken  from  each  of  the  occupational  divisions  which  listed  them  as 
were  also  the  figures  for  managerial  service.  Table  37  shows  the  per- 
centages of  fathers  engaged  in  each  of  the  specified  classes  of  occupa- 
tions and  also  the  distribution  of  the  Oakland  male  wage-earning 
population  over  10  years  of  age  according  to  the  1920  census.  Even 
though  the  father  of  the  child  was  not  living  his  occupation  was  listed, 
as  the  former  occupation  would  probably  still  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  social  level  of  the  family.  If  there  was  a  stepfather,  however,  his 
occupation  was  listed  instead  of  the  occupation  of  the  child's  own 
father. 

As  would  be  expected  the  percentage  of  fathers  in  the  professional 
class  is  lower  in  group  B  than  in  group  A  and  lower  than  the  per- 
fcentage  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  high  percentages  which  seem 
significant  in  group  B  are,  first  of  all,  the  proportion  in  the  various 
trades,  including  common  labor,  in  transportation,  and  in  personal 
service.  The  percentages  which  are  significant  in  group  A  are  in  the 
occupations  of  commercial  service,  professional  service,  proprietors, 
and  managerial  service.  About  equal  percentages  are  found  in  cler- 
ical service  and  both  percentages  are  less  than  the  percentage  for 
Oakland  as  a  whole.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
clerical  workers  are  young  people  who  do  not  have  children  16  to  18 
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years  of  age.  The  line  drawn  below  public  service  divides  the  table 
HO  that  the  percentages  are  in  excess  for  group  A  above  the  line,  and 
for  group  B  below  the  line.  The  facts  shown  in  this  table  confirm  the 
findings  of  other  investigations  that  parental  occupation  of  a  lower 
social  level  is  a  factor  in  early  elimination  from  school. 
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Figure  6. — Comparison  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Fathers  of  Pupils  in  Groups 
A  and  B  with  the  Occupations  of  the  Employed  Male  Population  of  Oakland, 
California. 


Kniploymtni  of  ihe  mother, — The  difference  between  the  percent- 
ages of  employed  mothers  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected.  The 
mothers  of  8o  girls  and  26  boys  of  group  A,  25.3  per  cent  of  the  237 
mothers  i^or  step-mothers^  living,  were  employed  for  wages  in  the  home 
or  outside  the  home.  Some  of  them  were  employed  only  during  the 
fruit  si»a.<ons  in  the  canneries.  In  group  B,  76  mothers  or  step-mothers 
out  of  the  20v'^  living  mothers  or  36.5  per  cent,  were  employed.  Only 
two  mothers  in  group  A  and  none  in  group  B  were  engaged  in  occu- 
pations of  such  a  professional  nature  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
mother  continued  to  work  because  she  desired  a  career  of  her  own. 
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However,  several  of  the  mothers  in  this  group  explained  to  the  inves- 
tigator that  they  had  worked  before  marriage  and  found  it  either 
necessary  or  convenient  to  do  so  afterward  in  order  to  have  certain 
advantages  for  their  children  or  certain  comforts  for  the  home.  Seven 
pupils  of  group  A  had  widowed  mothers  whose  work  seemed  necessary, 
and  in  one  other  instance  the  father  did  not  support  the  family ;  in 
six  cases  the  mother  stated  that  she  was  working  to  keep  the  children 
in  school  longer.  There  may  have  been  other  cases  not  reported  in 
which  the  mother  worked  in  order  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  since 
so  large  a  percentage  of  mothers  of  pupils  in  group  A  were  working. 
The  difference  in  percentages  is  sufficiently  large  to  suggest  a  differ- 
ence in  economic  level. 

TABLE  38 

Number  op  Pupils  en*  Groups  A  and  B  Distributed  Accx>bi>ino  to  Their 

WoitxiNG  History  While  in  School 


Workine  history  of  pupils 
while  in  school 


Total 

Worked  for  wage  during  school  life- 
Did  not  work  during  school  life 

Worked  during  school  year 

Per  cent  who  worked 

Per  cent  who  never  worked 

Per  cent  who  worked  during  school 
year 


Group  A 


Total 


250 

165 

85 
(129) 

66.0 
34.0 

(51.6) 


Bojrs 


126 

111 

13 
(93) 

89.5 
10.5 

(73.8) 


Girls 


124 
54 
72 

(36) 

42.9 
57.1 

(29.0) 


Group  B 


Total 


220 
161 
59 
(109) 

73.2 
26.8 

(49.5) 


Boys 


112 

101 

11 

(78) 

90.2 
9.8 

(69.6) 


Girls 


108 

60 

48 
(31) 

55.5 
44.4 

(28.7) 


Employment  of  children, — Children  in  families  of  the  highest 
social  levels  rarely  are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  working  until  they 
have  completed  professional  or  other  training,  but  many  parents  of 
children  in  the  middle  as  well  as  in  the  lower  social  levels  see  valuable 
training  in  employment  for  their  children  and  encourage  it.  Employ- 
ment of  minor  children,  therefore,  may  not  be  a  valid  index,  of  sociaPi 
level.  Remarkable  similarity,  rather  than  difference,  in  employment 
experience  is  found  between  pupils  remaining  in  school  and  leaving-J 
school.    The  facts  are  shown  in  table  38. 

It  seemed  that  a  large  proportion  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  Oakland 
work  during  vacations  or  after  school  and  on  Saturdays ;  nine  out  of 
ten  boys  in  both  groups  of  pupils  had  worked  for  wages  while  still  in 
school.  A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  girls  in  group  B  than  in  ' 
group  A  had  secured  employment  while  still  in  school,  although 
about  the  same  proportion  in  each  group  worked  after  school  and  on 
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Satardavft.  The  pereentagv  of  bojs  wlio  worked  after  school  and  <m 
.Satardayft  n  even  larger  among  the  group  who  remained  in  school 
than  among  thc«e  who  dropped  out  of  achooL  Between  the  two  per- 
eentagpM,  73.^  in  groap  A  and  69.6  in  groap  B,  there  is  a  small  dif- 
f #7enee  which  m  not  signifieant.  In  Bnrdge  's  study  <  Burdge,  p.  176 ; 
of  bovH  in  New  York  State,  it  was  found  that  in  cities  of  over  25,000 
only  33.5  per  cent  of  the  employed  boys  had  worked  while  in  school 
and  in  New  York  City  only  18  per  cent.  In  Oakland  the  percentages 
are  higher  than  for  any  of  these  cities  in  New  York  state,  as  89.5  x>^r 
cent  of  the  boys  in  group  A  and  90.2  per  cent  in  group  B  had  worked 
while  in  school. 

Practically  the  same  kind  of  work  was  done  by  pupils  in  both 
groups  before  they  left  school.  Newspaper  carriers  were  most  numer- 
ous in  each  group  of  boys.  Clerking  in  a  neighborhood  store  on  Sat- 
urdays was  the  form  of  employment  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
girls  of  both  groups  had  been  engaged.  More  girls  of  group  B  than 
of  group  A  had  engaged  in  housework,  however.  The  variety  of 
employment  open  to  young  people  who  are  still  in  school  is  limited 
and  in  few  cases  did  the  work  previous  to  leaving  school  prove  to 
bear  any  relation  to  the  employment  after  they  had  left  school. 

The  case  studies  of  pupils  in  group  B  were  made  so  soon  after 
they  left  school  that  the  type  of  employment  secured  was  probably  no 
indication  of  the  future  vocation  of  these  pupils.  The  turnover  among 
junior  workers  during  the  first  year  or  two  out  of  school  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  large.  The  Oakland  group  presented  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
A  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  employed  on  their  fourth  job  by 
the  time  their  records  were  completed. 

Since  California  has  a  minimum  wage  of  $9.00  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  employment,  for  minors  who  are  inexperienced 
workers,  the  level  of  wages  for  boys  and  girls  is  fairly  high  and  many 
were  receiving  wages  far  above  the  minimum.  One  boy  reported  that 
he  received  $28.25  a  week  for  driving  a  truck,  another  received  $30.00 
a  week  for  wiring  and  lathing,  and  still  another  received  from  $35.00 
to  $37.50  a  week  as  a  special  delivery  messenger. 

No  girls  received  wages  so  high  as  the  highest  wage  paid  to  boys 
although  their  wages  were  frequently  above  the  minimum.  (.Factory 
work  brought  the  highest  wage  to  girls.'  One  girl  was  paid  $22.00  a 
week  for  wrapping  electric  bulbs  in  a  lamp  works,  another  received 
$19.75  a  week  for  packing  hardware,  and  a  third  received  $24.00  a 
week  for  stamping  cans. 
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Within  the  time  covered  by  the  investigation  six  boys,  or  3  per 
cent,  had  had  no  employment  although  each  had  held  some  sort  of  job 
before  leaving  school.  The  girls  present  a  very  different  picture  as 
43,  or  40  per  cent,  of  them  either  did  not  secure  employment  or  did 
not  desire  it  after  leaving  school.  Over  half  of  this  number  had  never 
worked  and  many  of  the  rest  had  worked  only  on  rare  occasions. 


TABLE  39 

NUMBES,  AND  PkB  CkNT  OF  PUPILS  IN  GROUPS  A  AND  B  OLASSIKBD  AcCORDINO  TO 

Assessed  Value  or  Homes 


Group  A 

Group B 

Aneeeed  value 
of  hom«s 

Totol 

BoyB 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

177 

100.0 

91 

86 

126 

100.0 

66 

61 

$4000  or  more 

11 

1 
10 

7 
17 
49 
47 
29 

2 
(4) 

6.2 

0.6 

5.6 

4.0 

9.6 

27.7 

26.6 

16.4 

1.1 

2.2 

5 

1 

5 

5 

6 

27 

24 

15 

1 

2 

6 

0 

5 

2 

11 

22 

23 

14 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

5 

6 
16 
38 
38 
18 
(3) 

0.8 
0.0 

0.8 

3.9 

4.7 

12.7 

30.2 

30.2 

14.3 

2.4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

•      4 

11 

16 

21 

8 

1 

0 

3500-13999 

0 

3000- JM99 

0 

2500-  2999 

2 

2000-  2499 

2 

150O-  1999 

5 

1000-  1499 

22 

600-    999 

17 

0-    499 

10 

Unknown  value 

2 

Ranirft 

17200-1400 
$1586.73 
$2815.50* 
1345.00 
101.86 

$4000-$150 

$1072.37 

$1165.00 

703.50 

63.43 

o    

Median, 

Mean,   , 

CTdis  / 

fTmiMi  n 

Vdift.  in«M=  119.83 


2>, 


means 


<fdltt.  means 


1450.50 
119.83 


11.11 


*  The  mean  for  group  A  is  larger  than  would  appear  from  the  table  as  the  first 
step  includes  seven  steps  which  were  used  in  computing  the  mean. 

From  the  facts  regarding  employment  of  pupils  in  groups  A  and 
B  before  leaving  school,  there  is  little  indication  of  difference  in  social 
or  economic  status  of  the  two  groups  of  families.  Since  other  facts, 
however,  do  point  to  a  difference  in  both  social  and  economic  status, 
the  employment  of  boys,  at  least,  is  probably  no  measure  of  family 
status. 
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Property  values, — ^It  was  hoped  to  obtain  figures  of  familr  incomes, 
inclwlifiic  wai^,  but  this  information  was  of  too  personal  a  natniv 
to  be  tactfully  secured,  especially  from  the  parents  of  pupils  in  hisrh 
m\iffff\.  However,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  which  may 
l>e  tak^n  as  an  indication  of  both  social  and  economic  status,  was 
obtained  from  the  county  assessor's  ofiSce.  So  many  of  the  pupils  of 
Uith  jp-oups  lived  in  houses  which  were  owned  by  the  family,  or 
which  the  family  was  in  the  process  of  buying  that  comparisons  can 
be  marie  between  the  two  groups.  The  property  was  assessed  at 
atxMjt  one-third  of  it.s  real  value,  according  to  the  county  assessor,  and 
hence  the  values  seem  small.  The  distribution  of  values  is  shown  in 
•  table  39.  The  median  value  in  group  A  is  seen  to  be  over  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  group  B.  If  the  medians  were  each  multiplied  by 
three  to  approximate  the  real  values  they  would  be  $4,760  and  $3,217. 
The  homes  whose  assessed  value  was  $1,500  or  more  were  found  in 
greater  numbers  in  group  A,  while  below  $1,500  at  each  step  the 
greater  percentages  fall  to  group  B, 

As  an  index  of  elimination  from  school  in  Oakland  $1,500  may 
be  taken  as  a  critical  valuation  of  the  home.  More  than  half  of  the 
homes  of  pupils  in  group  A  are  assessed  at  values  above  this  point 
and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  B  are 
ftHS(»SHed  below  it.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  homes  of  group  A  are  included  in  this  table  and  only  57  per  cent 
of  the  homes  of  pupils  in  group  B. 

Rents  paid. — A  knowledge  of  rents  paid  on  the  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  both  groups  would  probably  substantiate  the  inference  that 
the  families  in  group  A  were  in  sufficiently  better  financial  condition 
to  live  in  more  expensive  homes  than  the  families  in  group  B.  Many 
families  were  buying  their  homes  on  the  installment  plan  and  paying 
only  a  little  more  each  month  than  would  have  been  paid  for  rent. 
They  were  counted,  however,  among  the  home  owners.  In  group  A, 
72  families  and  in  group  B,  94  families  were  renting  houses,  apart- 
ments, flats,  or  rooms.  The  monthly  rents  were  reported  for  only  45. 
or  ()2.5  per  cent,  of  the  rented  homes  of  group  A,  and  for  69,  or  73.4 
per  cent,  of  the  rented  homes  of  group  B.  If  the  known  amounts  are 
representative  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  two  groups  there  is  a  difference 
of  $9.25  bt^tween  median  monthly  rents  and  $7.28  between  average 
monthly  rents,  paid  for  the  homes  of  pupils  in  groups  A  and  B.  These 
figures  are  shown  in  table  40. 

Appeal  to  social  agencies. — Another  kind  of  evidence  in  regard  to 
financial  status  was  found  in  the  files  of  the  Social  Exchange  of 
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Alameda  County.  Every  social  agency  sends  to  the  Exchange  brief 
data  regarding  the  families  which  apply  to  them  for  aid  of  any  kind. 
The  names  of  families  of  pupils  in  group  B  appeared  in  these  files 
more  than  twice  as  frequently  as  those  of  group  A.  ^  group  A,  47, 
nr  Jg^g  ppr  ^.pnt,  of  the  families  had  appealed  for  aid  to  some  agency 
and  in  group  B,  94,  or  42.7  per  cent,  had  done  so.    An  appeal  to  some 

TABLE  40 

Number,  and  Per  Cent  of  Certain  Pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B  Classime© 
AoooRDiNo  TO  Monthly  "Rbstais  Paid  fob.  Homiqs 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Monthly  rentals  paid 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

45 

100.0 

19 

26 

69 

100.0 

32 

37 

$55-160 

0 

■    3 

1 

10 

12 

7 

6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0.0 

6.7 

2.2 

22.2 

26.7 

15.6 

13.3 

6.7 

2.2 

4.4 

0.0 

0 
1 
1 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5 

10 

17 

11 

12 

3 

1 

15 

2.9 

1.5 

8.7 

7.2 

14.5 

24.6 

15.9 

17.4 

4.3 

1.5 

0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
7 
6 
5 
5 
3 
1 

1 

50-  54 

1 

45-  49 

1 

40-  44 

4 

35-  39 

3 

30-  34 

3 

25-  29 

11 

20-  24 

6 

15-  19 

7 

10-  14 

0 

5-    9 

0 

Median 

$36.46 

35.17 

9.28 

1.38 

$27.21 

28.22 

10.21 

1.22 

Mean 

<r<iis. 

CTmflkM.  n... » 

O^ditt.  m««n»  — 1.840 


D 


means 


6.95 


<^diff    meADS      l.o4 


=3.8 


of  these  agencies  does  not  mean  real  poverty.  The  health  centers,  for 
example,  assist  families  who  can  pay  something  for  their  services  even 
though  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  usual  physician's  fees.  Low 
economic  status  is,  however,  indicated  in  the  record. 

Other  factors. — Another  indication  of  social  and  economic  status 
may  be  the  necessities  in  the  home  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter : 
128  homes  out  of  250,  and  only  37  out  of  217,  were  scored  5  in 
necessities.  The  difference  in  average  ratings  was  so  small  as  to  be 
unreliable.  The  number  of  books  owned  is  some  indication  of  social 
status  and  the  median  numbers  of  books  in  the  homes  of  groups  A 
and  B  were  44.3  and  24.3  respectively.     The  size  of  the  home  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  home  is  still  another 
indication  of  social  and  economic  statns.  The  ratio  of  persons  to  a 
room  as  an  average  was  found  to  be  1.15  in  group  B  and  .9  in  gronp 
A.  (Table  31) 

Counts  and  Eornhauser  used  the  possession  of  a  telephone  as  an 
index  of  cultural  level.  (Counts,  p.  87ff)  (Komhauser,  p.  160ff )  Both 
investigators  recognized  its  limitations  as  a  measure.  In  Oakland 
where  the  minimum  cost  of  a  telephone  was  only  $2.25  a  month  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were  little  difference  between  the 
two  groups  of  homes  in  the  percentages  having  this  convenience.  Still 
the  percentage  of  homes  with  telephones  is  about  twice  as  large  in 
group  A  as  in  group  B.  California  is  one  of  the  states  having  the 
largest  number  of  telephones  to  the  1000  inhabitants  (Bureau  of 
Census,  p.  28) ;  Connecticut  ranks  much  lower.  This  may  explain  the 
large  difference  in  percentage  of  homes  of  pupils  having  telephones 
in  Bridgeport  and  Oakland.  Counts  reported  only  49.5  per  cent  of 
high-school  pupils  and  only  7.1  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school 
pupils  having  telephones.  (Counts,  p.  90)  In  Oakland  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  were  80.0  and  41.4,  respectively. 
I  The  difference  in  the  percentages  of  families  having  automobiles  is 
j  less  marked  than  the  difference  in  percentage  of  families  having  tele- 
L  phones.  If  the  year  and  make  of  car  were  known  in  each  case  the 
values  might  show  a  greater  difference  in  economic  and  social  level. 
In  group  A  there  were  146  families,  or  58.4  per  cent,  and  in  group  B 
there  were  99  families,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  group,  owning  auto- 
mobiles, or  buying  them  on  the  installment  plan. 

Overlapping. — Upon  every  item  examined,  except  employment  of 
children  while  in  school,  there  is  an  indication  that  the  families  of 
pupils  who  remained  in  school  were  on  a  higher  social  and  economic 
level  than  the  families  of  pupils  who  left  school  before  completing  the 
high-school  course.  And  yet  there  is  great  overlapping  of  economic 
status.  The  wealthiest  family  of  group  B  was  far  above  the  poorest 
family  of  group  A. 

One  of  the  pupils  eliminated  from  school,  for  example,  came  from 
a  home  in  one  of  the  finest  residential  districts.  A  family  of  five  lived 
in  a  ten-room  beautifully  furnished  house.  They  owned  two  cars,  a 
Cadillac  and  a  Studebaker.  The  father  had  died  when  James  wa.s 
only  four  years  old.  Three  years  later  his  mother  remarried,  but 
James  lived  with  an  aunt  and  uncle  until  he  was  16  when  he  went  to 
live  with  his  mother  and  step-father.  He  seemed  to  find  it  difficult 
to  **feel  at  home,'*  grew  restless  in  school  and  left  with  his  parents' 
consent. 
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A  girl  in  group  A,  on  the  other  hand,  who  managed  to  remain  in 
school  against  great  odds  lived  with  her  mother  on  the  outskirts  of 
Oakland,  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  car  line.  Irene's  father  was  dead 
and  her  older  brother  lived  in  another  city  where  he  was,  with  diffi- 
culty, making  a  living  as  a  commercial  artist  and  could  not  assist  his 
mother  and  sister.  Irene's  father  had  been  a  baker;  her  mother  sup- 
ported herself  and  Irene  through  working  as  a  waitress  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  she  received  $18.00  a  week  and  tips.  The  mother  had 
received  less  than  a  grammar-school  education,  but  had  an  indomitable 
will,  courage,  and  endurance.  Her  greatest  joy  was  in  her  daughter's 
success  in  school. 

The  home  consisted  of  two  tiny  shacks  on  an  acre  of  land  which 
Irene  and  her  mother  were  buying.  Irene  slept  in  one  shack  and 
her  mother  in  the  other.    Neither  shack  was  wired  for  electricity. 

Irene  made  a  score  of  117,  but  expected  to  finish  high  school  in 
three  and  one-half  years.  She  was  said  by  the  counselor  to  be  a 
''fair  student  who  works  hard,  is  sociable  and  a  good  mixer,  enters 
into  school  affairs,  and  is  talented  in  dramatics  and  art.  She  loves 
the  out-of-doors  and  has  a  cheerful  outlook  on  life. ' ' 

From  the  home  visit  the  investigator  reported  that  Irene  was 
brimming  over  with  spontaneity  and  spirit.  She  could  scarcely  wait 
for  her  mother's  return  at  night  to  tell  her  everything  that  had 
happened  during  the  day.  There  was  no  question  regarding  Irene's 
completion  of  the  high-school  course  no  matter  what  sacrifices  had  to 
be  made. 

Comparisons  with  other  findings, — The^  findings  regarding  the 
economic  status  of  the  ^anriiiipa  of  pupils  who  left  school  revealed 
more  economic  stress  than  might  be  expected.  Many  families  were 
living  on  a  narrow  margin  and  any  unusual  financial  strain  made  it 
necessary  to  add  a  wage-earner  in  the  family.  Van  Denburg  came  to 
quite  different  conclusions  in  his  study  in  New  York  City.  He  reports 
that: 

"On  the  whole  the  economic)  status  of  these  pupils  (so  far  as  it  is  shown  by 
monthly  rental)  seems  to  be  only  a  slight  factor  in  the  determination  of  length 
of  stay  in  high  school.  The  one  most  marked  influence  seems  to  be  that  the 
superior  economic  status  in  girls  leads  to  a  longer  stay  in  spite  of  failure  to 
progress  at  the  'normal'  rate.  .  .  .  There  is  no  evidence  that  poverty  causes  early 
elimination."  (Van  Denburg,  p.  113-114) 

The  investigation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  indicated  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  620  children  investigated  left  school  because  of  eco- 
nomic necessity.  A  most  careful  study  of  income  was  made  in  this 
investigation.    The  family  income  less  rent  or  taxes,  less  sickness  or 
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death  expenses,  less  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  divided  by  the 
number  in  the  family.  If  this  amount  was  less  than  $2.00  per  week 
per  capita  the  child's  wage  was  considered  necessary.  This  investiga- 
tion was  made  in  1909,  as  was  also  the  New  York  study. 

The  findings  of  the  Oakland  investigations  are  more  nearly  like 
the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  As  may  be  seen  in  table  42  of 
the  next  chapter,  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Oakland  are  listed  as 
having  left  school  for  economic  reasons. 

Conclusions 

Elimination  from  school  is  not  strictly  confined  to  any  one  class 
of  homes  or  to  any  one  social  or  economic  level  of  society  but,  in 
general,  low  social  and  economic  level  may  be  said  to  be  a  factor 

* 

accompanying  early  elimination  from  school. 

Differences  in  social  and  economic  level  in  the  two  groups  of 
families  are  indicated  by  : 

1.  The  occupation  of  the  father : 

a.  Proprietors,  managers,  professional  and  commercial  occupa- 

tions predominate  in  one  group. 

b.  Skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 

ical trades,  in  transportation  se.rvice,  in  personal  service, 
or  in  agricultural  service  predominate  in  the  other. 

2.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  home  property^ 

3.  The  monthly  rental  of  the  house  or  apartment. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  room. 

5.  The  appeal  of  the  family  to  a  social  agency  for  aid. 

Little  difference  in  status  of  the  two  groups  of  families  is  shown  by : 

1.  The  employment  of  the  mother. 

2.  The  employment  of  boys  before  leaving  school. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

WHY  PUPILS  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

In  any  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  elimination  from  school  the 
investigator's  previous  experience,  or  special  interest,  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  eliminated  from  the  conclusions  drawn.  The  psychologist 
may  feel  convinced  that  low  intelligence  is  the  chief  cause  of  early 
elimination  from  school;  the  vocational  counselor  may  believe  that 
the  desire  to  go  to  work  attracts  boys  from  school  rooms;  the  social 
worker  may  see  economic  necessity  looming  large  in  the  homes  of 
working  boys  and  girls;  the  juvenile-court  worker  may  see  the  results 
of  bad  home  conditions;  and  the  educator  may  see  children  who  are 
unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered 
them.  In  the  present  investigation  it  would  be  unfair  to  claim  entire 
impartiality  and  the  reader  can  best  evaluate  the  conclusions  if  the 
point  of  view  of  the  investigator  is  known.  Through  a  number  of 
years  of  experience  in  observing  the  results  of  the  work  of  part-time- 
school  teachers  and  their  success  in  adapting  their  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes  it  was  felt  that  the  school  was 
rather  largely  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  pupils  by  reason  of 
its  lack  of  understanding  of  the  handicaps  and  limitations  of  the 
children.  From  as  impartial  study  of  the  220  pupils  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  home  conditions  proved  to  be  at  least  equally  responsible 
with  the  school  for  the  elimination  which  occurred. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  case-records  of  the  250  pupils  who 
'  remained  in  school  and  of  the  220  who  were  eliminated  from  school 
the  problem  of  the  school  in  adapting  itself  to  the  varied  needs  of 
both  groups  of  children  appears  much  more  difficult  than  is  generally 
realized.  The  massing  of  low  scores  in  the  eliminated  group  and  the 
prevalence  of  most  unfortunate  home  conditions  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. The  responsibility  of  the  school  is  not,  by  these  facts,  lessened, 
however ;  rather  is  its  problem  increased.  It  is  still  felt  that  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  society  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  know  the 
•  facts  involved  and  to  make  adjustments  which  will,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  solve  his  problems. 

Reasons  for  Persistence  in  School 

Pupils  of  group  A  and  their  parents  were  interviewed  by  the  visit- 
ing teacher  regarding  the  reasons  for  each  child 's  persistence  in  school 
past  the  age  of  sixteen.     The  reasons  given  were  compared  with  the 
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child's  school  record,  and  the  counselor's  report.  In  most  cases  the 
reasons  given  by  the  pupils  for  remaining  in  school  seemed  entirely 
reliable.  They  have  been  classified  into  six  groups,  four  of  which 
seem  of  major  importance. 

Higher  education. — The  reason  given  by  the  greatest  number  of 
pupils  for  remaining  in  school  has  been  called  ** higher  education." 
Under  this  heading  were  included  all  pupils  who  had  definite  inten- 
tions of  attending  any  type  of  school  requiring  high-school  graduation 
for  entrance  into  college,  university,  normal  school,  art  and  music 
schools.  An  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls,  45  in  each  case,  or  36 
per  cent  of  the  whole  group  remained  for  this  reason. 

Utilitarian  reasons, — ^Under  the  heading  of  ** utilitarian  reasons" 
are  included  such  replies  as  these :  '*I  think  I  can  get  a  better  job  if  I 
finish  high  school."  ''I  am  staying  in  school  to  secure  training  in 
commercial  work. "  *  *  I  want  to  learn  a  trade. "  *  *  To  get  a  diploma. ' ' 
Nearly  ^5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  remained  for  immediate  utilitarian 
reasons. 

Home  standard. — A  large  number  of  parents  indicated  that  a  high- 
school  education  was  the  minimum  standard  in  the  home.  In  many 
cases  the  parents  themselves  had  received  no  high-school  education 
but  the  standard  of  the  home  had  been  raised  to  this  level.  All  reasons 
of  this  character  are  indicated  by  the  term  **home  standard";  14 
per  cent  are  so  classified. 

Enjoyment  and  value. — ^Many  pupils  indicated  that  although  they 
did  not  expect  to  have  more  than  a  high-school  education  they  were 
remaining  in  school  because  they  saw  value  in  the  courses  they 
were  taking  or  because  they  were  enjoying  the  school  with  its  social 
and  educational  advantages.  Such  reasons  are  indicated  by  the  head- 
ing ** enjoyment  and  value."  About  the  same  number  of  boys  and 
girls  remained  in  school  because  they  enjoyed  it  or  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  work.  This  is  the  group  fourth  in  size  and  includes 
13.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils. 

Parental  urge. — Another  group  of  pupils  remained  in  school 
largely  because  the  parents  insisted  upon  it,  nor  was  this  group 
limited  to  pupils  of  low  mentality.  ** Parental  urge"  seemed  to  be 
keeping  11  boys  and  12  girls,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  group 
in  school. 

Other  reasons. — Six  children  remained  in  school  for  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  to  comply  with  the  compulsory  education  law  and 
avoid  attending  the  part-time  school;  to  postpone  the  day  of  taking 
a  job ;  and  to  do  what  their  friends  were  doing. 
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Table  41  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  who  persisted  in 
school  for  the  reasons  just  discussed.  They  are  classified  according'  to 
the  score  made  in  the  Terman  ^oup  test.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  a  clearly  defined  relationship  between  test  scores  and  reasons  for 
remaining  in  school;  pupils  of  apparently  high  intelligence  were 
remaining  in  school  only  through  parental  urge,  and  two  pupils  who 
scored  in  the  lowest  quartile  were  remaining  in  school  because  they 
intended  to  go  to  college. 

Preparation  for  entrance  to  college  or  other  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion heads  the  list  of  reasons  for  remaining  in  school  among  pupils 
whose  test  scores  were  100  or  more.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  highest 
score  group  and  40  per  cent  of  the  next  group  had  higher  education  as 
a  goal.  The  immediate  use  of  the  courses  taken  in  high  school  or  the 
prestige,  of  high-school  graduation  in  securing  a  job  was  given  by  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  third  group  as  a  reason  for  remaining  in 
school.  Some  of  these  pupils  did  not  expect  to  complete  the  secondary- 
school  course  and  indicated  an  intention  of  remaining  only  until  cer- 
tain commercial  or  trade  courses  had  been  completed.  Only  13  pupils 
made  scores  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  range  and  the  largest  per- 
centage of  these  remained  in  school  because  of  parental  influence,  or 
to  secure  some  desired  training. 

a 

Reasons  for  Leaving  School 

The  reasons  for  leaving  school  seem  much  harder  to  analyze  than 
the  reasons  for  remaining  in  school.  In  most  cases  several  reasons 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  decision  to  leave  school.  **  We  needed  his 
help  and  he  wasn't  doing  very  well  in  school  anyway,''  was  a  state- 
ment frequently  made  to  the  investigator.  In  each  case  an  attempt 
was  made  to  weigh  the  various  reasons  which  seemed  to  bring  about 
the  separation  from  school  in  order  to  see  which  one  was  really  funda- 
mental. A  few  illustrations  are  given  as  typical  of  the  conclusions 
reached. 

Tired  of  school, — ** Tired  of  school,"  was  given  most  often  as  a 
reason  for  withdrawal,  as  the  emotional  attitude  toward  school  under- 
lying this  expression  might  have  been  caused  by  any  one  of  a  number 
of  reasons.  ** Tired  of  school"  was  tabulated  as  a  reason  only  when 
a  study  of  the  case  revealed  no  further  light  on  the  real  reason.  An 
illustration  of  one  such  case  is  the  following : 

Nina  left  school  when  17  years  old.  She  was  in  the  low-eleventh 
grade,  and  the  previous  semester  had  failed  in  one  subject — geometry. 
Her  test  score  was  157.     Her  parents  were  native-bom  Americans. 
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When  Nina  left  school  her  father  had  been  dead  three  years  and  her 
mother  held  a  high-class  office  position  with  an  abstract  company.  An 
aunt  managed  the  household  for  the  mother  and  four  girls,  of  whom 
Nina  was  the  eldest. 

**Nina,"  according  to  the  visiting  teacher,  **has  a  terrific  aversion 
to  school  and  to  everything  connected  With  it.  She  loathes  to  study 
set  assignments  and  *  regurgitate  the  contents, '  although  she  is  capable 
of  excellent  work.  .  .  .  She  was  undoubtedly  a  problem  in  school, 
but  a  most  interesting  one.  She  is  a  very  attractive  girl  physically  as 
well  as  mentally.'*  The  interview  with  the  mother  revealed  the  fact 
that  she,  too,  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  Nina  had  such  an  aversion 
toward  school.  She  stated  that  she  had  tried  to  send  her  to  a  business 
college  but  Nina  had  refused  to  put  forth  any  effort  there. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  a  boy  whose  parents  were  also  native- 
bom,  but  the  father  had  gone  to  school  only  two  years  and  the  mother 
only  six.  Frank  had  an  older  sister  and  two  younger  brothers.  The 
father  worked  at  a  garage  washing  cars  and  the  older  sister  was  a 
stenographer  making  about  $80.00  a  month.  The  family  lived  in  a 
small  five-room  cottage  which  did  not  have  the  convenience  of  a  bath- 
room. They  owned  the  home,  however,  and  two  lots  adjoining.  Frank 
was  16  years  and  6  months  old  when  he  left  school  and  was  then  in  the 
high-ninth  grade  taking  a  vocational  course  in  automechanics.  He 
had  made  passing  grades  in  all  the  subjects  he  was  taking,  although 
his  test  score  was  only  42. 

Frank  was  truant  before  his  family  realized  the  situation.  Twice 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  escape  school.  According  to  the  mother  he 
had  heard  his  father  tell  of  his  own  escapades  as  a  boy  and  he  longed 
for  adventure,  also.  He  was  fond  of  **  Western  Stories"  and  school 
was  just  **too  tame  and  uninteresting."  His  family  had  expected  to 
send  Frank  through  high  school. 

Home  conditions. — Under  the  heading  of  **home  conditions"  fall  a 
rather  large  number  of  reasons  for  leaving  school  which  were  attri- 
buted in  the  last  analysis  to  the  home.  Broken  homes,  homes  where 
there  was  not  harmony  between  the  child  and  the  parents,  homes  in 
which  the  discipline  was  too  strict  or  too  lax,  and  homes  in  which  the 
child  *8  help  was  needed  made  up  a  list  of  55  cases  in  which  the  home 
seemed  to  be  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  elimination  from 
school. 

Utilitarian  reasons. — Utilitarian  reasons  of  two  kinds  caused  the 
elimination  of  the  third  largest  group  of  pupils.  A  large  proportion 
left  to  support  themselves  or  to  help  support  others,  and  a  small  num- 
ber left  to  learn  a  trade  or  other  occupation  on  the  job. 
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A  family  was  said  to  need  the  wage  of  the  child  when  the  total 
income,  so  far  as  known,  was  less  than  the  amount  estimated  by  two 
state  agencies  for  the  support  of  children  and  adults.  The  minimum 
wage  for  women  was  $16  a  week  as  set  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission.  This  was  used  as  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support 
of  an  adult.  Ten  dollars  a  month  is  the  amount  allowed  the  mother 
or  foster-parent  as  state  aid  for  orphan  or  half -orphan  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  beginner's  apprentice  wage  is  $9  a  week  for 
minors  and  this  was  the  amount  allowed  for  children  16  to  18  years 
of  age.  Many  families  were  living  on  less  than  the  total  allowance 
indicated  by  these  figures  and  were  keeping  their  children  in  school, 
but  if  a  parent  said  that  the  family  needed  the  assistance  of  the  child 
when  the  income  was  less  than  the  scale  indicated,  the  reason  for 
withdrawal  was  recorded  as  economic  necessity.  The  rather  large 
number  of  children  leaving  school  for  this  reason  perhaps  indicates 
that  the  allowance  is  fairly  high. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  pupils  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons  were  in  the  group 
making  the  highest  scores,  and  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  who  left 
for  economic  reasons  were  in  the  group  making  the  lowest  scores.^  If 
there  is  a  high  correlation  between  intelligence  of  child  and  parents, 
and  between  intelligence  and  wage,  these  results  are  easily  explained. 

To  the  group  who  were  said  to  leave  school  for  utilitarian  reasons, 
is  added  eight  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  in  order  to  secure  train- 
ing for  some  occupation.  One  girl  entered  training  to  become  a  child's 
nurse  and  another  entered  a  millinery  shop.  The  six  boys  left  school 
to  leam  various  trades. 

Unsuccessful  in  school. — ^An  unsuccessful  school  career,  due  to 
various  reasons,  accounts  for  another  large  group  of  pupils  eliminated 
from  school.  Low  mentality,  retardation,  frequent  changes  from  one 
school  to  another,  poor  selection  of  courses,  anti-social  reactions 
toward  pupils,  teachers,  or  administrators  are  the  reasons  included 
under  the  heading,  "unsuccessful  in  school."  A  rather  large  propor- 
tion of  the  high-school  pupils  remained  in  school  just  because  they 
enjoyed  the  work  or  appreciated  its  value.  A  small  group  left  school 
because  they  saw  no  value  in  the  work  given. 

Mitchell's  story  illustrates  a  case  of  an  unfortunate  school  career. 
He  entered  high  school  in  a  small  town  in  California  where  he  finished 
the  ninth  grade.  Here  he  took  largely  shop  work.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  a  larger  town,  but  entered  a  school  in  which  he  could  get 
only  academic  courses.    At  the  end  of  two  months  the  family  moved 
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to  Oakland.  **By  this  lime  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  counsel  him/'  reported  the  investigator. 
At  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  Oakland  his  major  teacher  went  away 
and  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  problem.  He  continued  to  take 
shop  work,  music,  mechanical  drawing,  and  English  because  he  liked 
these  subjects.  When  he  began  his  fourth  year  in  high  school  he  was 
called  by  the  counselor  for  an  interview  and  learned  that,  because  of 
his  choice  of  subjects,  he  must  take  two  more  years  of  academic  work 
to  be  graduated.  The  prospect  of  remaining  for  two  years  was  too 
discouraging  and  he  decided  he  could  get  along  without  a  diploma 
and  left  at  the  opening  of  the  next  semester.  At  that  time  he  decided 
to  be  a  farmer,  but  his  first  job  after  leaving  school  was  in  a  brass 
foundry  where  he  made  $90  a  month  and  was  learning  to  be  a  core- 
maker.  His  test  score  was  122,  and  he  was  17  years  and  9  months  old 
when  tested. 

Home  standard, — Another  reason  for  elimination  from  school  is 
the  low  educational  standard  of  the  family.  A  low  educational 
standard  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  poor  home,  but  merely  one  in 
which  eight  or  nine  years  of  schooling  was  considered  enough  since  it 
was  more  than  either  parent  had  received.  It  is  of  interest  that  no 
such  reason  for  leaving  school  was  credited  to  any  pupil  in  the  group 
making  the  highest  scores. 

Other  reasons. — Apparent  illness  accounted  for  nine  cases  of  with- 
drawal from  school.  Eight  girls  and  one  boy  are  listed  as  leaving 
school  for  this  reason.  There  were  doubtless  many  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion which  indirectly  led  to  withdrawal  from  school. 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  almost  every  case  many 
reasons  for  remaining  in  school  or  leaving  school  had  their  influence. 
For  instance,  pupils  who  were  preparing  for  college  also  enjoyed  and 
valued  their  school  work,  but  the  chief  reason  for  remaining  was  to 
enter  college,  so  far  as  this  could  be  judged.  And  in  the  same  way 
many  pupils  who  were  tired  of  school  also  left  for  economic  reasons. 
The  figures  in  the  two  tables  are  not  therefore  exclusive.  Many  more 
children  enjoyed  their  high-school  work  than  table  41  indicates  and 
many  more  were  tired  of  school  than  appear  in  table  42. 

In  table  42  pupils  of  group  B  are  classified  according  to  reasons 
for  leaving  school  and  also  according  to  scores.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  pupils  whose  scores  were  over  100  were  listed  as  leaving 
because  they  were  tired  of  school.  The  two  largest  percentages  of 
pupils  whose  scores  were  between  50  and  100  were  listed  as  leaving 
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school  because  of  some  unfortunate  condition  in  the  home  and  because 
they  were  tired  of  school.  The  largest  percentages  of  pupils  who  made 
the  lowest  scores  left  for  economic  reasons. 


Comparison  of  Opposing  Forces 

So  far  as  possible  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  have  been  paired 
with  the  reasons  for  persistence  in  school.  This  is  indicated  by  cor- 
responding letters.  For  instance  36  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  group  A 
remained  in  school  in  preparation  for  higher  education;  25  per  cent 
of  pupils  in  group  B  left  because  they  were  tired  of  schooL  Of  the 
first  group  24  per  cent  remained  to  prepare  themselves  for  wage- 


Group  A. — Reasons  for  Persistence 
in  School. 


Group  B. — ^Reasons  for  Withdrawal 
from  School. 


Fig.  7.    Reasons  for  Persistence  in  School  and  Withdrawal  from  School. 

earning,  or  for  other  utilitarian  reasons;  of  the  second  group  24  per 
cent  left  to  earn  wages  immediately.  Because  of  the  high  educational 
standard  of  the  family,  14  per  cent  of  one  group  intended  to  remain 
for  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course ;  8  per  cent  of  the  other 
group  left  because  of  the  low  educational  standard  in  the  family. 
Enjoyment  of  high-school  work  and  appreciation  of  its  value  kept 
13  per  cent  more  of  group  A  in  school,  but  an  equally  large  percentage 
of  group  B  left  school  because  they  were  unsuccessful  in  school  or 
because  they  saw  no  value  in  the  instruction.  Parental  authority  was 
exercised  to  keep  9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  group  A  in  school ;  the 
home  was  judged  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  25  per  cent  of 
pupils  in  group  B.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  these  paired 
reasons  is  shown  in  Figure  7,  which  indicates,  out  of  the  whole 
urge  to  remain  in  school,  or  to  leave  school,  how  large  a  share  belongs 
to  each  section.    The  figures  are  from  tables  41  and  42. 
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If  these  reasons,  as  analyzed,  have  fair  reliability,  we  may  then 
say  that  the  desire  for  higher  education  is  more  forceful  in  holding 
pupils  in  school  than  is  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  in  eliminating 
them;  and  that  high  educational  standards  of  the  family  are  more 
potent  than  low.  About  equally  strong  are  preparation  for  future 
economic  gains  on  the  one  hand  and  immediate  economic  necessity  on 
the  other;  as  are  also  success  in  school  and  enjoyment  .of  its  advan- 
tages, and  lack  of  success  and  failure  to  recognize  its  advantages. 
Finally  it  appears  that  parental  urge  against  other  odds  is  a  much 
weaker  influence  in  holding  pupils  in  school  than  are  very  unfavorable 
home  conditions  in  eliminating  them  from  school. 

The  analysis  of  the  various  cases  is  open  to  attack  since  the  final 
decision  regarding  each  case  was  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  only  claim 
for  the  validity  of  the  findings  is  that  they  probably  come  nearer  the 
truth  thfui  statements  of  pupils  or  parents  alone.  Most  children,  even 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  state  the  reason  for  leaving  school,  are  unable 
to  see  their  problems  with  sufficient  objectivity  to  make  a  true  analysis 
of  the  situation.  Almost  every  investigator  in  similar  studies  has 
stated  that  children's  replies  are  unreliable  and  that  at  best  **good" 
reasons  and  not  **real"  reasons  are  given  for  leaving  school. 

Burdge  found  in  his  investigation  of  cities  with  a  population  of 
over  25,000  in  New  York  State  that  pupils  said  they  left  school  for  the 
following  reasons:  (Burdge,  p.  117) 

Wanted  to  work  64.8  per  cent 

I^naaeial  13.0  per  cent 

Graduated  8.4  per  cent 

Disliked  school  10.8  per  cent 

Illness 1.7  per  cent 

Miscellaneous 1.3  per  cent 

It  is  probable  that  many  pupils  who  stated  that  they  left  school 
because  they  wanted  to  work,  left  school  for  various  **real"  reasons 
which  brought  them  finally  to  feel  that  they  would  rather  work  than 
attend  school.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  child  would  reply  that  I  y 
certain  unfortunate  influences  in  his  home  had  made  him  resent 
authority  and  so  prefer  the  comparative  freedom  of  employment  to 
the  restraint  of  school. 

Hopkins  lists  reasons  for  the  elimination  from  school  as  given  by 

263  pupils  as  follows : 

• 

Economic  6  per  cent 

Disciplinary 4  per  cent 

Inability  to  do  the  school  work 50  per  cent 

Desire  to  go  to  work 40  per  cent 


( 
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In  this  list,  also,  the  desire  to  go  to  work  is  the  reason  given  by  a 
vefTy  large  percentage,  but  Hopkins  reports  that,  **0f  the  62  pupils 
....  having  high-school  mental  ability,  most  of  whom  had  actually 
attended  high  school,  each  was  dissatisfied  with  school  work  because 
he  could  not  see  where  it  led  to,  what  relation  it  had  to  life  in  general, 
or  to  earning  a  living  in  particular.  None  of  them  was  urged  by  their 
parents  to  go  to  work,  and  they  were  not  anxious  to  do  so  themselves; 
but  weighing  the  school  versus  the  job,  the  latter  seemed  to  be  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils,  so  that  course  was  decided  upon."  (Hopkins, 
p.  106)  His  conclusions  from  a  study  of  the  school  records  of  the  263 
pupils  were  that,  **The  two  usual  reasons,  that  is,  the  economic  one 
and  genuine  desire  to  go  to  work,  are  of  little  significance;  inability 
to  do  the  work  of  the  regular  school  is  by  far  the  most  important 
factor."  (Hopkins,  p.  107) 

If,  as  found  by  Hopkins,  and  as  found  in  the  Oakland  study  many 
pupils  are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  school,  then  the  school 
must  make  the  adjustment  if  education  is  to  continue  for  these  pupils. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  School 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  persistence  in  school  and  of  early 
elimination  from  school  are  of  value  to  a  school  system  only  if  they 
can  be  used.  In  so  far  as  these  findings  are  representative  of  pupils 
in  high  school  and  pupils  who  leave  school  early,  the  school  has  a 
responsibility  toward  its  high-school  pupils  of  preparing  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  them  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  For  the  other  two-thirds  cultural,  vocational,  and  possibly 
avocational  and  appreciation  courses  would  seem  to  be  required.  But 
such  a  program  would  supply  the  needs  of  only  the  pupils  who  are 
now  remaining  in  high  school.  A  still  greater  change  of  objective 
might  be  necessary  to  hold  the  25  per  cent  who  left  school  because 
they  were  tired  of  the  routine  and  the  13  per  cent  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful or  saw  no  value  in  the  courses  they  were  taking. 

If  the  period  of  formal  education  of  the  pupils  who  have  been 
eliminated  from  school  is  to  be  extended,  still  greater  adaptations 
must  be  made  to  retain  any  large  share  of  the  pupils  who  are  elimi- 
nated each  year.  It  would  seem  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
left  school  chiefly  because  they  were  tired  of  school  might  be  saved 
from  that  experience  by  adjustments  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
by  changes  in  curricula.  If  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  leave  school 
each  year  withdraw  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful, 
the  school  apparently  has  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  starting 
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a  large  number  of  pupils  with  a  record  of  failure.  For  another  group 
almost  as  large,  the  school  surely  has  a  responsibility  in  seeing  that 
more  pupils  enjoy  their  school  work  and  understand  in  what  way  it  is 
of  value  to  them.  ^ 

Aside  from  the  interests  of  the  children  involved,  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  a  school  system  can  afford  to  send  out  into  the  com- 
munity each  year  so  many  pupils  who  have  a  feeling  of  resentment 
toward  the  school.  If  pupils  leave  school  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  leave  with  regret  and  with  a  desire  for  more  education.  If 
pupils  left  the  full-time  school  with  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
education  more  than  half  the  problem  of  the  part-time  school  would 
be  solved  and  the  energies  of  its  teachers  could  be  directed  toward 
helping  pupils  make  employment  a  means  of  further  education. 

Unfortunate  home  conditions  can  rarely  be  changed  by  the  school, 
but  an  understanding  of  home  conditions  is  usually  essential  if  the 
school  hopes  to  assist  pupils  in  solving  their  own  problems.  Teachers 
cannot  visit  the  homes  of  all  of  their  pupils  and  such  an  arrangement 
would  perhaps  not  be  desirable,  but  practically  all  the  information 
which  was  gathered  regarding  the  pupils  in  this  investigation  should 
be  on  file  in  the  office  of  a  counselor  in  the  school. 

The  case  study. — This  investigation  was  planned  as  a  survey  of 
pupils  who  leave  school.  Only  a  sampling  was  taken.  The  information 
obtained  was,  however,  so  much  fuller  than  the  information  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  or  counselors,  and  frequently  quite  the  opposite  of 
certain  hearsay  reports  which)  they  had  that,  as  the  investigation 
progressed,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  under  ideal  conditions 
at  least  as  much  information  as  was  secured  regarding  each  child  in 
this  study  should  be  secured  regarding  most  of  the  children  in  a  school. 
A  counselor  and  a  visiting  teacher,  together  if  free  from  other 
responsibilities,  could  complete  about  300  cases  each  semester  of  100 
school  days.  Once  the  records  were  complete  for  a  school,  only  new 
entrants  would  need  to  be  fully  investigated,  except  in  emergency 
cases.  To  teachers  and  coimselors  who  are  trying  to  see  the  child  as 
a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  relation  to  a  particular  subject-matter 
field,  such  information  is  invaluable. 

The  complete  information  regarding  each  child  was  secured  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  First,  the  school  records  were  compiled, 
the  previous  major  teacher  ^as  interviewed,  and  the  child  was  tested. 
The  schoor  records  and  interviews  with  counselors  were  obtained  for 
perhaps  30  pupils  in  a  day's  visit  at  the  school.  About  12  minutes 
for   the   school   data   regarding   each   pupil' was   the   average   time 
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required.  When  tests  could  be  given  to  groups  of  20  or  30  pupils  at 
once,  a  period  of  not  more  than  15  minutes  for  each  child  was  required 
to  locate  pupils,  give  the  group  tests  and  score  them.  An  hour's 
interview  with  the  child  and  an  hour's  interview  with  the  parents 
supplied  the  rest  of  the  information,  except  the  records  from  the  office 
of  the  county  assessor  and  from  the  Social  Exchange.  Two  hours 
and  a  half,  or  even  three  hours,  does  not  seem  too  much  time  to  devote 
to  the  gathering  of  information  about  a  pupil  if  his  educational  career 
depends  upon  it. 

Conclusions 

An  investigation  of  the  reasons  leading  pupils  to  remain  in  school 
suggests  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  major  problem  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  prepare  pupils 

for  higher  education.  Only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
pupils  have  this  goal. 

2.  Education  has  been  *  *  sold "  as  an  asset  to  a  large  proportion  of 

the  community  and  parents  send  their  children  to  "the 
peoples'  college"  not  only  for  preparation  for  higher  edu- 
cation but  also  for  training  preparatory  to  wage-earning, 
and  for  present  as  well  as  for  future  returns  in  enjoyment 
of  instruction  and  social  contacts. 

3.  A  complete  case  study  of  pupils  made  by  trained  investigators 

is  perhaps  the  only  method  of  securing  the  information 
necessary  for  the  proper  guidance  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 
An  investigation  of  the  influences  leading  pupils  to  withdraw  from 
school  suggests  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Regardless  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  feeling  toward  school 

a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  eliminated  from  school 
have  an  unfavorable  attitude  because  either  they  are  tired 
of  school,  have  had  an  unsuccessful  school  career,  or  see  no 
value  in  the  courses  taken./  The  undesirable  attitude  toward 
school  is  found  quite  as  frequently  among  pupils  making 
high  scores  as  among  pupils  making  low  scores. 

2.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  full-time  school,  as  well  as  the  part- 

time  school,  is  to  make  such  adjustments  that  more  pupils 
*  will  enjoy  their  school  life. 

3.  About  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  eliminated  for  reasons  practi- 

cally beyond  the  control  of  the  school.  Home  conditions 
and  economic  necessity  remove  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  eliminated. 
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4.  Low  mentality,  low  economic  level,  and  unsuccessful  school 

careers  place  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  children  least  able 
to  make  adjustments  for  themselves. 

5.  The  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  home  conditions  through 

parental  education,  or  some  other  means,  is  evident  if  boys 
and  girls  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  continued  education. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

The  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  before  com- 
pleting a  high-school  course  have  been  investigated  by  many  persons 
from  many  diflferent  angles.  Usually  the  testimony  of  the  pupils,  them- 
selves, has  been  the  chief  source  of  data,  and  almost  invariably  it  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  pupils  are 
not  skilled  in  analyzing  underlying  reasons  for  their  actions. 

Various  investigators  have  secured  other  data  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  nature  of  the  children  who  leave  school  early.  A  study 
of  the  nationality,  mentality,  school  record,  economic  status,  and  home 
conditions  of  the  pupils  has  usually  yielded  significant  data. 

This  investigation  deals  with  these  same  factors.  Little  which  is 
entirely  new  has  been  added,  but  a  more  complete  case  study  was 
made  of  each  child  than  has  been  reported  by  other  investigators. 
And,  as  a  further  refinement  of  the  method,  a  control  group  of 
unselecetd  high-school  pupils  was  studied  to  give  a  better  basis  for 
judging  the  importance  of  certain  factors  through  a  comparison  of  the 
likenesses  and  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  pupils.  Nor  is  the 
control  group  new  in  investigations  of  this  character.  Dr.  WooUey 
used  this  method  in  Cincinnati  and  J.  R.  Stine  used  it  in  Ohio,  but 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  Dr.  WooUey  was  unable  to  secure  complete  social 
data  regarding  her  control  group  (WooUey,  pp.  712,  713)  and  Stine 
did  not  present  social  data  for  either  group  in  his  report  of  the  Ohio 
investigation.  (Stine,  p.  67  ff.)  The  results  of  the  Oakland  investi- 
gation seem  to  indicate  that  the  social  and  economic  factors  are  quite 
as  valuable  as  the  psychological  and  scholastic  factors  in  determining 
the  causes  of  withdrawal  from  school. 

The  Use  of  the  Data 

In  the  recently  amended  Continuation-education  Act  in  CaUfornia 
the  only  prescription  in  regard  to  instruction  in  the  continuation 
school  is  that  it  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  In  meet- 
ing these  needs  any  community  which  found  its  continuation-school 
enrollment  similar  to  that  described  in  this  study  must  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  very  definite  problems  in  regard  to  personnel,  curricula, 
and  organization. 
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The  continuation  school  must,  for  example,  be  prepared  to : 

1.  Serve  more  boys  than  girls. 

2.  Recognize  that  half  its  pupils  come  from  homes  more  or  less 

unfamiliar  with  American  standards  and  traditions,  but 
often  with  a  culture  of  their  own. 

3.  Create  an  appetite  for  education  in  pupils  who  have  had  an 

unsuccessful  school  career  and  who  have  left  school  with  an 
antagonistic  or  indifferent  attitude  toward  education. 

4.  Show  the  value  of  education  to  pupils  whose  parents  have  had 

little  schooling. 

5.  Prepare  curricula  for  pupils  whose  mentality  covers  the  whole 

range  of  possible  scores  on  the  Terman  group  test,  but  whose 
average  score  is  30  points  lower  than  the  average  score  of 
high-school  pupils  of  the  same  age. 

6.  Prepare  curricula  for  pupils,  half  of  whom  have  attained  the 

low  tenth  grade  or  higher,  and  half  of  whom  left  grades 
four  to  nine. 

7.  Develop  methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  curricula  for  pupils, 

a  majority  of  whom  have  left  school  with  a  record  of  one  or 
more  failures  in  their  last  term. 

8.  Provide  instructional  material  for  pupils,  many  of  whom  have 

less  than  25  books  in  their  homes. 

9.  Train  for  wage  earning,  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  pupils  who 

come  from  homes  where  the  economic  level  is  low  and  who 
must  find  employment  immediately. 

10.  Plan  vocational  curricula  for  pupils  16  to  18  years  of  age  who, 

for  the  most  part,  will  enter  strictly  junior  jobs  and  whose 
fathers  in  the  ratio  of  7  out  of  10  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  trades,  in  transportation,  and  in 
personal  service. 

11.  Guide  pupils  who,  on  the  average,  come  not  only  from  a  lower 

social  level  than  the  average  high-school  pupil,  but  who  also 
come  from  homes  whose  index  on  the  Whittier  scale  is  only 
a  fraction  higher  than  the  average  home  index  of  the  boys 
sent  to  the  Whittier  State  School. 

12.  Have  an  organization  and  staff  equipped  to  deal  with  social, 

educational,  economic,  and  emotional  problems  as  well  as 
vocational  problems. 

13.  Provide  social  activities  for  pupils,  half  of  whom  have  not 

previously  participated  in  the  social  organizations  of  the 
school,  and  94  out  of  100  of  whom  have  not  been  leaders  in 
such  activities. 
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14.  Deal  with  pupils  who  present  individual  problems  and  cannot 
be  represented  by  means  or  medians;  who  present  a  wide 
range  in  mentality,  in  grade  attained,  in  social  and  economic 
level,  and  in  home  conditions. 

The  regular  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  would  serve  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  must : 

1.  Know  more  about  pupils  before  they  decide  to  leave  school,  and 

allow  the  withdrawal  of  only  such  pupils  as  can  be  better 
served  through  employment  and  continuation  education. 

2.  Interest  parents  whose  educational  standard  is  low  in  extend- 

ing the  educational  opportunities  of  their  children. 

3.  Prepare  curricula  for  pupils  most  of  whom  will  not  continue 

their  education  in  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

4.  Prepare,  for  pupils  of  limited  mentality,  curricula  which  spreads 

horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

5.  Prepare  to  reduce  future  elimination  from  school  by  promoting 

adult  classes  in  parental  education  and  training  pupils  in 
the  appreciation  of  home  responsibilities  and  relationships. 

Making  an  Investigation 

If  a  school  system  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  eliminated 
pupil  and  wishes  to  establish  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of 
pupils  from  school,  certain  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  secur- 
ing of  the  necessary  data  may  be  of  value. 

The  staff  of  assistants  who  made  this  survey  possible  consisted  of  a 
trained  social  case  worker  who  had  had  some  teaching  experience,  and 
a  number  of  graduate  students  who,  together,  did  the  work  which  one 
other  full-time  worker  might  have  accomplished.  The  investigation 
was  in  progress  for  ten  months.  In  addition,  about  half  the  time  of 
a  secretary  was  necessary  to  complete  records  and  prepare  card  files 
and  lists  for  various  purposes.  The  visiting  teacher  had  a  car  and 
most  of  the  time  spent  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  interview- 
ing pupils  or  making  home  calls. 

The  schedules  used  appear  in  the  appendix.  Items  originally 
included,  which  were  not  summarized  in  this  report  of  the  findings, 
are  omitted  from  the  blanks. 

The  labor  of  tabulation  would  have  been  decreased  considerably 
if  Hollerith  cards  or,  for  a  small  group,  Findex  cards  had  been  used 
instead  of  a  longer  method  of  tabulation.  A  list  of  the  tabulated  items 
also  appears  in  the  appendix  to  suggest  to  other  investigators  the 
items  for  which  lists  or  card  files  may  be  prepared  before  beginning 
an  investigation. 
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The  cost  of  collecting  the  data  for  such  an  investigation  and 
making  the  first  gross  tabulation  was  about  six  dollars  for  each  pupil 
investigated.  A  period  of  ten  months  was  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  470  cases. 

The  Next  Pboblems 

After  a  school  has  made  such  a  survey,  has  discovered  the  amount 
of  maladjustment  and  has  estimated  its  own  share  of  responsibility 
for  it,  a  number  of  philosophical  and  experimental  problems  present 
themselves  for  solution. 

1.  How  can  the  school  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  retain 

longer  any  large  share  of  the  pupils  now  eliminated! 

2.  Should  the  adjustment  be  in  size  of  classes,  in  training  of 

teachers,  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  new  courses,  in  guid- 
ance program,  or  in  visiting-teacher  service? 

3.  Can  the  school  afford  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  retain 

a  griven  percentage  of  pupils  now  eliminated  f 

4.  On  what  basis  of  selection  should  further  retention  in  school  be 

made,  or  on  what  basis  should  elimination  be  allowed  f 

5.  If  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  part-time  school  to  care  for  all 

the  pupils  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  eliminated  from 
school,  what  should  be  its  organization,  curricula,  and 
equipment? 

Until  the  first  four  questions  are  answered  the  last  problem  cannot 
be  solved.  The  child  eliminated  from  school  is  not  **the  working 
child,"  nor  **the  poor  child,"  nor  **the  stupid  child,"  but  all  of  these 
and  others  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  continuation  school.  Must  this 
school  have  many  aims  or  should  it  be  limited  to  one?  Should  it  be 
a  vocational  school,  a  laboratory  in  which  special  adjustment  problems 
can  be  solved  experimentally,  a  social  agency  for  rehabilitation,  or  a 
clearing  house  for  the  re-direction  of  maladjusted  or  underprivileged 
pupils  ? 

All  of  these  questions  and  more  are  waiting  to  be  solved  when  the 
full-time  school  faces  its  problem  and  defines  its  own  stand  in  regard 
to  elimination  of  pupils  from  school. 
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Bureau  Publication  no.  74.) 

1921.  BuBiWE,  H.  G.    Our  Boys;  a  study  of  the  245,000  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 

eighteen  year  old  employed  boys  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Lyon  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1921.  (State  of  New  York,  Military  Training  Commis- 
sion, Bureau  of  Vocational  Training.) 

1922.  Woodbury,  HBLiEN  S.    The  working  children  of  Boston.    A  study  of  child 

labor  under  a  modem  system  of  regulation.  Washington,  Gov't  Print. 
Off.,  1922.     (U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.    Bureau  publication  no.  89.) 

1923.  CfeoOKBTT,  A.  C,  and  Clow,  Jmrsua  M.    Occupations  of  junior  workers  in 

Detroit.     Ann  Arbor,   School   of  Education,   University   of  Michigan, 
1923.    (Vocational  Education  Department.    Special  Studies,  no.  1.) 
1923.     Houben,  R.  p.     Poverty  with  relation  to  education.     Philadelphia,  1923. 
(Thesis,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 
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19^4.  Greult  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  London  advisory  council  for 
juvenile  employment.  Annual  Beport  1924-^5  to  1927.  H.  M.  Station- 
ery Office,  1925-1928. 

1924.  Grsscou,  Anna  B.  The  worliing  children  of  Philadelphia:  a  survey  of 
the  work  and  woi^in^  epnditions  of  3300  continuation-school  children. 
The  White-Williams  Foundation  cooperating  with  the  Junior  Employ- 
ment Service,  Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Bulletin  Series  no. 
3,  1924. 

1924.  New  York  (State),  Dbpaktmxnt  or  Labor.    Bureau  of  Women  in  Indus- 

try.    The  health  of  the  working  child.     The  Bureau,  Special  Bulletin 
no.  134.    December,  1924. 

1925.  OARPENTm,  Mart  Sb    A  study  of  the  occupations  of  207  subnormal  girls 

after  leaving  school.  Ann  Arbor,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  1925.  (University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Education  Department,  Special  Studies  no.  2.) 
1925.  MoCLtnuB,  Heojbn  M.,  and  WooDBmB^  M.  G.  A  study  of  Ave  hundred 
employed  pupils.  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  1925. 

1925.  National  Industrial  OoNratDNOog  Boab2>.     The  employment  of  young 

persons  in  the  United  States.    New  York,  The  Board,  1925. 

1926.  Grbat  Britain.    Ministry  of  Labor.    Beport  of  an  inquiry  on  the  personal 

circumstances  and  industrial  history  of  3331  boys  and  2301  girls  regis- 
tered for  employment  exchanges  and  juvenile  bureaux,  June  and.  July, 
1925.     H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1926. 
1926.     Iowa.     Bureau  of  Labor.     Special  investigpition  of  children  in  industry 
attending  part-time  school.    The  Bureau,  1926.     (Bulletin  no.  17.) 

1926.  U.  S.  OouNOiL  OP  Nationai^  Detensil    Toledo  Women's  Committee.    Com- 

mittee on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry.    Toledo  children  who  leave 
school  for  work,  1926.    (Pam.  no.  31.) 

1927.  Pennsylvania.    Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.     Bureau  of  Women 

and  Children.    Fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  children  in  industry.    Har- 
risburg,  1927.    (Spec.  buL  no.  21.) 

1928.  Ormsbbb,  Ha2£L  G.    The  young  employed  girl.    The  Woman's  Press,  1928. 

1929.  Stine,  J.   Bat.     Work  experiences  of  Akron  Continuation-School  bojs. 

Mimeographed  manuscript.  Akron  Cbntinuation  School,  Akron,  Ohio, 
1929. 
1929.  ScHHiD,  Calvin  F.  Special  investigation  of  the  part-time  school  and 
junior  worker  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  Washington  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Olympia,  Washington,  1929.  (Bulletin  no.  4,  Trade 
and  Industrial  Series,  no.  2.) 

VI.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

1913.  WOOLLE.T,   Helen  T.     Facts  about  the  working  children  of  Cincinnati, 

and    their    bearing   upon    educational   problems.      Elementary    School 
Teacher,  14:59-72,  132-9.     October  and  November,  1913. 

1914.  Woollesy,  Helbn  T.,  and  Fischir,  Charlottb  R.     Mental  and  physical 

measurements  of  working  children.     Psychological  Beview  Publishing 
Company,  1914.    Psychological  Monographs,  1914. 
1918.    Toops,  H.  A.,  and  Pintnbl,  Rudolph.     Mentality  and  its  relation  to 
elimination   from  schooL     School  and  Society,   7:507-10  and  534-^9. 
April  27  and  May  4,  1918. 
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1920.  Jjooo&t  E.    The  continuation  girls.    Psychological  Clinic,  13 :  202-10. «  May, 

1920. 

1921.  CiM&K,  BuTH  S.     The  continuation  school.     Survey,  45:541-2,  January 

8,  1921. 

1922.  Counts,  G.  6.     The  selective  character  of  American  secondary  education. 

University  of  Chicago,  1922.  (Supplementary  Educational  Monographs, 
no.  19.) 

1923.  Fmnoold,  G.  a.    Intelli^nce  and  persistency  in  high,  school  attendance. 

School  and  Society  18:443-i50,  October  13,  1923. 

1923.  Beedy,  Caboline  M.    Oan  intelligence  tests  help  to  solve  the  continuation- 

school  classification  problemf  Vocational  Education  Magazine,  2:151- 
55.     October,  1923. 

1924.  Hopkins,  L.  T.     The  intelligence  of  continuation-school  children  in  Mas- 

sachusetts. Harvard  University  Press,  1924.  (Harvard  Studies  in 
Education,  no.  5.) 

1924.  PucNZKE,  O.  M.  A  study  of  the  abilities  of  vocational-school  p[upils. 
Journal  Educational  Besearch,  10:42-8.    June,  1924.     (Wisconsin.) 

1926.  Burt,  CtbiIa  Vocational  guidance  in  London  schools.  Industrial  Fatigue 
Besearch  Board,  Bulletin  no.  33.  Industrial  Fatigue  Besearch  Board 
in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Section,  National  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Psychologists.     London,  1926. 

1926.  WooLLSY,   Hmjbn  T.     An  experimental  study   of  children.     Macmillan, 

1926.     (Data  1911-1916.) 

1927.  Stine,  J.  Bat.    A  comparative  study  of  the  intelligence,  work  experiences, 

social  status  of  part-time  public-school  students  indicative  of  the  part- 
time  problem  in  Ohio.  Oliio  State  University,  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1927. 

1927.  SuDWEBKS,  J.    Intelligence  of  the  continuation-school  pupils  of  Wisconsin. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  18:601-11.  December,  1927. 
(Wisconsin.) 

1928.  CiAPP,  Ma&t  A.,  and  SiuoNO,  Mabel  A.     The  school  and  the  working 

child.     Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee,  Boston,  Mass.,  1928. 

1928.  FosTEB^  F.  K.    Study  of  elimination  in  a  boys'  technical- vocational  higii 

school.    School  Beview  36:58-66.    January,  1928. 

1929.  KiRKHAM,  F.  W.     School  mortality  and  the  factors  contributing  to  the 

same  in  the  high  schools  of  the  rural  consolidated  districts  of  the  State 
of  Utah.  Manuscript  in  possession  of  Mr.  Earkham,  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  New  York  City. 

1929.  Lewis,  Claiie.  Some  problems  in  junior  placement.  The  Personnel  Jour- 
nal, 8:125-137.    August,  1929. 

1929.  Mbcredt,  Ma&y  F.  California  part-time  youth.  (In  Continuation  Educa- 
tion for  Employed  Minors  in  California,  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School, 
Los  Angeles,  1929.) 

DATA  TABULATED  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Personal  data. 

1.  Age  on  a  given  date  in  years  and  months. 

2.  Nativity  of  child,  native  or  foreign. 

3.  Nativity  of  parents.  United  States,  foreign,  or  mixed. 

4.  Test  scores  corrected  to  a  given  date  in  steps  of  10  points. 
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Sehool  data. 

1.  Age  at  entering  school  in  six-months  steps. 

2.  Number  of  jears  in  sehool  by  half-years. 

3.  Grade  completed  on  a  given  date — ^bj  half-years. 

4.  Number  of  failures  in  school  subjects  at  close  of  a  given  term. 

5.  Tears  of  schooling  of  the  parents  with  the  most  education  in  such  divi- 
sions as: 

a.  Sixth  grade  or  less. 

b.  Seventh  and  ei^^th  grade, 
c  High  school. 

d.  More  than  high  school. 

6.  Attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  school  by  predetermined  categories. 

7.  Social  tendencies. 

a.  Membership  or  lack  of  membership  in  afihool-  organizations. 

b.  OflSeer  or  other  executive  position  in  m-^Aool  organization. 

8.  Anti-social  tendencies. 

a.  Truant. 

b.  Disciplinary  case. 

c.  Social  problem. 
Home  and  family  data. 

1.  Parental  conditions. 

a.  Child  living  with  both  parents. 

b.  Child  living  with  one  parent,  the  other  being  dead,  divorced,  or 

separated, 
c  Child  living  with  one  parent  and  a  step-parent. 

d.  laving  with  relative. 

e.  Living  with  guardian  or  employer. 

2.  Number  of  children  in  the  family— older,  younger. 

3.  Number  of  persons  in  the  home. 

4.  Home  rating. 

a.  Score  on  each  of  a  number  of  predetermined  items  and  total  score. 

b.  Number  of  books  in  the  home  in  steps  of  25. 

c.  Number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  steps  of  .5. 

5.  Social  and  economic  data. 

a.  Occupation  of  the  father — seven  categories. 

b.  Mother  a  wage-earner  or  not. 

c.  Child  a  wage-earner. 

1)  Never. 

2)  While  in  school. 

3)  After  leaving  sehool. 

d.  Valuation  of  the  home  in  steps  of  $500. 

e.  Rentals  paid  in  steps  of  $5.00. 

f.  Income  of  the  family  as  above  or  below  a  set  standard  for  each 

child  under  and  over  16,  and  for  each  adult. 

g.  Presence  or  absence  of  large  recent  emergiency  expenditure. 

h.  Presence  or  absence  of  family  name  in  files  of  Social  Exchange. 
L  Presence  or  absence  of  certain  conveniences,  telephone,  automobiles, 
etc. 

6.  Keasons  for  leaving  school  or  remaining  in  school  in  any  nunlBsr  of  dvssrcd 

categories. 
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No. 


CASE  B£COR]> 

Sohool  file  no 

Date  entered  in  part-time. 

Sex. Date  of  birth. .* Place, 

Phone. Liying  with.... 

AddreM Occupation... Birthplace 

^ddrcM. ....Occupation Birthplace 

Guardian. Addrem. Occupation 3irthplaoe 

Program  in  part-time:  Day. Hour*. '......Sub.  and  teaohen 

Age  at  leaTing  acbooL .Age  on  enrolling  in  part-time. Age  June  10. 1826 

School  laet  attended City Grade Section...., 

Reaeona  giTen  by  child  for  leaving  aehool 

Number  ireeke  in  ichool  after  16....^ Number  weelce  unemployed  after  leaving  school... 


Name 

Address- 
Father.... 
Mother... 


Date 

Test 

Score 

Corrected  score 

Fkychological  data: 

Teachers' rating  of :  Scholarship Capacity Application... 

School  record  of :  Scholarship. Conduct 

Number  schools  attended. Number  years  in  public  schools in  private. 


Names  of  schools 
attended 

Location 

Grades 

Compl. 

Age  entered 

Age  left 

Cause  of  transfer 

9 

^ 

Number  half  years:  Skipped. 
Easy  subjects. 


Repeated. 

.Hard  subjects. 


While  in  sohool. 

Before After 

Ev Sat Sun.... 

Vacations 

Since  leaving  sohool 

Occupational 
data 

Summer 

Christ- 
mas 

First  empl. 
Payroll  job 

Second  empl. 
Payroll  job 

Third  empl. 
Payroll  job 

Job  name        

, 

Firm  name. 

f 

Ixieation. 

Typeof  ind 

Hours  of  day 

Wage  per  week 

Amt.  to  family  .  ...* 

Date  takea 

Reason  for 

Date  left 

Reason  for 

Duration. 

Special  training 

Op.  foradv 

Remarks: 
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File  DO. 
DATA  FROM  PREVIOUS  SCHOOL 

« 

Name  of  child. N&me  of  achooL 

AddresB „ Person  interviewed Poeition^ 

GRADES  LAST  TERM  IN  SCHOOL 


Subject 

Term 

Grade 

Date 

Subject 

Term 

Grade 

Dat« 

r 

-' ' 

1 

" 





Indications  of  maladjustment: 

Premature  attempt  to  carry  advanced  work Poor  choice  of  courses 

AdvanoM half  years  for  age.  Retarded half  years  for  age.  Ill  health 

Poor  preparation  for  work  taken Too  large  for  grade Malnutrition 

Irregular  attendance Cause 

Truant Number  times  reported Disciplinary  case Nature  of  offences.. 


Other  reasons 


Social  or  anti-«ocial  tendencies: 

Did  he  play  with  other  children  at  school ;  older ;  same  age ;  younger. 

Was  he  considered  a  leader  among  children? Unsociable? Gregarious?.„ 

School  activities:  Extra-curricular: 


— 3— 

School  team 

CUssteam 

Committee 

Clubs 

PUys 

Member 

Part  taken    

Officer   



• 

• 

,     ...... 

' 

Other  remarks: 


Date  of  interview 
Interviewer 
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Name. 


File  no. 


FAMILY  DATA 


Family 
members 

Age 

Race 

Na- 
tivity 

Citisen 

Educa- 
tion 

Separ- 
ated 

Di- 
vorced 

De-. 
serted 

Re-mar- 
ried 

■• 

Widowed 

C^'n  father .... 











» 

Own  mother . 

Brothers 



I  

2 

Financial  condition 

3 

4  

Prop- 
erty 
owned 

Nature 
of  prop- 
erty 

Value 
of  prop- 
erty 

Ownership 

• 

5 

> 
'  Clear 

Sisters 

Busring 

1    

2 

3 

Busi- 
ness 

Home 

Other 
real 

Per- 
sonal 

Furni- 
ture 

Auto 

• 

4  

6 

Propositus .... 







• 

Others  in 



• 

house 

Mo.  rent 

House  ( 

Grarage 

Car 

Other 

Total 

OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 


Member 

Occupa- 
tion 

Present 
job 

Firm 

City 

Earns, 
can  earn 

Unem- 
ployed 

Why 

Dura- 
tion 

Regular 
work 

Father 

^ 

Mother 

,,,..,,     ,,,.,, 

Others: 

1        

2          . 



.' 



3  

4  .     



Recent  emergency  expenditures. 
Remarks: 


Amount. 


I 
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School  data. 

1.  Age  at  entering^  school  in  six-months  steps. 

2.  Number  of  years  in  school  bj  half-years. 

3.  Grade  completed  on  a  given  date — ^by  half-years. 

4.  Number  of  failures  in  school  subjects  at  close  of  a  given  term. 

5.  Tears  of  schooling  of  the  parents  with  the  most  education  in  such  divi- 
sions as: 

a.  Sixth  grade  or  less. 

b.  Seventh  and  eighth  grade, 
c  High  school. 

d.  More  than  high  school. 

6.  Attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  school  by  predetermined  categories. 

7.  Social  tendencies. 

a.  Membership  or  lack  of  membership  in  aoliort'  organizations. 

b.  Of&cer  or  other  executive  position  in  »-«elM>ol  organization. 

8.  Anti-social  tendencies. 

&  Truant. 

b.  Disciplinary  case. 

c.  Social  problem. 
Home  and  family  data. 

1.  Parental  conditions. 

a.  Child  living  with  both  parents. 

b.  Child   living  with  one  parent,   the   other  being  dead,   divorced,   or 

separated. 
Cb  Child  living  with  one  parent  and  a  step-parent* 

d.  Living  with  relative. 

e.  Living  with  guardian  or  employer. 

2.  Number  of  children  in  the  family — older,  younger. 

3.  Number  of  persons  in  the  home. 

4.  Home  rating. 

a.  Score  on  each  of  a  number  of  predetermined  items  and  total  score. 

b.  Number  of  books  in  the  home  in  steps  of  25. 

c.  Number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  steps  of  .5. 

5.  Social  and  economic  data. 

a.  Occupation  of  the  father — seven  categories. 

b.  Mother  a  wage-earner  or  not. 

c.  Child  a  wage-earner. 

1)  Never. 

2)  WhUe  in  school. 

3)  After  leaving  school. 

d.  Valuation  of  the  home  in  steps  of  $500. 

e.  Bentals  paid  in  steps  of  $5.00. 

f.  Income  of  the  family  as  above  or  below  a  set  standard  for  each 

child  under  and  over  16,  and  for  each  adult. 

g.  Presence  or  absence  of  large  recent  emergency  expenditure. 

h.  Presence  or  absence  of  family  name  in  files  of  Social  Exchange, 
i.  Presence  or  absence  of  certain  conveniences,  telephone,  automobiles, 
etc. 

6.  Beasons  for  leaving  school  or  remaining  in  school  in  any  numlS^r *  of^liCTfwd 

categories. 


SCHEDULES  USED 


SCHEDULES   USED 
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CASE  RECORD^ 
No School  file  no — 

Dftte  entered  in  part-time.. 

Name. Sex Date  of  birth ! Place 

Addreaa. Phone. Living  with 

Father. Addreei Occupation. — Birthplace 

Mother. Addreae Oooupation Birthplace 

Guardian. AddresB. Occupation Birthplace 

Program  in  part-time:  Day Hours. :.^..Bub.  and  teachen 

Age  at  leaving  school. Age  on  enrolling  in  part-time. Age  June  10. 1926..... 

School  last  attended.. City Grade Section. — 

Reaaone  given  by  child  for  leaving  achool 

Number  weeks  in  achool  after  16 > Number  weeks  unemployed  after  leaving  school 


Date 

Test 

Score 

Corrected  score 

Psychological  data: 

Teachers' rating  of :  Scholarship Capacity Application... 

School  record  of :  Scholarship. Conduct 

Number  schook  attended. Number  years  in  public  schools .in  private. 


Names  of  schools 
attended 

Location 

Grades 

Compl. 

Age  entered 

Age  left 

Cause  of  transfer 

m 

/ 

• 

Number  half  yean:  Skipped Repeated. 

Easy  subjects. ~ Hard  subjects 

Occupational 


upaw 
data 


Job  name 

Firm  name... 

Location 

Type  of  ind. 


Hours  of  day 

Wage  per  week.. 
Amt.  to  family., 


Date  taken. 
Reason  for. 

Date  left 

Reason  for . 


Duratioa.. 

Special  training. 
Op.  foradv 


While  in  school. 

Before .After 

Ev Sat Sun.... 


Vacations 


Summer 


Christ- 
mas 


Since  leaving  school 


First  empl. 
Payroll  job 


Second  empl. 
Payroll  job 


Third  empl. 
Payroll  job 


Remarks: 
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DATA  FROM  PREVIOUS  SCHOOL 

Name  of  child^ Name  of  school 

Addren - Person  interviewed... 

GRADES  LAST  TERM  IN  SCHOOL 


File  no. 


.Position.. 


Subject 

Term 

Grade 

Date 

Subject 

Term 

Grade 

Dat«> 













1 



1 

Indications  of  maladjustment: 

Premature  attempt  to  carry  advanced  work Poor  choice  of  courses 

Advanced half  years  for  age.  Retarded half  years  for  age.  lU  health 

Poor  preparation  for  work  taken Too  large  for  grade Malnutrition.^... 

Irregular  attendance Cause 

Truant Number  times  reported Disciplinary  case Nature  of  offences.. 


Other  reasons. 


Social  or  anti-social  tendencies: 

Did  he  play  with  other  children  at  school ;  older ;  same  age ;  younger. 

Was  he  considered  a  leader  among  children? Unsociable? Gregarious? 

School  activities:  Extra-curricular: 


v 

School  team 

Class  team 

Committee 

Clubs 

PUys 

« 

Member 



Part  taken    

Officer . 

• 

Other  remarks: 


Date  of  interview. 
Inteniewer 
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Name. 


File  no. 


FAMILY  DATA 


Family 
members 

Age 

Race 

Na- 
tivity 

Citisen 

Educa- 
tion 

Separ- 
ated 

Di- 
vorced 

De-. 
sorted 

Re-mar- 
ried 

Widowed 

Own  father 

t 

Own  mother.. 
Brothers 





•>  >« 







1 

2 

Financial  condition 

3  

4 

Prop- 
erty 
owned 

Nature 
of  prop- 
erty 

Value 
of  prop- 
erty 

Ownership 

9 

Sisters 

'  Clear 

Busnng 

1 

Busi- 
ness 

Home 

Other 
real 

Per- 
sonal 

Furni- 
ture 

Auto 

» 

2 

3 

4  









5 

Propositus 

• 

Others  in 

house 

Mo.rent 

Housed 

jrarage 

» 

C 

;ar 

Other 

Total 

OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 


Member 

Occupa- 
tion 

Present 
job 

Firm 

City 

Earns, 
can  earn 

Unem- 
ployed 

Why 

Dura- 
tion 

Regular 
work 

Father   





Mother. 

Others: 

1 

2 

3     







4    •. 





Recent  emergency  expenditures. 
Remarks: 


Amount. 
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HOME  CONDITIONS 


File  no 


Name 

1.  Home  ftddreaB 


a. 

House 

Flat 

Apartment 

Houaekeepinc 
rooms 

House  shared  ^wnl 
other  f  ainil>' 

Owned 

Clear 

Mortcaced 

Buying 

Amt.  per  month 

Rented 

Amt.  per  zn 

8.     Hooms: 


Number 

Living  room 

Dining  room 

Kitchen 

Bath 

Bedrooms 

Sleeping  P« 

Living  room  used 
as  DQdroom 

Dining  room 
as  bedroom 

Sise  of  rooms 

Other  rooms 

Large 

Medium 

SnutU 

4.     Furnishings: 


Can>ets  or  rugs 

Pictures 

Good 
condition 

Worn 

Ragged 

None 

Good 

Average 

Cheap 

None 

Furniture 

Type 

Expensive 

Cheap 

Comfortable 

Dingy 

Btoken 

Inadequaii 

Arrangement  and  orde^ 

Orderly 

Clean 

Bare 

Untidy 

Dirty 

Filthy 

Traab 

6.     Luxuries: 


Mturical  instruments 

Radio 

Books 

Victrola 

Other 
kind 

Com- 
mercial 
variety 

Home- 
made 

Approx. 
number 

Condition 

In 
shelves  or 

Other 

Piano 

Good 

DiUp- 
idated 

srrans* 
meat 

• 

^ 
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Luxuries— (oontinued) 


Electrieal  appUanoes 

Telephone 

Automobile 

ICasasines 

Washing  maohine 

Iron 

Other 

Kind 

Model 

Paid  for 

Number 

TitlOB 

'  **!." 

■  '  - 

Conveniences: 


For  eooking 

For  heating 

Gas 

Eleo- 
trie 

OU 
stove 

Range 

Cook 
stove 

Fur- 
nace 

Fire- 
place 

Gas 

Oil 
stove 

Wood 
stove 

None  except 
in  Idtchen 

For  light:  Electricity Plain  fixtures Ornamental  fixtures Gas Lamps.. 


7.    Light  and  ventilation 

i: 

Plenty 

Inadequate 

Dark 

Airy 

Close 

Stuffy 

Foul 

8.                         House 

Porch 

Yard 

Good 
repair 

Need 

paint 

Need 
repair 

Clean 

Untidy 

Need 
repair 

Large 

Medium 

SmaU 

None 

- 

% 

• 

Lawn:  Condition Flowers.. 


9.  Home  atmosphere: 

Father  able  to  work Unwilling Can't  find Hours  away  from  home. 

Mother  outside  home Hours  per  day Finds  it  necessary Desirable 

Is  there  harmony  between  father  and  mother? If  not.  cause 

Father's  interest  in  child  shown  by Mother's  interest  shown  by 

Partiality  shown  to  propositus  by Shown  to  other  children  by..... 

Nsgging  of  propositus  by Step-father  in  home Step-mother  in  home 

Number  step-children  in  home :  Boys Girls Half-brothers Half-sisters.. 

Duties  of  pupil  in  the  home Time  required 

f  1 Ref 

2 Ref 

10.  Home  index— Whittier  Scale: 


lUason  given 
by  home  for 
child  leaving  school 


N( 


ittes 


Neatn 


Sise 


Parental 
condition 


Parental 
supervision 


ToUl 


Additional  Remarks: 
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PUPILS   WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL 


INDEX 


Abbott,  Edith,  14,  129. 
Abels,  M.  H.,  129. 
Age: 

at  entering  school,  54. 

in  relation  to  grade,  49. 

on  June   10,  1926,  31. 

range  of  pupils,  20. 
Alameda  County  Social  Exchange,  100. 
Appeal  to  social  agencies,  100. 
Atherton,  8.  H.,  129. 
Attitude  toward  school,  66. 
Anti-social  tendencies,  67. 
Automobiles,  102. 
Availability,  30. 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  10,  127. 
Barrows,  A.  P.,  128. 
Bere,  May,  47. 
Book,  W.  P.,  11,  128. 
Books  in  home,  79. 
Breckenridge,  S.  P.,  14,  129. 
Brooks,  8.  D.,  127,  128. 
Burdge,  H;  G.,  14,  15,  98,  115,  129. 
Burt,  Cyril,  18,  131. 
Carpenter,  M.  8.,  15,  130. 
Case   study,  the,   117. 
Clapp,  M.  A.,  131. 
Clark,  R.  8.,  18,  131. 
Clow,  J.  M.,  129. 
Cohen,  I.  D.,  129. 
Contingency,  coefficient  of,  46. 
Counts,  G.  8.,  17,  36,  92,  102,  131. 
Courses  passed,  63. 
Crockett,  A.  C,  15,  129. 
Data: 

collection  of,  24. 

sources  of,  22. 

staflf  collecting,  27. 

tabulated,  131. 

use  of,  120. 
Douglas  Commission,  13. 
DuBois,  Patterson,  127. 
Dynes,  J.  J.,  11,  128. 
Economic  status,  99,  101. 
Education  of: 

parents,  65. 

Tiupils,  49. 


Elimination  from  school,  9,  104. 
Ellis,  A.  C,  128. 
Ellwood,  Dewitt,  128. 
Factors  investigated,  22. 
Falkner,  R.  P.,  127. 
Family : 

size,  70. 

number  of  children,  71. 

(8ee  parental  conditions.) 
Feingold,  G.  A.,  131. 
Polkmar,  Daniel,  127. 
Foster,  F.  K.,  131. 
Gay,  G.  E.,  127. 
Grade  attained,  54. 
Great  Britain: 

Board  of  Education,  16,  128. 

Ministry  of  Labour,  16,  130. 
Gulick,  L.  H.,  128. 
Griscom,  A.  B.,  15,  130. 
Halleck,  B.  P.,  128. 
Harris,  W.  T.,  10,  127. 
Hiatt,  J.  8.,  128. 
Home  conditions: 

atmosphere,  82. 

books,  79. 

index,  73. 

musical  instruments,  79.  . 

neatness,  80. 

parental  conditions,  82. 

parental  supervision,  83. 

physical  conditions,  76. 

property  values,  100. 

rents  paid,  100. 

size,  81. 

(8ee  social  status.) 
Home  index,  73. 

in  relation  to: 

education  of  parents,  87. 
nativity  of  parents,  85. 
test  scores,  87. 
Home  visits,  24,  117. 
Holben,  R.  P.,  129. 
Holley,  C.  E.,  14,  65,  70,  73,  79,  129. 
Hopkins,  L.  T.,  17,  36,  115,  131. 
Implications  of  the  investigation,  120. 
Institute  of  Educational  Research,  54. 


INDEX 
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Tntelligence  in  relation  to: 
nativity,  45. 

reasons  for  leaving  school,  112. 
reasons  for  persistence  in  school, 
109. 
Investigation,  making  an,  122. 
Irwin,  E.  A.,  64. 
Iowa,  Bureau  of  Labor,  14,  130. 
Johnson,  6.  B.,  128. 
Jones,  A.  J.,  127. 
Kingsbury,  S.  M.,  13,  128. 
Kirkham,  P.  W.,  131. 
Kornhauser,  A.  W.,  102. 
Language  spoken,  32. 
Lewis,  Qare,  131. 
Lewis,  E.  E.,  129. 
Limiting  factors,  20,  21. 
Law,  P.  H.,  127. 
Lodor,  E.,  131. 
Marks,  L.  A.,  64. 
Maryland,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  14, 

129. 
McClure,  H.  M.,  15,  130. 
Mecredy,  M.  P.,  131. 
Montgomery,  Louise,  14,  129. 
Murphy,  J.  P.,  129. 
Musical  instruments,  79. 
National  Industrial  Conference 

Board,  131. 
National  Society  for  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, 87. 
Nativity: 

of  parents,  33. 
of  pupils,  32. 
New  York  Department  of  Labor,  15, 

130. 
Occupations: 
classification  of,  93. 
children,  97. 
fathers,  92. 
mothers,  96. 
Ormsbee,  H.  G.,  15,  130. 
Parents: 
education  of,  65. 
nativity  of,  33. 
Parsons,  E.  D.,  129. 
Pearson,  Karl,  28. 

Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  130. 


Pintner,  Budolf,  64,  130. 
Plenzke,  O.  M.,  18,  131. 
Problems  to  be  solved,  123. 
Progress  in  school,  49. 

in  relation  test  scores,  58. 
Property  values,  100. 
Pupils: 

adjustment,  social,  66. 

age  of,  31. 

anti-social  tendencies,  67. 

attitude  toward  school,  66. 

general  characteristics  of,  29. 

nativity  of,  32. 

parentage,  33. 

parental   conditions,   71. 

progress  in  school,  49. 

retardation,  50,  53,  54. 

school  activities,  67. 

selection  of,  25. 

test  scores,  36. 

source  of: 

control  group,  21,  25. 
eliminated  pupils,  20,  25. 
years  in  school,  55. 
Beed,  A,  Y.,  92,  129. 
Beedy,  C.  M.,  18,  131. 
Bents  paid,  100. 
Besponsibility  of  school,  116. 
Betardation,  53. 

actual,  58. 

of  eliminated  pupils,  53. 

of  high-school  pupils,  54. 
Beasons  for  leaving  school,  109. 

comparison  with  persistence,  114. 

home  conditions,  110. 

home  standard,  112. 

other  reasons,  112. 

tired  of  school,  109. 

unsuccessful  in  school,  111. 

utilitarian  reasons,  110. 
Beasons  for  persistence  in  school,  106. 

comparison  with  leaving,  114. 

higher  education,  107. 

enjoyment  and  value,  107. 

home  standard,  107. 

other  reasons,  107. 

parental  urge,  107. 

utilitarian  reasons,  107. 
Bowse,  E.  J.,  129. 
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Schedules  used,  133. 
Schmid,  C.  R,  130. 
School  activities,  67. 
School  responsibility,  116. 
Sex  of  pupils,  30. 
Shepherd,  W.  H.,  129. 
Social  agencies,  101. 
Social  status,  92,  99,  101. 
Soldan,  F.  L.,  127. 
Source  of  pupils: 

control  group,  21. 

eliminated  group,  20. 
Spencer,  A.  G.,  85. 
Stine,  J.  R.,  17,  18,  120,  130,  131. 
Strayer,  G.  D.,  10,  127. 
Strayer-Engelhardt   age-grade   table, 

50. 
Sudweeks,  J.,  18,  131. 
Symonds,  P.  M.,  37. 
Talbert,  E.  L.,  14,  128. 
Taylor,  E.  H.,  128. 
Telephones,  102. 
Cerman,  L.  M.,  61. 
Terman  group  test,  24,  38. 
Test  scores,  36  ff. 

comparison  of,  42. 

correction  of,  37. 

means  and  medians,  42. 

overlapping  of,  45. 


range  of,  44. 

relation  to  progress  in  school,  58. 
Thorndike,  E.  L.,  10,  73,  127. 
Toledo  Consumer's  League,  15. 
Toops,  H.  A.,  64,  130. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  14,  102. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  103,  128. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  14. 
U.  S.  Council  National  Defense,  15, 

130. 
Use  of  data,  120. 
Van  Denburg,  J.  K.,  12,  108,  128. 
Warner,  C.  P.,  12. 
White-Williama  Foundation,  15. 
Whittier  scale,  72,  76. 
Wiley,  J.  F.,  128. 
Williams,  J.  H.,  73,  74. 
Woodbury,  H.  S.,  14,  129. 
Woodbury,  B.  M.,  14,  129. 
Woodside,  M.  G.,  130. 
Woodward,  C.  M.,  10,  127. 
Woolley,   H.   T.,   16,   36,   73,   87,  89, 

120,  130,  131. 
Wright,  C.  D.,  13. 
Yerkes,  R.  M.,  47. 
Young,  Kimball,  47. 
Yule,  G.  v.,  28,  45. 
Years,  in  school,  55. 


LIST  OF  PUBUCATIONS--(Can<tntttfd) 

HouEMAKiNa  Education  Sebiss 

No.  1.  Leaflet  No.  5.  A  Studj  of  Oecapations^  Other  than  Homemaking,  Open 
to  Women  Trained  in  Home  Economics.  April,  1927.  Beprinted 
Febraary,  1928. 


General  Vocational  Education  Skeues 

No.  1.  Bulletin  No.  1.  Syllabns  of  an  Introductory  Ck)ur8e  on  Part-time  Educa- 
tion.   January^  1920.     (Out  of  priiit.) 

No.  2.  Bulletin  No.  20.  A  Study  of  Vocational  Conditions  in  the  City  of  Fresno. 
November,  1926.    Price,  50  cents. 

Trade  and  Industrie  Series 

No.  1.    Bulletin  No.  12.    Analysis  of  the  House  Carpenter 's  Trade.    March,  1923. 
Price,  40  cents.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  2.  Bulletin  No.  13.  Analysis  of  the  Cabinetmaker's  Trade.  September, 
1923.    Price,  40  cents. 

No.  3.  Bulletin  No.  15.  Analysis  of  the  Plasterer's  Trade.  April,  1924.  Price, 
40  cents.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  4.  Bulletin  No.  16.  Analysis  of  the  Automechanic 's  Trade.  June,  1925. 
Price,  60  cents.    (Out  of  print.) 

No.  5.  Bulletin  No.  19.  The  Problem  of  Apprenticeship  in  the  Sue  Basic  Build- 
ing Trades.    September,  1926.    Price,  50  cents. 

No.  6.  Bulletin  No.  21.  An  Analytical  Study  of  the  Duties  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  technician.    June,  1927, 

No.  7.  Bulletin  No.  22.  Selection  and  Purchase  of  Equipment  for  Trade  and 
Industrial  Classes.    June,  1927. 

AORIOULTUKB  EDUCATION  SERIES 

No.  1.  Bulletin  No.  8.  Job  Analysis  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Agriculture.    May,  1922.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  2.  Bulletin  No.  11.  Farm  Mechanics  for  California  Schools.  November, 
1922.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  3.  Bulletin  No.  17.  Farm  Mechanics  in  the  Agriculture  Curriculum.  June, 
1926.'"' 

News  Notes 

Part-time  News  Notes,  v.  I,  Nos.  1-8.  November,  1920-May,  1922.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vocational  Education  News  Notes,  v.  II,  Nos.  1-7,  September,  1922-May,  1924. 
(Nos.  1,  3,  and  5  out  of  print.)  v.  Ill,  Nos.  1-9,  October  1924-June, 
1926.  (No.  7  out  of  print.)  v.  IV,  Nos.  1-5,  Nov.,  1926-April,  1928. 
v.  V,  Nos.  1-4,  November,  1928-February,  1930. 
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